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ONCE OVER AND 


A CLEAN SHAVE 


with Marth . 
the New HighSpeed 


Super Luxury Blade! 


It Costs You Nothing if You 
Don‘t Get Proof that this is the Finest, 


Cleanest Shaving Blade on the Market! 


* Here's good news for you “hard-to- 
shave" men, you fellows with tough, 
black beards, tender faces and stubborn 
stubble, the kind you have to hack ofl 
with ordinary razor blades. Here's a 
startling advance made in shaving com- 
fort and convenience, a new high speed 
luxury blade—made of the finest surgi- 
cal steel-——that slips off the toughest, 
roughest bristle like magic. 
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Backed by 67 Year Old 
Reputation 


Marlin, world famous for its fine fire- 
arms, has found a way to market a truly 
fine razor blade, not at the customary 
price of 5e or even 3 for a dime, but at 
20 for 25c! Think of it, about a cent per 
blade, and, as hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic users will testify, the finest 
razor blade that is humanly possible to 
make. 


. 

10 Day Free Trial 
Try a package of Marlin Blades today, 
Use them for 10 days. Use 1, 2, or 3 if 
you wish, and if you are not satisfied 
that here is the quickest, cleanest, 
smoothest shave you have ever had the 
very first week, send the blades back to 
us and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. With the new Marlin Blade— 
“once over means a clean shave". Try 
Marlin Blades today. Remember the 
price, 20 for 25c. If your dealer has not 
yet received his supply, attach a dollar 
to the coupon below for Special Package 
of 80 blades, or $2 for 160 blades, or, if 
you prefer, the 40 blade package for 50c 

all backed up by our 10-day money 
back trial offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 


unless you wish. Pay the postman $1 
for 80 blades, or $2 for 160 in Gift Box, 
or 40 for 50c. Plus 18e for C.O.D. fee. 
Or, send stamps, money order, check oI 
currency and save 18c fee. 


$I Attached to this Coupon Buys 80 L 
Marlin High Speed Blades. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. OL-+ 
79 Willow St., New Haven, Coan. 
Please send me (check amount wanted) 


aE: Box of 80 Blades, $1 
iammmenenemnenisinia Box of 160 Blades, $2 

on .Box of 40 Blades, 50c 
| EE a eee ee 
Check here if you'd like a 
Marlin Gun Catalog 
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@ A Box of 80 Marlin Super Sharp 

Blades at $! Keeps a Man in fresh 
blades for a whole Year. Makes 
a Great Gift! 











Order direct if 
your dealer hasn't 
yet received his 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK 





Also Marlin Single Edge Blades 60 
for one doliar—I5 for 25 cents 
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ubf Stream THRILLS... 


& Minutes Offshore’ 


Closest to shore here, the Gulf Stream 
means big game fishing, surf bathing, 
tropic sunshine, outdoor sports, warm 
breezes for West Palm Beach all winter 
long. The city provides the rest of your 
perfect vacation .. . free park sports, 
clubs, programs, ocean fishing pier, and 
schools. Below-average rentals, moder- 
ate expenses. Come by Eastern Air (8 
hours or less), rail, steamer. or U. S. 1, 








in your car. For de- 
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WHAT TODO IN 


JANUARY 


AVE you ever stood on a hard, 
4 sun-washed beach, reveling in a 
January warmth that is new to 
you, and cast out into the curling break- 
ers for the abundant game fish that 
throng the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the east coast of Florida? Have you 
ever thrown a line over quiet bayous 
where strange and beautiful birds, and 
trees draped with Spanish moss, almost 
beguile you from the sport of catching 
seven and eight-pound black bass? Have 
you ever hunted quail from horseback, 
in North Carolina, and heard the roar of 
wings as the plump-bodied birds burst 
into flight from the dry, rustling weeds? 
Winter vacations are no longer un- 
usual. Not so long ago we had the idea 





SWELL! NOTA N 
TRESPASSING SIGN 
OniT! 


that Southern sojourns were only for 
the wealthy. But these winter vacations 
need cost no more than the usual sum- 
mer holiday. Down South you'll find mag- 
nificent hotels, but you'll also find low- 
priced boarding houses, and, in general, 
the cost of living is less than in the 
North. This January, try the South for 
new thrills and delightful experiences! 

But, if this is impractical, there’s much 
to lure you outdoors in the North. With a 
good beagle, hunting for the varying 
hare, when snow burdens the boughs of 
the evergreens, is fine sport. "Coon hunt- 
ing, too, is good medicine for weary souls. 
And bass and pickerel will take, where 
water and season are still open. 

The brief summary of open seasons 
given below has been compiled with the 
utmost care, but its accuracy cannot be 
guaranteed. States and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have seasons 
open a part of the month only, or have 
local exceptions. Hunt or fish in no 
territory before you have consulted the 
complete fish and game laws. 


BEAR: Alaska*, Ala., Fla.*, Ga., Id., 
Mont.*, Nev., Oreg.*, S. C., Ut., Vt., 
Wash.*, Wyo.*, Alta, B. CC. N. B., 
N. S., Ont., Que., Sask. 


RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Del.*, Ga., I1.*, 


La., Me., Md., Miss., Mo.*, Neb., N. Y.*, 
N. C., Ohio, Oreg., R. I., S. C., Tenn., 
Va.*, N. B. 

RABBIT, HARE: Ala., Ariz.*, Ark., 
Cal.*, Col., Ga., Ind.*, Ia. Kan. Ky.*, 
La., Me., Mass.*, Mich.*, Minn., Miss., 
ae. Dee. ee See oe ee ©, Es Ge 
S. D., Tenn.*, Ut., Vt., Wash.*, N. B., 


N. S., Ont., P. E. I., Que., Sask. 


SQUIRREL: Ala.*, Fla.*, Ga.*, La.*, 
Nev., N. C.*, 8. C.*, S. D., Tenn.*, Tex.*, 
Va.* 











Fish 
Stories 


You have heard the stories about 
the big ones that got away. Well, 
you should hear the stories about 
the big ones that don’t get away at 


St. Petersburg—on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. There are dozens of varieties 
of food and game fish here—the fin- 
est fishing you ever knew. Guides, 
boats, bait and tackle are ready for 
you. Accommodations at moderate 
rates. All kinds of good times for 
all the family. Plan to come this 
winter. For booklet and fishing 
folder write today to G. L. Neal, 
Mer., Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 














ALASKA! 


articles by 
Alaska’s 
industries, 


tales and authoritative fact 
romantic territory 


Read thrilling 
Alaskans about this great, 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining 
flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
50 for year’s subscription or 15ce for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 








Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 18, 353 Fourth Ave... New York, N. Y I'll 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your ir spare ti time. 















———= ORANGE 


FLORIDA-FISHIN G) 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes Orange County Florida sports 
gives mformation on excellent hunting and 
fishing. Interesting, instructive. Write = 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce for your copy. ¢ 


Orange County C. of C.36 Main St. Orlando, Florida 





Club Deportivo En Mexico 


Hunting and Fishing Club for American 
BL n Organized under the laws of Mexico. 
Mex. Lic. No. 42-52987. 

JAGUAR — LION — BEAR — BOAR 
WILD TURKEY— QUAIL—TROUT 
In pine-forested wilderness. American guides. 
15th Season. 
Box 2865 


Ben Tinker Tucson, Arizona 





Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND GEORGIA 
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TURKEY: Fia., Ga., N. C.*, S. C.*, Va.* 
QUAIL: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky.*, La., 
Miss., N. C.*, S. C., Tenn.*, Tex.*, Va.* 
BLACK BASS: Ala., Ariz.*, Ark., Cal.*, 
Del., D. C., Fla., Ga.*, Id., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., Md.*, Mass., Miss., Mo., Mont., | 
Neb., N. C.*, Ohio, Okla., Oreg.*, R. L., 
BS. &, &. D.,. Fenn. - Fee... Va", wie 
B. C.*, P. E. I., Que.* 
PIKE, PICKEREL: 
Del., Fla., Ga.*, IIL, 
Mass., Mich.*, Minn., 
Neb., N. wn Pe es ae 
m. s5 ee Ge . D. Tenn., 


Ala., Ark., Conn., 
Ind., Kan., Ky., 
Miss., Mo., Mont., 
Y., N. C., Ohio, 
Vt., Va.*, Wis. 





Florida Surf Fishing 


WHICH, CUT THE LINE OR TAKE THE 
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THE FAMOUS TOURNAMENT OF ROSES IS HELD 

HERE IN PASADENA EVERY YEAR..-—————_4 

THIS PARADE IS OVER 4 MILES 
LONG, AND SOME OF THE 

FLOATS HAVE AS MANY AS 

P- | 100,000 BLOSSOMS ON 

\, THEM “f 

OH, DADDY - LOOK 

AR \AT THAT ONE ‘ 

; ISNT iT IT BEAUTIFUL , 






























OR a real fisherman, who wants fine 

surf fishing, I’d recommend going to 
Melbourne, Fla., and taking a taxi down 
the island to Sebastian Inlet. It is pos- 
sible there to get a clean cottage and 
take your meals out. At that place you 
can almost literally fish either from your 
front or back porch. The Inlet produces 
about everything in a salt-water fish, 
although bluefish, channel bass, snook, 
trout, and flounders predominate. The | 
trout are, or course, weakfish. Other fish 
include cavalla, ladyfish, sea bream, and 
the like. Sharks, large and small, are 
plentifu’ .uckle can be rented right on 
the ground, and you can get good fishing 
of some sort any month in the year. 

The places in Florida that feature and 
advertise their salt-water fishing to any 
extent are mostly devoted to deep-sea 
fishing by charter boat, and that is quite 
expensive. Deep-sea fishing is good any 
place around the Gulf Stream. But there 
are only some short stretches of shore 
line which are suitable for surf fishing. 
As there are few inlets and harbors 
where charter boats can dock, this makes 
for two distinct types of. Fidrida salt- 
water fishing. Where there is good surf 
fishing, there are no boats; where there 
are boats, there is no surf fishing.—Geo. 
C. McClelland. 





Changes in Mexican Law 


HE Mexican game iaws, insofar as 

they concern nonresident foreigners, 
have been changed since publication, in 
the December, 1936 OuTpoor Lirgz, of the 
article, “Here’s the Truth About Mexi- 
can Hunting.” At that time, it was 
necessary for a nonresident foreigner to 
become a member of a recognized sports- 
man’s club, authorized by the govern- 
ment and bonded by it, before he could 
get his hunting license and legally hunt 
in Mexico. Now the nonresident sports- 
man may also legally hunt in Mexico if 
he furnishes a bond of 500 pesos (about 
$139), and complies with other require- 
ments of the law. 

“Mexican consulates will only issue the 
necessary papers to hunters upon pres- 
entation of the hunting permit,” warns 
Rafael de la Colina, Consul General of 
Mexico at New York City, “and in this 
case also of the bond receipt. Persons 
wishing to take advantage of this regu- 
lation will have to go first to a Mexican 
border city to get the hunting permit 
and put up the bond, and then return to 
the United States to a consulate to se- 
cure the hunter’s tourist card, and a 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE AROMA 
YOU LIKE BETTER, EH 
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PRINCE ALBERT, 
AS YOU ? 
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THE FRAGRANCE OF 


BUT! WHY EVEN 
THE WOMEN FOLKS 
SAY NICE THINGS 
ABOUT PAS AROMA 














| GUESS YOU'LL BE 
GETTING MARRIED 
SOON, CHUBBINS, 
AND | HOPE THE 
FORTUNATE MAN 
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IF HE SMOKES = >| HAVE A LOT OF MEN 


§ PREFER PRINCE ALBERT 






TO CHOOSE FROM 
CHUBBINS-YOU KNOW 
MORE PIPE-SMOKERS 







THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO IN THE 
WORLD 
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. 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you 
ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of 


the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from 
this date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus 
postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 














SPORTSMEN’S 
DECORATIVE TROPHIES 


African and American 
Game Heads 


Fur Rugs « Horns « Antlers « Skins 





Write for bargain offerings 


4017-19 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES« CALIF. 











HUNT IN ALASKA 


With Jim Simpson 


For Kodiak Brown, Grizzly and Black Bear this 
Spring—with gun or camera. Fall hunts for Bear, 
Caribou, Mountain Sheep, Goat and the Big Kenia 
Peninsula Moose. Fishing. Summer Expeditions 
‘) years guiding and outfitting experience in 
Wyoming, 4 years in Alaska. Rates on application 
by airmail or wire 


JIM SIMPSON {/ormer!y of Wyoming} Anchorage, Alaska 
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Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


By ¢ CANADIAN LANDS ; 








Ast «Seized and Sold Yorlaxes 


$ 27 buys small island 
$ 40 buys 10 acres travelled road 
$ 76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 
$126 buys 20 acres lake front 
$256 buys 1000 feet lake frontage 
Our 21st Annual List, just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet, describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real sport; summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don't delay, WRITE TODAY 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .sadt#s"2ivts. 


MIAMI BEACH HOMES 
For Sale For Rent 
Specializing in Waterfront Residences 

J. GESCHEIDT, INC. 


130! Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 


FOR SALE—— 
Big Machias Lake Camps 


IN NORTHERN MAINE. Camps all furnished. 
23 miles from highway, way back in woods, on 


pa 




















real wilderness lakes. LAKE and BROOK 
TROUT. DEER, BEAR, MOOSE plentiful. 
Also good trapping. Township 12, Range 8. 


Write for details. 


FRED McGOWAN ASHLAND, MAINE 























certificate of recommendation to the 
military commander for the issuance of 
the firearms permit.” 

A firearms permit costs about $2.92, 
and allows the sportsman to take into 
Mexico four firearms of different cal- 
iber, and 100 cartridges for each gun. 
Mauser 7 mm. rifles, and Colt .45 auto- 
matics are barred, since these arms are 
used by the Mexican army. The tourist’s 
permit, which allows the foreigner to 
enter Mexico, costs about 80 cents. Two 
photos of the hunter are necessary to 
obtain this permit. The hunting license 
must be shown to an agent of the Mexi- 
can Forestry, Game, and Fish Depart- 
ment. If there is no such local agent, 
the license should be taken to the office 
of the Mexican Treasury Department. 
This should be done where and when 
you cross the border. 

White-tailed deer may be legally 
hunted in the north border states, along 
the Pacific watershed, and in the high- 
lands, until February 15. Turkey may be 
taken until March 31, as may also pec- 
cary. The quail season ends February 28. 
The season on mule deer and bear ends 
December 31. 

The warning given in “Here’s the Truth 
About Mexican Hunting” still holds 
good: Don’t employ guides or outfitters 
on this side of the line who are not 
licensed, bonded, and recognized by the 
Mexican government. American sports- 
men wishing to hunt in Mexico will do 
well to make all their arrangements for 
such a hunt through the medium of a 
legally recognized sportsman’s club, of 
which there are several. Professional 
guides, such as we have in the United 
States, are practically unknown in Mex- 
ico. Language, too, is a very great handi- 
cap unless you can speak Spanish 
fluently. So, despite the recent slight 
modification in the Mexican law, if you 
would hunt with success, without trouble 

-legal or otherwise—in that great game 
country, don’t go in “on your own,” but 
under the auspices of a law-abiding, re- 
sponsible, and properly organized sports- 
man’s club.—George Gerrish. 


Florida Lake Region 


ITHIN half an hour’s drive of 

Eustis, Fla., there are many lakes 
and streams offering excellent fishing 
for large-mouthed black bass and other 
fish. The size of the bass is something 
for the Northern fisherman to wonder 
at. In a local fishing contest last season, 
there were 10 bass entered which 
weighed more than 12 lb. The winner 
was a fish caught in the St. Johns River 
which weighed 14 lIb., 4 0oz., a fish to 


GFE, THATS THE 


BIGGEST PIKE EYER! 





make any angler proud. 

On a number of these waters there are 
fishing camps with boats, bait, and 
furnished cottages. Hotel and boarding 
house accommodations are plentiful, 
with rates at about any price you want 
to pay. 

The close season is short on fresh 
water fishing—March 15 to May 15. The 
bag limit is 12 black bass a day. A 
season's nonresident fishing license costs 
$5.50, except in Washington and Walton 
counties, where it is higher. But here 
we're only talking of Lake County, where 
there is all the fishing a man could want. 


Among the best fishing waters may be 
mentioned the St. Johns River, 26 miles 
from Eustis; Lake Eustis, near-by; Lake 
Apopka, 15 miles distant; and Lake Yale, 
at Grand Island. There are so many 
other good spots that a man couldn't 
fish them all, in one season. 

In the northeastern part of the county 
is some pretty fair hunting for deer, 
bear, turkey, wildcat, and ‘possum. 
There is good 4uck shooting on some of 
the lakes and streams, and quail are 
found all over the county.—P. D. Allen. 


Texas Salt-Water Fishing 


ORT ARANSAS, TEX., has some of the 

finest salt-water fishing in the world. 
In number of species of game fish, as 
well as in their quantity, it is doubtful if 
it is surpassed anywhere. Tarpon, mack- 
erel, kingfish, jackfish, trout (weakfish), 
channel bass, sheepshead, sand trout, 
and junefish are represented. 

The season for these fish varies. Tar- 
pon run from March to November, with 
the best months June to November; 
mackerel, April to September, with the 
best months June, July, and August; 
kingfish, May to September, with the 
best months June, July, and August; 
weakfish, September to May, with the 
best months October to December; chan- 
nel bass, all the year, with the best sea- 
son July to January. Fish like sheeps- 
head are caught throughout the year, 
with the best fishing during the winter 
months. The fish are caught from piers 
and jetties, as well as from boats and 
the surf. Fishing from jetties and piers 
is free. Tackle either may be purchased 
or rented locally. 

As for bait, mullet is best for tarpon; 


shrimp and artificials for mackerel; 
spoons for kingfish and jackfish; shrimp 
for weakfish, sheepshead, and sand 


trout; and shrimp or mullet for channel 
bass. 

Tarpon may be 
well as such other species 
jackfish, weakfish, channel 
trout, and junefish. Kingfish are 
out in the Gulf. 

Port Aransas is about 26 miles north 
of Corpus Christi, and only 6 miles from 
the famous Aransas Pass. In the many 
lagoons and inlets of that section is to 
be found some of the best duck shooting 
anywhere.—Shepherd Davis. 


caught from jetties, as 
as mackerel, 
sand 
found 


bass, 


Carolina Surf Fishing 


HE North Carolina coast has some of 

the finest surf fishing in America. It 
is one of the best-known spots for chan- 
nel bass in the late spring and fall, and 
the northern migration of bluefish dur- 
ing May is a spectacle such as can be 
seen in no other place. At times, the 
inlets and surf appear to be packed al- 
most solidly with fighting bluefish, feed- 
ing on small bunkers. 

Due to the tremendous interest in this 
sport, the State has improved the roads, 
and now offers every facility for the 
motorist. Two of the best-known locali- 
ties are Oregon Inlet and Cape Hatteras. 

Oregon Inlet is no longer inaccessible, 
but quite the opposite. It is very easily 
reached over a beautiful hard-surfaced 
road from Norfolk through Currituck, 
Coinjock, and Kitty Hawk. After this 
road turns off to Roanoke Island, follow 
an 8mile road down the peninsula to 
Oregon Inlet. Hatteras is reached via 
Oregon Inlet from the north and a long 
beach run, or via several ferries from 
the south. The beach run can best be 
made in a light car after reducing tire 
pressure.—Thomas Aitken. 
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Oregon Elk 


HERE is splendid elk hunting in the 

Blue Mountains south of Pendleton, 
Oreg., and there is a short open season. 
This territory is reached by fine high- 
ways and good forest roads, which the 
forest service keeps open in case of 
heavy snowfall. A guide or pack outfit 
is not needed, as one can drive directly 
to the hunting grounds with either truck 
or pleasure car. 

Many fine bulls were taken during the 
last several seasons. It is rare for a party 
of three or four hunters not to get at 
least one. In making the trip, one should 
have a good sleeping bag or plenty of 
blankets, as the elevation is about 3,000 
ft., and the temperature sometimes gets 
down to zero. This is also the country 







NOT A HUNTER 
IN SIGHT, SEASON 
MUST BE OVER! 





of the famous mule deer, that here some- 
times reaches a weight of 350 lb. There 
are also black and brown bear. How- 
ever, the deer season closes about o 
weeks before the elk season opens.— 
D. H. Mosher. 


Tasmanian Trout 


Fagg tage ohn wonderful big-game fish- 
ing is now becoming well known, 
and a number of Americans are taking 
the long journey almost yearly, in order 
to enjoy it. However, it is not generally 
known that on the island of Tasmania, 
several hundred miles south of Mel- 
bourne, there is really excellent fly-fish- 
ing for brown and rainbow trout. These 
fish are not native, but were introduced. 
The Tasmanian trout season is from 
September 1 to April 30, with the ex- 
ception of rainbow trout. On rainbows 
the season begins on November 1, and 
also ends with April 30. On many waters 
fishing is restricted to the use of arti- 
ficial lures. 

These Tasmanian trout often run 
large. In Great Lake brown trout have 
been caught weighing up to 20 lb., and 
rainbows up to 16 lb. As a matter of 
interesting fact, the average weight of 
both brown and rainbow trout, caught in 
Great Lake, is about 7 lb. Early in the 
season, fishing with spinners is the most 
productive. As the water falls during 
the Tasmanian summer season—winter 
with us—the fly-fishing is excellent. Such 
familiar patterns as Blue Dun, Black 
Gnat, Hare’s Ear, and March Brown 
are good. 

Great Lake, with its 50 square miles, 
is perhaps the best water for the sport. 
The Shannon River, outlet of the lake, 
is also good. There is bus service from 
Hobart to the lake, and the government 
maintains guest houses there. A brown 
trout was netted by the government 
from this lake, and later returned to 
the water, that weighed nearly 40 Ib., 
and was 42-in. long. Boats are available. 
There are a number of smaller lakes on 
the island, which have also been stocked. 

Among the good streams are the North 
and South Esk, with large brown trout, 
and the Meander, Liffey, and Lake 
rivers, in the Launceston _ section. 
Brown’s River may be reached out of 
Hobart. The Huon yielded Tasmania’s 
record trout, one that weighed more 
than 28 lb. West of Latrobe, in a dis- 
tance of less than 50 miles, there are 


ee 


at least seven good trout streams. The 
Forth offers 50 miles of good fishing. 
The Leven River, entering the ocean 
at Ulverstone, has 40 miles of fine trout 
water. There are a number of other 
good streams—too many to mention. 
Should you try the big-game fishing of 
Australia, run over to Tasmania, and 
get some thrills from its big, hard- 
fighting trout. There is regular steam- 
ship service. It makes a fine trip.—C. 
Besse Washburn. 


Florida Fishing and Hunting 


AKE TSALA APOPKA, at Inverness, 
Fla., is a very good lake for black 
bass. It is about a mile from the town, 
where you will find hotels and boarding 
houses, as well as restaurants. There 
are cottages at the lake for hunters and 
fishermen. You can rent a boat with out- 
board motor, if you wish, at a reasonable 
rental. Guides are also available. 

The lake is really a widening of the 
Withlacoochee River, which can be fol- 
lowed to the Gulf, about 20 miles away. 
There is also good bass fishing in the 
Homosassa River, just west of the 
town. 

The Kissimmee River, where it flows 
into Lake Okeechobee, is also good for 
bass, as is the lake. You can go to Okee- 
chobee on state highways numbers 29 
and 8. 

For hunting, the section around Tsala 
Apopka Lake would be hard to beat. 
The game includes quail, dove, squirrel, 
and ducks. There are some deer and 
wild turkey, but these are none too plen- 
tiful anywhere in the State.—Wesley 
Townsend. 


Around Timagami 


HERE is real fishing in both Diamond 

and Lady Evelyn lakes in the Tima- 
gami, and in the streams in that vicinity. 
Go to Timagami Station, and then by 
boat or canoe to these lakes, for there 
are no roads. 

The rivers and streams between North 
Bay and Timagami offer good speckled- 
trout fishing, and in the Lady Evelyn 
Lake region and the rivers and streams 
running into the lake the trout run large. 
A guide will be necessary there. 

Diamond Lake offers great bass fish- 
ing, and there is a fine camping spot on 
an island in the lake. In going to this 
lake, there are a couple of portages, 
neither of them very long, but the upper 
one is rocky. Going from Diamond Lake 
to Lady Evelyn Lake, there is also a 
portage around Lady Evelyn Falls. 

To reach there, go to Toronto, then to 
North Bay, then to Timagami.—Harry 
Hinkle. 


Big Game Hunting Tips 

OR big game, my first choice would 

be the Salmon River district of Idaho. 
There are guides for that section who 
will guarantee the hunter shots at sev- 
eral kinds of big game, with bird shoot- 
ing and fishing as side attractions. My 
second choice would be the Big Horn 
Basin, east or southeast of the Jackson 
Hole country, in Wyoming. Deer, sheep, 
goats, and bear are abundant in the 
Salmon River section, and deer and elk 
in the Big Horn Basin. 

My third choice would be Oregon, 
where mule deer are abundant, as are 
black-tails. Northern California, the land 
of the mule deer, has lots of lava beds 
and rolling hills, and many hunters. 
Also, there are few professional guides 
and outfitters —Wm. Mortimer. 
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NO UPSET STOMACH TROUBLES ME, 
NO"MORNING-AFTER” WOE, 

NO HEADACHES STAY TO MAR MY DAY, 
THEY SIMPLY HAVE TO GO. 

TO NIP ACOLD BEFORE IT’s OLD 

| ALKALIZE IT WELL,SIR. 

| DODGE THE GRIEF AND GET RELIEF 


A sy taKiNG ALKA-SELTZER 








When a Headache, Upset Stomach, Cold 
or some other common everyday acheor 
pain threatens to spoil your good time— 
be wise—Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer. A 
tablet in a glass of water makes a pleas- 
ant tasting, effervescent solution, which 
brings quick relief in TWO ways. Be- 
cause it contains an analgesic (sodium 
acetyl salicylate) it first relieves the 
pain and then because of its alkalizing 
properties, it corrects the cause of 
the trouble when as- 
sociated with an ex- 
cess acid condition. 






ALKALIZE WITH 


Alka- 
Seltzer 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 30%-GOF Pkgs 


Also sold by the glass at 
Drug Store Soda Fountains 














>see “ 


Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 


for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 18. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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When Salmon Battle Power Dams 


VER since dams have been 
thrown across rivers in 


electric power projects, 
there has been considerable concern over 
the fate of fingerling salmon on their 
way down to the sea after having been 
spawned. What happened to these young- 
sters, conservationists wanted to know, 
when they got caught in the raging 
waters of the draft tubes and were car- 
ried into the whirling blades of the great 
turbines? How many survived? How 
many were killed or maimed? 

To find out just how these modern 
wheels of progress affected the finger- 
lings, the Oregon Game Commission re- 
cently conducted the first experiment of 
its sort ever made. The Cazadero dam, 
on the Clackamas River, was selected as 
the scene of the test. This dam is of the 
high type, having a 130-ft. fall through 
the tubes that lead into 4-ft. turbines 
which run at 360 revolutions a minute. 




















Dr. Harlan B. Holmes, aquatic biolo- 
gist for the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, and formerly with the Bureau of 
Fisheries, was in charge of the experi- 
ment. Precautions were taken to make 
the test as accurate as possible. A 150- 
ft. net with 4-in. mesh was strung just 
below the outlet to catch dead fingerlings 
so they could be counted. In addition, 
Vernon E. Brock, chief icthyologist for 
the State Fish Commission, donned a 
diving suit, and stood at the bottom of 
the tailrace with a net to catch as many 
of the dead and wounded fish as he pos- 
sibly could. 

When everything was ready, batches 
of Chinook salmon fingerlings, varying 
from 3 to 5 in. in length, were carefully 
lowered into the draft tubes. This was 
done by means of paper bags, treated 
with paraffin, and filled with water. Into 
each bag, 200 salmon were placed, and 
two bags were lowered at a time. A 
sharp pull of the cord broke open 
these bags, and released the fish into 
the tubes whence they were swept 
down to the turbine. 

Only one turbine was run during 
the tests. This was allowed to turn for 
a period of two minutes for each 
batch of fish, and then was stopped 
while the fish were recovered and 
counted. 

The first two bags were lowered, 
the wheels turned, and out from the 
surging waters came the fingerlings 

battered, torn, stunned, dead. 


Brock, standing next to the outlet, 
could see, through the clear water, ev- 
erything that happened. 

“They came out of that pipe,” he said, 
“at all angles, and badly battered. The 
bottom was literally paved with dead 
fish.” 

Another observer, watching from the 
surface, saw another side of what went 
on. 

“IT saw many fish, which seemed 
stunned, swimming on the surface of 
the water,” he said. “Some seemed to 
recover in a short time, while others 
were probably doomed to die from in- 
juries.” 

The experiments were repeated several 
times, and, at the end, it was estimated 
that an average of 175 dead fish were re- 
covered out of each group of 400 that 
were dropped into the tubes. Another 25 
dead fish probably were not recovered. 
This made a probable total of 200 fish 
killed out of every 400 that went through 
the experience, or an average of 50 per- 
cent. 

In commenting on this high mortality, 
Dr. Holmes said that this turbine could 
not be considered typical of all. “It runs 
faster, and the openings for the fish are 
smaller than the average,” he said. “In 
turbines with larger wheels, operating at 
lower water pressure, the fish would have 
a greater chance to survive. In fact, the 
most favorable passage in downstream 
migration of small fish might be through 


such turbines, as there would be no 


At left, lowering a paper bag, filled with small fish, into the draft tube of the 
turbine. Below, left, Vernon E. Brock, in diver's suit, brings a net of dead fish 
from the river bottom. Right, below, the draft tube through which the fish passed 
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sausage-grinder action. Bonneville dam 
will be equipped with turbines of this 
slow-moving type.” 

The experiment was observed by offi- 
cials of many interested organizations, 
including H. S. Davis, investigator for 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, P. R. Need- 
ham, head of the same bureau in Cali- 
fornia, E. P. Cliff of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Frank Wire, supervisor of the 
Oregon State Game Commission, and 
Mike Hoy, master fish warden for the 
State—Chet Rehfield. 























Diagram showing construction details of 
the automatic feeding station for birds 


Automatic Bird Feeder 


FEEDING station for game birds, 
A devised by W. H. Nautel, of Wad- 

dington, N. Y., supplies feed con- 
tinuously, even in heavy snows. The 
feeder is suspended from a branch so 
that it hangs a foot or so over the head 
of a bird on the ground, thus making the 
feed easily accessible. 

The storage part of the feeder is about 
8 in. square, and 15 in. high. The roof is 
hinged so the feeder can be filled. A %- 
in. hole is bored in the center of the bot- 
tom. The feeding receptacle is made of 
coarse screening, and is suspended by 
a wire, which is looped twice around a 
nail, laid across the hole and held in 
place by staples. The upper end of the 
wire extends several inches into the feed 
compartment. A bird, pecking at the corn 
in the feeding receptacle, causes the wire 
to shake out a few kernels at a time. 
Cock pheasants soon learn that the 
movement of the feeder causes the grain 
to fall, and have been seen striking at it 
with their feet in an effort to bring down 
more of the feed. 

Nautel finds that about three fillings 
of grain a winter will keep a dozen birds 
well-fed. He uses a mixture of corn and 
buckwheat, with coarse gravel to aid in 
the bird’s digestion. Mixtures of other 
grains may be used just as readily, and 
be equally satisfactory, however. 


Grouse Rearing Fails 


ICHIGAN’S experiments in the rear- 

ing of sharptail grouse have again 
failed, according to the Michigan Con- 
servation Department. Of the 25 eggs 
of this species collected in the upper 
peninsula last spring, 13 were hatched 
successfully. Those that reached fledg- 
ling size all died from the same disease 
that destroyed those hatched in previous 
years. 
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What Kind of Judges 
Have You? 


T EVERY session of the legislature 
in each state, organized sports- | 


men spend time and money at-| 


| 


tempting to have sound laws passed to | 
protect fish and game. Prior to the ses- | 


sions, the sportsmen take the time and 
trouble to study conditions in 
streams and afield so that they may ar- 
gue intelligently for necessary protective | 
legislation. 

In some instances, they succeed in hav- 
ing passed excellent laws with adequate | 
penalties for violations, and later they 
meet with and cooperate with the game 
wardens, whose duty it 
laws that protect wildlife. 

This is fine, but it does not go far 
enough. Laws made to protect fish and 
game, no matter how well they are en- 
forced by the wardens, will not stop vio- 
lations until judges back up our police 
officers. 

What we need are judges who know 
the value of fish and game, judges who 
know that laws mean little if violators 
get off with light, or no punishment, and 
judges, not afraid of political conse- 
quences, who will impose sentences that 
will make lawbreakers think before they 
attempt to break any of our fish or game 
laws. 

What the anglers and hunters every- 
where should strive for is to get judges 
like Daniel S. O’Brien, of San Francisco, 
who knows how to deal with fish and 
game law violators. 

After finding a hunter guilty of pos- 
sessing 447 ducks, Judge O’Brien 
posed a sentence of six months in jail, 
and said: 

“The Legislature of California has 
passed laws defining the season during 
which ducks and other game may be 
hunted. It has limited the amount of 
ducks to be possessed at one time by any 
hunter. 


‘IF THIS kind of slaughter continues, 

there will be no game in California. 
The game of California must be pro- 
tected, and the laws of California must 
be carried out. 

“If the courts do not uphold the actions 
of the Fish and Game Commission of 
California, all the laws passed by the 
Legislature of this State will be nullified. 
We might as well tear them out of the 
book. 

“No man can come into this court and 
pay a fine for a violation of this char- 
acter. In other words, wildlife of the 
state of California is not put up on the 
auction block t be sold to the highest 
bidder. Wildlife is not for sale in this 
court. 

“I have been consistent in this mat- 
ter, as every magistrate should be. I 
would be failing in my duty, represent- 
ing the people of the State of California, 
and representing the forces of law and 
order, if I did not do my full duty. 

“Punishment, in my opinion, is not de- 


the | 
| 


is to enforce 


im- | 


| 





signed to punish the particular defend-| 


ant before the court; it is to act as a 
warning to others so that they will not 
be guilty of a similar crime. 


“The defendant must suffer the full | 


penalty of the law as far as the jail sen- 
tence is concerned, and that is six 
months in the county jail.” 

When the sportsmen of a community 
can convince their judges that violators 
should not be permitted to pay inad- 
equate fines, or, as Judge O’Brien puts 
it, “cannot buy wildlife,” that community 
is going to have very little illegal fishing 
or hunting.—J. P. Cuenin. 


Wild Rabbits ee 


Can furnish any number. in 
season for restocking or 
Place  cottontail 


now which can be 


shippe d only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 





EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 








do- it-with-squabs 


ily, steadily raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. 
pains ary trade when these great luxury 


Why breed for 


national markets want all the squabs 
you can — every day in the year? 
e give a large bonus in stock for 


promptne Write postcard today, get 
eye-opening free picture book. RICE 
FARM, 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 





Insure Better Shooting 


by planting our PrOVEN DUCK, PHEASANT, 
duait id her game rac 
ARANTEEI 








est foodenrocceet zicce! 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME B' DSALSO 

WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 71-C 


QUEBEC MINK $ADeach 









PLATINUM FOX rs: 

request 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before ac- 
ceptance. $25.00 was paid to me in 1936 for the pelt of my 
poorest mink with a high of $36.75 for the best i eared to 
pelt. Bred female mink priced on request. Book ‘‘Domestic 


$1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’S ae ay RANCH 
Bemus Point, N. On Chautauqua Lake. 


Mink 





Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


PLA VV T Natural aquatic food plants will 
‘ bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
our favorite waters, Plant WI 
RICE, WILD CELERY, PON 
WEED SEEDS and others 
penne to grow. Prices r luced 
discount on early orders. Write 
for wenpertmentungadtseeane free 


NOW genes. any years experience. 
Box 331-8 hkosh es an 


Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own hes 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 18. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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1 Rabbits 


“Any number Jacks or Cottontails 
for restocking, field trials, ete. 
Live arrival guaranteed! 


THE CROWE ANIMAL CO. 


Greensburg, Kan. Est. 1890 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Plant Terrell’. Natural Foods that 
Will Attract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, ete. Com- 
lete Line Best Duck —_Fish — Game 
Foods. 42 Years’ Suegess. Describe Place 
—Advice—Folder Free. 

464 A Biock 


TERRELL’S osuxosu wis. 


Complete Planting Job Done If Desired. 
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The Antelope Speed Problem 


EDITOR LETTER by K. C. 
Outdoor Life: Kartchner ques- 

tions my statement in 
a recent issue that antelopes can do 
more that 60 miles an hour. Kartchner 
lives near antelope country, but his say- 
ing 37 miles an hour is their top speed 
is silly. 

On one occasion, a single antelope cut 
across in front of my car when the 
speedometer registered 62. Unfortunate- 
ly, I was alone at the time. On several 
occasions small herds have kept up with 
my car for a quarter of a mile or so 
when the speedometer was almost at 60. 
I cannot remember who was with me at 
the time. However, I remember very 
well the first time I ever saw an antelope 
hit a mile-a-minute clip. It was in the 
Big Bend of Texas on the Alpine-Fort 
Stockton road, and I was with my wife 
and Marion Dulmadge, formerly of 
Phoenix, Ariz. A lone buck antelope 


MAYBE AUTO 
SPEEDOMETERS 
ARE GEARED up! 








the car when 
50 ft. of 


came alongside it was 
doing 55, ran within it for 
several hundred yards, then put on a 
burst of speed, and shot in front of it. 
He was doing considerably more than 60. 

Roy Chapman Andrews reports that 
he has clocked Mongolian antelopes at 
60. Because he is a scientist, his word is 
taken as gospel. I see no reason why our 
own antelopes aren’t as fast as any in 
the world. 

The speed of antelopes varies—I’ll ad- 
mit that. I remember chasing one buck 
on a plain near Fort Davis, Tex. I kept 
up with him at 45, and began overtaking 
him at 50. But that was a very old, 
stiff buck that had been in that pasture 
for many years. 

Charles C. Ren, who has hunted ante- 
lope all his life, in the Northwest and 
in Sonora, is convinced that an antelope 
in its prime, running over smooth, hard 
ground, and thoroughly scared, can come 
close to hitting 70. Ren is a professional 
guide in Sonora now.—Jack O’Connor, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Y EARLY years 

were spent in west- 
ern South Dakota and 
eastern Wyoming where antelopes used 
to be very numerous. I've just read K. C. 
Kartchner’s letter in a recent issue, in 
which he says he kept up with antelope 
herds while riding an ordinary cow pony. 
Well, Mr. Kartchner may try to stuff 
such nonsense down the throats of city 
dudes, but he can’t make me believe such 
tommyrot for I know better from ex- 
perience. 

About 20 years ago I was riding, not 
an ordinary cow pony, but a top saddle 
horse about 20 miles west of Edgemont, 
S. D., and just across the line in Wyom- 
ing. I jumped a herd of antelopes, and 
I thought I would see how their speed 
compared to that of a good horse, so I 
gave chase. 

The antelopes kept on the ridge, to my 
right, which circled around to the top of 
another ridge. I cut across to see if I 
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could head them off, having about half as 
far to travel as they did. They beat me 
there and went bounding away, leaving 
me as if I was standing still. 

Either horses are faster or antelopes 
slower in Arizona than in Wyoming. Mr. 
O’Connor’s articles are O. K., and he 
knows his antelopes.—D. H. Bair, 
Artesia, Cal. 


It Just Takes Patience 


EDITOR HE letter of Mr. 
Outdoor Life: Wright in a recent 
issue in which he im- 
plies he doesn’t believe all in my letter, 
“Rifle for Hunter-Angler” has left me 
heartbroken. In reply, I wish to say I 
have done these things and many more. 
As a boy in Africa, I had a swarm of 
ants trained to hunt wild honey, and an 
anteater that would lead me to them. 
We used to fill fish bladders with light- 
ning bugs and use them for electric-light 
bulbs—in fact, they were the first in 
Africa (patent pending). We had a crew 
of trained monkeys to climb trees and 
throw down fruit and coconuts. We 
trained giant spiders to make webs to 
eatch the fruit, so it wouldn’t bruise 
when it fell from the trees. A pen of 
wild boars would husk the coconuts; a 
trained boa constrictor squeezed our 
limes and lemons, and, on Mondays, 
helped Ma wring out the wash. We had 
a tank of electric eels hooked up in series 
to furnish electricity for our door bells. 
Pete, the porcupine, would go out under 
the old apple tree, roll over, and get the 
fruit on his quills, then scrape them off 
in a basket. A bunch of beavers did 
most of our logging for us, enabling us 
to live a happy, carefree life. 

For goodness sake, Mr. Wright, don’t 
be so skeptical—go out and commune 
with nature a bit.—Lt. J. E. Nolan, U. 8, 
N., Chicago, Ill. 


Never Sees Big Elk Herds 


EDITOR OME persons have a 
Outdoor Life: habit of writing in 

big figures. According 
to the game surveys at the start of 1937, 
Wyoming was supposed to have 37,500 
head of elk. Frederick A. Potter wrote 
in a recent issue that he saw 16 elk in 


MUST BE ELK, 
iT MOVED: 








one day’s ride, giving the readers an idea 
that there were large numbers of elk 
here. He should have seen at least 1,000 
head in one day, according to the slip- 
shod game surveys. 

I have been guiding and hunting big 
game here, and in the same vicinity Mr. 
Potter hunted, for the last 19 years. I 
have been photographing wild game for 
the last nine years, and know that elk 
herds are getting smaller every season. 
I have yet to see them in such numbers 
as are given in the reports. They are 
not here in any such numbers, and 
haven't been for the last several years. 

The last four seasons, our elk have 
been going through unmerciful slaughter 
as a result of having the Teton and Wind 
River game preserves open to hunting. 
The hunters on these preserves kill 
everything that moves, including pet 
does that are belled, cow moose, and one 
hunter shot a black horse from under a 
guide.—_T. W. Daniels, Dubois, Wyo. 


Double-Duty Deer Tags 


EDITOR ICHIGAN’S _ deer- 
Outdoor Life: tag law makes me 

want to put some of 
you men in your places. Last year, a 
hunter bought a deer tag and license, 
went to the North woods during the 
early part of the season, and killed his 
buck. He came home as smug as could 


MAY BE | OUGHT 
TO TAG SOME 
OF THESE 
DOUBLE | 
TAGGERS: 








be, and a few days later returned to the 
woods, killed another buck, and brought 
it back, using the same tag he’d used 
the first time. Why doesn’t the State 
make the tags so they can’t be used 
again? I ask you, is this man a sports- 
man?—Mrs. Oston Wyatt, Detroit, Mich. 


Bears and a .30/30 


EDITOR UST how powerful is 
Outdoor Life: the .30/30? I have 

hunted for more than 
40 years, and have a beautiful .30/30. I 
also have many rifles up to elephant 
guns, and know something of the power 
of the various calibers. 

All of which leads up to an article by 
Clifford R. Kopas in a recent issue under 
the title, “Only Dead Grizzlies Are Safe.” 
I enjoyed the article. What I wonder at 
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is the story of Anderson, who with a 
rusty old .30/30, faced five grizzlies with 
only five cartridges, and killed all five 
with one shot each. Do you think this 
possible with that cartridge? I do not. 

What would Capt. Edward C. Cross- 
man think? I know that the .30/30 is 
the common gun carried by most trap- 
pers and hunters. It is a fine all-round 
rifle. But, if I were on a rock with five 
grizzlies trying to get at me and only 
five cartridges, give me my .30/06 or my 
8 mm. Mauser, and even then I wouldn’t 
expect to kill five with one shot each. 

I have a pet .30/30, but if it will do 
that work I am going to have it framed. 
—Albert M. Reed, Manchester, Vt. 


Bag 3,000 Doves 


ECENTLY = several 

Jacksonville _ resi- 
dents went to Cuba for 
a dove hunt. They killed more than 3,000 
doves. In my opinion, this wholesale 
slaughter by these so-called sportsmen is 
inexcusable. I also believe the Cuban 
game department should be censured as 
government officials and the Cuban game 
commissioner were present on this hunt. 

T. H. Park, Jacksonville, Fla. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Arrows Humane 


EDITOR HE long bow has 
Outdoor Life: killed all types 

of American big 
game _ successfully, including Kodiak 
bear. It is surprising what damage a 
steel broadhead hunting arrow will do 
to medium-sized game such as deer, at 
50 or 75 yd., a distance that is not un- 
common in rifle hunting in timbered 
country. Its accuracy depends on the 


HEY, THAT'S MY 
PENCIL YOU'RE 
SHOOTIN’ AT! 















man behind the bow, or rifle. Will 
Thompson, one of America’s early arch- 
ers, could split a lead pencil at 10 yd., 
with few misses. 

As to the humane angle, there are 
- many answers. An arrow leaves a bet- 
ter blood trail than some high-velocity 
cartridges. Apparently some persons 
think it necessary only to score a hit 
with a rifle, and the quarry drops dead. 
There are bound to be cripples in all 
types of hunting, but I still maintain 
the wounds inflicted by a hunting arrow, 
if not in a vital spot, are less likely to 
prove as painful, or as fatal, as those of 
a rifle bullet. Yet, they will most cer- 
tainly kill deer if used correctly—C. G. 
Culin, III, Cranford, N. J. 


Cougars With a .22 


EDITOR HE letter of Bud 
Outdoor Life: Barber, on buck 

fever and the .22 rifle, 
said that the poor chaps who get buck 
fever wouldn’t have a chance with a .22. 
To my way of thinking, the poor chap 
who gets buck fever is a menace to hunt- 
ing. Robert Carr, of Soda Springs, Id., in 
another letter, wrote that anyone who 
used less than a .30 caliber rifle to hunt 
deer was just a plain idiot. Does Mr. 
Carr know what size hole the .22 Long 
Rifle slug leaves in the carcass of a deer? 
Just exactly the same size as one made 
by the .30/06 government. I use the .22 
to kill cougar. So I would consider the 
man who kills deer with this rifle a real 
sportsman, and a very good shot.—Bill 
Long, Lebanon, Oreg. 
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The Dangerous Rowboat 


AVING read Wil- 
liam Jackson’s ar- 
ticle on better boats 
for duck hunting, I think he is just as 
wet as if he had let go with both barrels 
broadside while standing in a canoe. 
Why will a man say a rowboat is O. K. 
for duck hunting? And why advocate 
more than one man going in a boat? 
Just try to hide a rowboat in a swamp, 
where it is difficult enough to conceal a 
skiff. Maybe Mr. Jackson never hunted 
in swamps like we have in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. But please, Mr. Jackson, 
don’t tell the boys who don’t know any 
better to go out two, three, or four in 
a boat on a duck hunt. Some of them 
may have families—Edd Higgins, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


It's The Limit 


HE letters of L. S. 

Frost and Stanley 
Polkowski, Jr., in re- 
cent issues gave me a chuckle. Both 
gentlemen pan me severely for posing 
with a nice string of fish in one of the 
pictures that illustrated my article, “The 
Challenge of Strange Waters,” in OvuT- 
poor Lire. Such expressions as “fish hog,” 
“hanging head in shame,” etc., dotted 
their comments. 

Can it be that they have never had the 
fun of being out on a fishing trip with a 
bunch of the boys, each, in turn, posing 
for a picture with the entire catch? 
That’s what really happened in this case. 
Isn’t it a pretty long stretch of the imag- 
ination to assume, merely because a per- 
son happens to be holding a string of 
fish, that he caught them? 

Give us writers a break, boys. We also 
have ideas of sportsmanship, and know 
limits in fishing.—L. C. Sheppard, Albert 
City, Iowa. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HERE is something 

wrong with a man 
who wouldn’t§ smile 
after catching the legal limit of trout. 
Barring, of course, that he isn’t morose 
or something. I would like also to see 
Stanley Polkowski, Jr., and his friend 
restrain themselves from catching the 
limit when they were biting as well as 
the “poor fish’ were for Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Polkowski also says that they 
wouldn’t catch the limit if they could 
“down his way.” In other words, he 
never had the chance “down thar” so 
how do we know that he wouldn’t have 
done the same thing if he were in Mr. 
Sheppard’s waders?—Leo Dehner, Jr., 
Burlington, Ia. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


The Opossum Mystery 


EDITOR ERE’S that help C. 
Outdoor Life: W. Bonar asked 

for in a recent issue 
about how baby opossums get into the 
pouch of the mother. While I am no ex- 
pert, I have among my possessions the 
works of that great naturalist, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, and it is from his 
“Lives of Game Animals,” Volume 4, that 
I gleaned the following facts: 

“The breeding of the opossum has 
been made the subject of more fairy tales 
and fantastic explanations than any 
other perfectly simple natural process. 
The whole process of reproduction is as 


in other quadrupeds—except in one im- 
portant particular. Most of our young 
animals are raised at the breast, and 
cuddled in the mother’s arms. But in the 
opossum it is otherwise; its babies look 
like they are born too soon; they are 
never mother-cuddled; and every little 
opossum is an incubator baby.” 

Seton goes on to say that, immediately 
after birth, the young opossums crawl 
into the mother’s pouch themselves, 
where they attach themselves to the 
teats, never letting go until they are 
sufficiently developed to take peeks at 
the outside world over the edge of the 
pouch.—Lee Johns, Saint Louis, Mo. 

W. BONAR, of 
- Bellaire, Ohio, 

asks in a recent issue 
how young opossums, which he declares 
are no larger than a grain of wheat, get 
into the pouch of the mother. 

Every one knows that opossum eggs 
are very small, even smaller than the egg 
of a humming bird. The female lays all 
of her eggs at one sitting, depositing 
them on the ground at any convenient 
place. She then puts the eggs in her 
pouch with her front paws, and carries 
the eggs in the pouch until they hatch 30 
days later.—Lee Guthrie, Curryville, Mo. 


Duck Laws to Stay? 


EDITOR "K AORE Ducks to 
Outdoor Life: Hunt” by Morris 

Johnson, in a recent 
issue, interested me very much. 

We have had some experience with 
the promises of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey in years past. In these in- 
stances, the promises have not been 
fulfilled nor were the announced in- 
tentions the real ones. I refer to what 
the bureau did in the plover situation. 
There was undoubtedly need of pro- 
tection for plover at the time it was 
given, yet the protection has been ex- 
tended for many years. Yet, plover are 
exceedingly plentifui today, and could 
unquestionably stand a modified open 
season. Why, then, should any intelligent 
person believe that the real intention of 
the bureau with regard to ducks will be 
any different from what it was in regard 
to plover?—Charles F. Atwood, East- 
ham, Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Ban Shotgun for Squirrels? 


EDITOR INCE I was a boy, 
Outdoor Life: most folks I have 
hunted with have felt 
that they just must have a shotgun for 
squirrel hunting. For my part, I hunt 
them with a muzzle-loading rifle that I 
fished out of the junk, and had rebuilt 
and reconditioned. I recently returned 
from a camping trip to Blue Lick 
Springs with a companion who uses a 
pump gun. At the end of the hunt, I 
had killed just six squirrels to his one. 
We make a lot of fuss about the 
dwindling squirrel supply. Let there be 
a law in each state that no man under 
50 can shoot squirrels with anything but 
a rifle, and we will have more squirrels 
and more sport.—C. C. Lambert, Russell, 
Ky. 
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MIGHTIEST OF HIS TRIBE 


As formidable-looking as the day he.was shot in West Afr 
this male gorilla, biggest ever taken, now glares defiance 


in a museum group. There is a yarn about him on page 20 





By 
BEN EAST 


RY to imagine the scene! A bar- 

ren island, a mile wide and twice 

as long, rising out of the sea. At 

the southern end, twenty or thirty 
yards of beach, littered with bowlders 
bigger than a kitchen stove, and then 
100-foot broken cliffs, rising in steplike 
ledges. At the top of the cliffs, a long, 
flat table-top that slopes all the way 
down to the northern end, winding up 
in a long, jagged reef, running out into 
the sea. 

Nothing taller on it than a few creep- 
ing clumps of grease willow. Just mossy 
tundra and big bowlders and long slopes 
of bare rock. Scattered patches of dirty 
snow at the foot of the cliffs, where the 
July sun hasn’t climbed high enough to 
melt it. Surf breaking along the outer 
shore, smashing into the rocks, and ex- 
ploding in white geysers. 

And, halfway down the cliff, the big, 
white bear, standing like 
something hewed from 
old ivory, staring out 
over the sea, watching 
the Venture roll and 
hammer her way inshore. 

I’m telling you that 
bear made a picture. The 
only living thing on all 4 
that bleak island. Big -4 
and ponderous, yet some- *‘ 
how gracefully alert. 
Long neck outstretched, 
peinted head motionless. 
The great white bear of 
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Ben East and the bear which he 
killed with a lucky shot between 
the eyes as the brute charged him 


the north! The bear on whose flesh the 
ill-fated Swedish explorer, Andrée, and 
his two comrades lived on the long 
march to their last camp on White 
Island. The bear that Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson calls the most dangerous of all. 
Nanook to the Eskimos, Wab’sco to the 
Swampy Crees. 

And the half dozen of us on the Ven- 
ture’s heaving deck? Our pulses were 
hammering, we were holding our breath 
and talking in whispers, as if the bear 
could hear us across 600 yards of sea, 
above the roar of the wind and the 
thrumming of the engine. 

Tommy Lameboy, the aged pilot, 
yelled something in Cree at the skipper. 
The skipper yelled back, and Tommy 
swung the wheel and drove the schoon- 
er straight in toward the beach. 

Our polar bear hunt was under way! 
A lot had gone before, naturally. You 
don’t just step out of your 
living room, pick up your 
rifle, and start hunting 
white bears. We had left 
home, my wife and I, on 
July 8, driving north 300 
miles to Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich. Howard Cooper had 
started from Kalamazoo the 
same day in his monoplane. 
~ In the Canadian Soo that 
night, we met Lloyd Mel- 
ville, who was to have 
charge of the party, the 
Nelson Talbott family from 
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Jack Palmaquist, skiiia 
of the bear-hunt 


A SPORTSMAN WHOSE MOST FEROCIOUS GAME HAD 








BEEN WHITE-TAILS, FINDS RARE ADVENTURE AND 
SPINE-TINGLING THRILLS HUNTING POLAR BEARS 


Dayton, Ohio, and Jane Carrott, from 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The next afternoon we rolled out of 
the Soo on a train for North Bay, Coch- 
rane, and Moosonee, on our way to 
James Bay, an almost unknown arm of 
the polar seas which cuts down into the 
top of the continent below the broader 
wedge of Hudson Bay. Werwere after 
polar bears, a few ptarmigan and water- 
fowl for two museums, and whatever 
else the bay and its barren lands might 
have to offer. 

We reached the end of steel at sprawl- 
ing Moosonee. There Skipper Palmquist 
was waiting for us with the forty-three- 
foot, two-masted Venture. 

We started up James Bay on July 12. 
Ten days later we dropped the schoon- 
er’s hook in Long Island Sound, twenty 
miles or so north of Cape Jones, where 
James Bay opens into Hudson Bay. 
Somewhere on the face of the earth 
there may be bleaker, 
lonelier places. I doubt 
it. 

We were in good 
polar-bear country. The 
white bear, tradition 
notwithstanding, is not 
always a bear of the 
open sea and floating 
ice fields. His home, of 
course, is in the great 
north, where he is per- 
fectly fitted for the 
stern conditions. But he 
is a land bear as well, 
regularly summering 
on the bleak islands 
that fringe the shores 
of the polar ocean. In 
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James Bay, he gets perhaps as far south 
as he ever does in North America, 
ranging down to Charlton Island, less 
than seventy-five miles northeast of 
Moosonee. From Charlton north, Twin 
Islands, Grey Goose, Bear Island, Club 
Islands and the Belchers are the sum- 
mer homes of a surprising number of 
polar bears. 

There is no open season, so far as 
white men are concerned, on these 
bears in James Bay. If you plan a hunt 
in that district, you'll be out of luck un- 
less you collect your bears for some 
reputable museum, as Cooper and I did. 
In our case, we were allowed two bears 
apiece. 

Our party, as it stood, was too big for 
polar-bear hunting, so, at Long Island 
Sound, we divided. We made a com- 
fortable land camp on a bleak, flat 
island in a bay, and left all the party 
there save Cooper, Jane Carrott, my 
wife, and myself. My 
wife and Jane went 
along in the hope of 
seeing a polar-bear hunt 
from the deck of the 
schooner. They got their 
wish! 

The second forenoon 
we came in under the 
lee of Little Bear Island, 
a dozen miles or so off 
the tip of Cape Jones, 
in a raging northwest 
wind, with swells laying 
the Venture over on her 
port lights, and a black 
squall hammering down 
out of the north. 

Weran half the length 





The Venture aground ona 
reef which she struck in 
a pea-soup fog. She was 
refloated at high tide 





Tommy Lameboy at the wheel of the Venture 


of the island looking for a harbor. When 
we failed to find shelter, we turned and 
ran for it, with the squall on our heels. 
Two miles away, behind a nameless 
small island, we found a perfect horse- 
shoe harbor. 

As soon as the squall had blown itself 
out, Cooper and I went ashore with 
rifles and glasses, to climb the backbone 
of the island, and have a look at Little 
Bear, across the channel. 

My motion-picture camera jammed, 
and, when I went back to the ship to fix 
it, I found the wind howling through 
the rigging and both anchors dragging. 
Suddenly we heard Cooper hail. 

He was running up and down, waving 
his arms. The wind tore his words away 
as he shouted them, but we caught the 
word “bear,” and the skipper sent 
Allego and Tommy Lameboy to bring 
him aboard. 

It seemed Cooper had seen the biggest 
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polar bear in that section. He’d lain be- 
hind a rock and watched the bear, over 
on the other island, through his 18X 
spotting glasses. “It’s big,’’ he assured 
us. 

We tumbled into the big freight 
canoe, and hurried ashore. At the top 
of the island, we waited impatiently 
while Cooper laid the powerful glasses 
over a rock, and swung them slowly. 

The bear had moved, and it took him 
maybe five minutes to find it. When he 
did, it was walking around on the cliff 
as if grazing. But between it and our 
island ran a savage welter of seas and 
breakers in which no canoe could sur- 
vive for five minutes! I’d have mort- 
gaged my soul just then for some magic 
means of getting across. We sat fasci- 
nated, watching the white bear through 
the binoculars. At last, Palmquist could 
stand it no longer. 

“We'll not get him this way,” he 
burst out. “Tommy says he'll go into 
the ocean at dark if the wind dies. 
Let’s try him!” 

A canoe was still out of the question, 
so we sailed the Venture boldly out of 
the harbor into the open sea. And al- 
most immediately the bear saw or heard 
us, and came clambering down the face 
of the cliffs. 

There he stayed, an ivory image, 
while we crossed the channel and came 
under the island. When we came direct- 
ly opposite the bear, it turned and clam- 
bered up the cliff. Tommy Lameboy 
brought the schooner about, and drove 
it at the shore, and the bear galloped off. 

It was out of sight before the hook 
went rattling. off the Venture’s bow. 
Tommy jumped into the big canoe, 
which was trailing at the stern, and 
Cooper and I scurried after him. Some- 
how we drove the canoe fifty yards to 
shore through the heaving swells, some- 
how we beached it on a sloping shelf of 








The whole party engages in a tug of war with the author's bear, dragging it ashore for skinning 


rock without swamping it in the break- 
ers. 

Wab'sco had something better than a 
half-mile start. But that failed to dis- 
courage Tommy. The old Cree spoke no 
English and we no Cree, but his ges- 
tures were more eloquent than words. 
He shuffled off at amazing speed, leav- 
ing us no choice but to follow. Tommy 
carried no rifle. Cooper and I wished to 
kill our own bear. 

Cooper had drawn the straw for first 
shot in the event chances were equal. 
Trailing Tommy by twenty yards, we 
halted for a breather, midway across 
the island. 

It was then I decided to break away 
from the others. I knew I couldn’t run 
much farther over that soft moss and 
be in condition to shoot a bear when 
the time came. And, in the second 
place, I was losing faith in the strategy 
of the hunt. If we arrived together on 





Members of the bear-hunting expedition preparing breakfast at one of the several comps 
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the west shore of the island, we’d have 
one chance between us, I reasoned, and 
that would be a slim one. If we blun- 
dered onto the bear and failed to stop 
it, or if it had circled ahead of us, no 
one would get a shot. 

I panted out my plan to Cooper. 
When he and Tommy started on again, 
I laid my course at right angles to 
theirs toward the top of the high cliffs. 
I reasoned the bear might circle back 
along the cliffs or follow the rocky 
beach below them. 

I went at an easy dog trot, and, by 
the time I reached the top of the cliffs, 
I had recovered my breath sufficiently 
to make shooting possible. 

From the top of the rocks, I found it 
was impossible to see all of the beach 
at their foot, so I clambered thirty or 
forty feet down the cliff to work along 
rough ledges. From that point, I could 
see all the cliff and the beach. But my 
view behind and in front was limited, 
and I took it pretty slowly. If the bear 
came tearing over the rim of the cliff, 
he’d be on top of me before I knew it. I 
had just decided to get back on top 
when two shots rapped out. There was 
a pause, then two more. And, after 
another pause, still another two. They 
came from a long way off and echoed 
among the rocks until there was no 
telling whether they had been fired by 
Cooper or by the skipper aboard the 
Venture. 

I started up the cliff, but, before I 
could make the top, a whole string of 
shots crashed out, rolling and echoing 
along the ledges. Then there was no 
more shooting, and I could see no sign 
of life anywhere. 

If Cooper was doing the shooting, he 
was on good, solid footing and well able 
to take care of himself and the bear. 
But, if the shots came from Palmquist, 
firing from the rolling deck of the 
schooner, he’d have almost no chance of 
making a hit. 

The high shore hid the Venture from 
my sight, but I decided the ship was 
where I was most likely to be useful. 
I started to run. 

I hadn’t gone a dozen feet when I 
heard another shot, and this time I 
located it. It came from Cooper, and at 
the same instant I saw him, clear across 
the island (Continued on page 72) 
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Smiling, the author poses 
with the wily, old ram he 
took by clever strategy 
after ordinary stalking 
methods had failed. The 
sheep was downed in full 
flight along a high ledge 


A Bow 


FOR A 


BIGHORN 


ORE than 11,000 feet above 
sea level, a lone  bighorn 
grazed as the sun sank be- 
hind the end of the rugged 
Sawtooth Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Wyoming. Far below, to the 
south, the beautiful Sunlight Valley 
was purple with deep shadows. 
Halfway between the valley and the 
top of the Sawtooth, Ned Frost and I 
sat on a moss-covered log near the edge 
of an open park. Through binoculars, 
we looked longingly at the lone ram, 
as he moved about the granite cliffs, 
gathering the short grass from cracks 
in the rocks. In three days, the hunt- 
ing season would close, and my chances 
of getting a Rocky Mountain bighorn 
with a bow and arrow would be gone. 
There was no record of a white man’s 
ever killing Ovis canadensis with a long 
bow, and I had a burning desire to be 
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the first. Ned, a wildlife cameraman 
and naturalist, was anxious to take a 
moving picture of the feat. 

The ram we were watching was no 
ordinary mountain = sheep. Several 
times during the summer, as we shifted 
locations getting motion pictures of big 
game, we had spotted him, and wasted 
much time and energy in an effort to 
photograph him. 

The ram showed no inclination to be- 
come an actor. He was always able to 
detect us before we got within camera 
range. 

I hated to take my glasses off him, 
lest he disappear, but darkness finally 
came, and we returned to camp, and 
planned our campaign for the morrow. 

When the first, rosy glow appeared 
on the horizon the next morning, it 
found Ned, his son, Chu, and myself wait- 
ing a few yards below timber line for 





We had left 


camp while it 
was still dark, to avoid being spotted 
by the wary ram as we came through 
the timber. 
Camp robbers, 
and elusive Steller’s jays flitted about 


daylight. 


ravens, sapsuckers, 
the timber as the sun rose. Ned was 
combing the bald mountain-tops with 
his glasses. Our three saddle horses 
and one pack horse, stationed a bit 
away from us, snorted in protest as a 
big coyote trotted through the timber 
about fifty yards from us. 

Ned, who had -been using his glasses 
as we went along, lowered them and 
smiled. 

“I've located our prize, son,’”’ he said. 

I felt my heart skip a beat. I, too, 
had seen the sheep. He was less than 
a mile away, on the same side of the 
slope, slightly above us, and grazing in 
our direction. 

A draw in the top of the mountain 
enabled us to see a large portion of the 
mountain side to the west of us, and, 
from where we sat, we could follow 
every movement of the sheep should he 
continue to approach us. 

Mountain sheep, unlike most animals, 
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Getting Close Enough To a 
Mountain Sheep to Kill It 
With an Arrow is a Tough 
Assignment, but It Offers 
Unequaled Thrills For the 
Hunter Who 


By 
HOWARD HILL 


Is Resourceful 


don't graze long without resting. Most 
sheep graze about an hour, then bed 
down for about the same time, rise 
again, and repeat the performance. We 
were familiar with this characteristic, 
and intended to wait until he bedded 
down before making our stalk. 

From our position, we could make 
the top of the range through the little 
saddle, and work our way in back of 
the ram within thirty to forty-five min- 
utes, and this we planned to do as soon 
as the ram stopped feeding. 

We hadn’t long to wait. He moved 
slowly toward us, climbing higher 
among the granite crags until he 
reached the last shelf, thirty-five feet 
below the brink of the topmost ledge. 
He pawed a few seconds, leveling out 
a spot in the shale along the narrow 
shelf, and bedded down. 

Cautiously we moved to our horses, 
mounted, and worked them up through 
the narrow canyon, over the top of the 
mountain, and down the opposite side, 
to a position behind the spot where we 
had last seen the sheep. We left Chu 
with the horses, and advanced on foot. 

Like a couple of hungry Blackfeet, 
we sneaked from rock to rock. We 
were thirty yards now from a position 
directly above the spot where we last 
saw the sheep. I moved in advance, 
bow strung and broadhead nocked, 
ready for action. Ned, a few yards 
back, had his camera all set. 
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With its horses, the party makes its way through an early snowfall in the Sawtooth 
Range of the Wyoming Rockies. The hunters climbed to 11,000 feet to find bighorns 


shelf farther down. I stood goggle- 
eyed, and watched the bighorn leap, 
with the speed of a frightened deer, 
down the steep, rugged face of the cliff. 

Twenty, thirty, and sometimes forty 
feet at a jump. What speed, what 


Inch by inch I crept forward, my 
heart thumping. At the edge of the 
rim, I peeped over cautiously. My 
hopes sank. The ram was gone. 

I glanced anxiously along the shelf, 
hoping he had become hungry sooner 
than we expected, and that I’d see him 
grazing. Then I heard 
a noise to my left, 
and, glancing up, saw 
the big sheep walk 
out atop a huge bowl- 
der, on the crest of 
the rim rock, about 
sixty yards from us. 

I swung around, 
drawing my bow as I 
tried to face him. I 
was too late. Before 
I could draw to the 
arrowhead, the ram 
bounded off the cliff. 
His first jump carried 
him tothe shelf, thirty 
feet down. His feet 
seemed only to touch 
there for a split sec- 
ond to break his fall. 

The next bound car- 
ried him to a second 


strength and (Continued on page 56) 































Stealing silently forward, 
the author has an arrow on 
the string, ready to draw 
and release. Left, a rare 
close-up of bighorn rams 
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Ducks haven't a care in the world when every pothole is brimming with water. Keep the breeding stock big enough, and they'll increase 


Raintall and Duck Droughts 


S THE worst over for the waterfowl? 
Belief that it is seems to be becoming 
general. Morris Johnson, in ‘More 
Ducks to Hunt” in the November 

OUTDOOR LIFE, takes that optimistic 
viewpoint, and expresses the opinion 
that soon it may be possible to relax re- 
strictions somewhat. It is known that 
more ducks went north last spring, and 
that more ducks came south last fall. 
And, since many persons consider every 
question from the standpoint of their 
own wishes rather than of what is best 
for all, they are ready to agree, and 
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have made increasing demand for long- 
er open seasons and larger bag limits. 
I wish I could agree with that Pollyan- 
na opinion. But, as one who has made 
a somewhat extended study of cycles 
and their relation to wildlife, I can’t, 
and don’t. 

The liveliest controversies are always 
concerned with subjects about which 
we know least. What chance can there 
be for arguments and differences of 
opinion if the answers are already 
known ? Little is known about the duck 
situation today, but it is argued from 


the hardware store to the scientific 
sanctum. Numerous, too, are the solu- 
tions. They range all the way from do- 
ing nothing to buying more refuges, or 
to declaring a close season. 

I attended a sportsmen’s meeting at 
which one red-blooded American de- 
clared heatedly that his state—at least 
his duck club—would secede from the 
Union, or take some other equally dras- 
tic action if anyone dared to lift a fin- 
ger against the God-given right of 
sportsmen to hunt ducks. I gathered 
from his strong language that every 
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Taking issue with observers who paint a rosy future for 
our wildfowl, an expert, who made a life study of the problem, 


offers a startling theory to guide conservation efforts 


By LEONARD WING 


American has a right to shoot his own 
ducks when, if, and as he chooses. Of 
one thing he was certain; there was no 
need of a close season, for this talk of 
duck scarcity was sentimental non- 
sense emanating from women’s clubs, 
bird lovers, and other people who should 
mind their own business. 

That wasn’t so many years ago. I 
feel sure now that the gentleman in 
question—I never knew his name—and 
all his cronies must agree that there is 
something wrong with the duck situa- 
tion, and that talk of closing the season 
is not sentimental nonsense 
from club ladies and bird lov- 





do we go from here, how, and why? 

In the language of game man- 
agement, the shootable surplus is 
the number of ducks in excess of 
the breeding stock and the margin 
of safety. We do not know how to 
reduce the duck kill to the shoota- 
ble surplus. We do not even know 
whether there is a shootable sur- 
plus! We don’t know how far shooting 
can go without so reducing the number 
of ducks that they never can recover. 
Common sense, therefore, suggests the 
strong treatment of closing the season. 





tree rings increases our knowledge of 
climatic cycles in past ages, and in re- 
gions where weather observers are 
scarce. Once we thought that the duck 
marshes were wet or dry according to 
chance. We thought that lake 
levels and marshes varied, and 





ers. In fact, a close season is 
being seriously discussed by 
wildlife scientists and wildlife 
managers. They are dubious of 
our ability to reduce the kill 
sufficiently by any measures 
less drastic than prohibition of 
all duck shooting. 

We already have a make- 
shift close season on water- 
fowl. The 1937 regulations read 
that all waterfowl may be shot 
except “snow geese and brant, 
Ross’s goose, wood duck, rud- 
dy duck, canvasback duck, red- 
head duck, bufflehead duck, 





life management. 


ECOGNIZED as one of the country's leading authorities 

on wildlife, Dr. Leonard Wing, who presents his own 
theory of the relation of the duck supply to rainfall cycles, 
speaks with a knowledge gained from unusually thorough 
study. Born on the banks of a duck lake, he pursued his 
studies as a fellow at the University of Wisconsin, under 
the noted Prof. Aldo Leopold. 

Dr. Wing took the country's first Ph. D. degree in wild- 
He has studied wildfowl cycles since 
1931, and is now in full charge of wildlife management 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority at Norris Dam. 


that rivers rose and fell in 
haphazard fashion. Now we 
know better, for science has 
studied the rainfall, the lakes, 
and the streams, and finds that 
the same cycles occur in all of 
them, and all are affected by 
them. 

No one yet knows why the 
rainfall follows definite upward 
and downward curves of plenty 
and scarcity. The change of 
water into raindrops, and the 
play of atmospheric forces still 
retain their mysteries. But 
these upward and downward 








and swans.” 

A physician once faced a similar 
problem. He had a patient suffering 
from a serious skin infection that re- 
fused to yield to any treatment he had 
thus far devised. So he took a strong 
caustic, and burned the infected part 
without stint, knowing that he could 
cure a burn, and that the burn would 
remove the infection. Halfway meas- 
ures having failed, mercilessly strong 
measures proved necessary for the re- 
covery of the patient. 

In a like condition are the ducks. 
Halfway measures are failing. Where 
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Only under strong treatment will the 
patient recover, for our patient, the 
wild duck, is desperately sick. Make no 
mistake about that. 

The most alarming facts in the pres- 
ent duck crisis are not biological. They 
are found in a study of the climatic cy- 
cle. A half century ago, climatologists 
first began to learn that changes in 
climate are orderly. Climate passes 
from wet to dry, and from dry to wet, 
over and over again. Study has shown 
that these changes occur in rhythmic 
shifts, now called climatic cycles. 

Sportsmen may doubt that these 

have anything to do with ducks, but 

they very definitely do. You’ve got 
to recognize them to understand the 
present condition of the ducks. More- 
over, you've got to recognize them if 
you want to know the future outlook 
for waterfowl. Nature’s laws are in- 
exorable. They cannot be opposed. 

Man must work with them, not 

against them. 

That rainfall cycles exist is prov- 
en by undeniable evidence, which in- 
cludes records of rainfall, stream 
flow, lake levels, and tree rings. It 
may seem like a far cry from such 
things as tree rings to ducks, but the 
annual growth of many trees reflects 
rainfall cycles, and these cycles, be- 
cause of the way they affect marshes 

and ponds where ducks nest, have a 
lot to do with present and future 
scarcity of the ducks. The study of 








swings, which range from ex- 
tremely wet periods to extremely dry 
ones, largely determine the number of 
ducks you'll find in your favorite 
marshes in the shooting season. 

The most complete record available 
for an American lake in the Mississippi 
flyway of ducks is that of Lake Mich- 
igan, taken at Milwaukee, Wis. Cover- 
ing almost a century, it shows the rises 
and falls of the lake level for each 
month of each year during that time. 
This record reveals that Lake Michigan 
has gone up and down in a regular 
rhythm since the data were first re- 
corded. It tells us, also, that there are 
three cycles of abundance and scarcity 
of water. The first covers a little less 
than six years; the second takes in 
thirty-four years; the third 150 years. 

“What's all that got to do with 
ducks?” I hear some of you say. Just 
this: When those curves go down and 
hit the bottom, you'll find that the duck 
crop hits the bottom along with them! 

These cycles are related, and all 
three of them unite to determine the 
lake levels. The low point of any cycle 
brings about a decreased rainfall, but 
if two or more of these have their low 
points together, an extremely dry peri- 
od results. Likewise, the high point of 
any cycle brings an increased rainfall, 
but, if the high points of two or more 
come at the same time, a very wet sea- 
son occurs. In the same way, when the 
low point of one of these three cycles 
happens to (Continued on page 55) 
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PAIR OF 


The author's big buck 
is at his right. On 
his left is O'Neil's 
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HEN I took Charlie O'Neil 
after antelope in the tall 
mountains of Idaho, I want- 
ed to get him a record head 
if possible. And I wanted to do some- 
thing else. I was lucky enough to get 
an antelope license myself for the spe- 
cial season, and I wanted a head bigger 
than any I had ever taken. And, besides 
this, I wanted to see how the new car- 
tridge O'Neil had designed would work. 

This cartridge was a .250 Magnum 
with a hard-alloy jacket, and a 4,250- 
foot velocity. O'Neil had spent nearly 
all winter developing it, and we figured 
pronghorns would certainly provide a 
worthy test for it. Those fast-stepping 
animals require long-range shooting 
that has to be right on the mark. Try- 
ing for a record head made the test even 
more exacting. 

We hired Gilman Martiny, who lives 
up in the hills, to pack us back on the 
divide between the Pahsimeroi and Lost 
River valleys. We drove to a ranch at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet, and left the 
car there. Then O'Neil and I took our 
packs, ‘scopes, rifles, and camera, and 
began our hard climb up to the beauti- 
ful mesas where I was sure we would 
find our game. Martiny took the long 


A clump of brush makes 
a@ good screen when you 
are stalking antelopes 
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way around with the equipment, plan- 
ning to meet us on the divide. 

O'Neil was packing a hand-assembled 
rifle, with a Fecker small-game 'scope, 
a Remington action, and his own stock. 
He had done his own chambering and 
fitting so as to use his special cartridge. 
I carried my old, heavy-barreled rifle 
with a Lyman 'scope and hand-loaded 
.280 Dubiel Magnum cartridges. Both 
of us had spotting ’scopes. 

The going was steep and rocky, and, 
weighed down with our duffel, we were 
pretty tired before we reached a basin 
at 9,000 feet elevation. There we stopped 
to look around for signs of antelope, but 
my spotting ‘scope 
revealed only three 
lone bucks, none of 
them with horns 
longer than fourteen 
inches, so we went 
on. Just under the 
divide, which was 
sprinkled with snow, 
although we were 
climbing in a thin, 
driving rain, I spot- 
ted three more ani- 
mals feeding in some 
scrub pifion. To my 


The pack train rests on the way out of the mountains with the 





RECORDS 


By 
ELMER 
KEITH 


surprise, I saw that one of these carried 
a crooked set of big horns, which looked 
exactly like the pair on a big buck an- 
other hunter and I had jumped several 
times the year before. I had a hunch 
those horns were in the record class. 

“I’m going after that buck tomor- 
row,” I said to O’Neil, as we continued 
on to camp. 

Martiny had established camp in an 
abandoned mine shack just over the di- 
vide. There we ate a hearty supper, 
smoked a couple of pipefuls, and hit the 
bed rolls early, so tired we slept in- 
stantly. 

Next morning, we ate breakfast be- 


THOUGH THEY TACKLED RUGGED COUNTRY 
TOOK TROPHIES TO THRILL ANY HUNTER 
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fore daylight, and climbed up to the 
edge of the mesa. We saw several scat- 
tered bunches of antelope that had been 
down to the spring for water, and, as 
the sun slowly climbed over the high 
peaks at our backs, and the light be- 
came stronger, we set up the spotting 
‘scopes, and began studying the animals 
at half a mile. As they fed slowly up to 
the mesa, we picked out three bucks 
whose horns looked at least sixteen 
inches long. One had a particularly fine 
curl to the tips of his horns, while an- 
other carried an uneven pair, and the 
third had a wide set. However, I failed 
to see the old boy with the wide, crook- 
ed horns. O’Neil picked the head with 
the fine curls as the one he wanted, but, 
as the country in front of us was open, 
there was nothing to do but give the 
antelopes time to feed up to the top of 
that 10,000-foot mesa, and then attempt 
a stalk. 

After the antelopes had reached the 
top and disappeared, we moved up the 
low divide. Soon, however, the three big 
bucks appeared on the sky line some 
two miles away. As we watched them 
through the spotting ‘scopes a band of 
twenty-two does and fawns came over 
the rim, and then, suddenly, a big buck 
appeared behind them. He stopped, and 
slowly turned his head to face me, and 
there, perfectly etched against the 
morning sky, was the crooked-horned 
buck. There was no doubt now that he 
was the one I'd seen the year before. 
The right horn swung out more from 
his head than the left, and curled back 
slightly above the prong. The left horn 
stood up straight from the head, then 
curved forward above the prong, giving 
the horns a twisted appearance. The 
right prong curved in, while the left 
one curled out, thus increasing the 
strangeness of their shape. His horns 
looked to be sixteen and a half inches 
long, with a good spread. 













































I studied the slopes carefully, but 
could see no chance of a successful 
stalk. Finally the band crossed the 
gulch, and moved out to the rim of 
the mesa above some gnarled, old 
pifon pines, where my big buck 
stood guard. This seemed the best 
opportunity I was likely to have, so 
I slipped back over the ridge, and 
made a long circle up that steep 
slope so as to bring a fringe of tim- 
ber between myself and the ani- 
mals. O’Neil remained in a clump 
of sage to signal me in case they 
moved out of sight. I finally reached 
the timber, and, by slipping from 
one tree to another, was soon with- 
in 400 yards of the nearer antelopes 
in the band. Just then my buck 
came out on the edge of the mesa, 
and started to horn a small, scrub 
pine. 


OWEVER, the only position 

from which I could see him 
was the offhand, and I could not 
hold the big rifle steady enough 
from that position to be sure of hit- 
ting him. I waited until he walked 
out of sight over a slight raise. 
Then I began to stalk in earnest. 
Soon I was across the gulch, and 
within fifty yards of the group, but 
I could find no cover that would al- 
low me even a glimpse of the old 
buck. Several does were in sight 
and on the alert, as I carefully 
looked them over from behind my 
screen of pine needles. Suddenly, 
the wind changed, blowing my 
scent directly toward the band. An 
old doe rose and barked. This warn- 
ing set the band moving. I slipped 
back, circled to the right, and ran to 
a clump of sage that looked higher 
than the surrounding ground. From 
there I hoped to get a good prone 
shot, if the band circled as I thought 


AND CARRIED UNTESTED AMMUNITION, THESE MEN 
WHO LIKES A CONTEST OF ENDURANCE AND SKILL 








two record-breaking heads. 
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The pronghorns were hunted at 10,000 feet altitude 
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The author's pronghorn and the rifle that 
dropped him at 360 yards. His odd horns 
were 17!/, inches long, with 7-inch bases 





Carrying their ‘scopes and rifles, the hunters 
climb up toward the mesa and the antelope herd 


it would, judging by their present course. 

I flopped into position before the antelopes 
came in sight about 300 yards above me, 
only to find that the sage was too high to see 
over without exposing myself. Soon my 
buck appeared, but the ’scope plainly showed 
sagebrush between the cross hairs and his 
chest, so I refrained from firing, knowing 
what the brush would do to such a high-ve- 
locity missile as I was shooting. The band 
barked again, then ran around the mesa to 
my right. Finally, at 500 yards, the animals 
stopped for another backward look, trying 
to locate the unseen danger. 

I held well up on the top of the old buck’s 
shoulders, and was just squeezing the trig- 
ger when an old doe ran up and stopped on 
the other side of the buck. Again I was un- 
able to shoot, as the slug would have killed 
the doe, too. 

This time, my buck left the band and 
swung around to the left to a high point 
where he could see everything for a half 
mile in any direction. O’Neil puffed up the 
steep slope to my position with the packs 
and ’scopes. After talking it over, we de- 
cided the only thing to do was to circle com- 
pletely around the mesa, and attempt a stalk 
from the opposite (Continued on page 84) 



































WORLD'S BIGGEST 


ITH a chest measure- 

ment of sixty-eight 

inches and a weight of 

500 pounds, the huge 
male gorilla recently brought 
back from French Equatorial 
Africa by the George Vanderbilt 
Expedition with a rare family 
group of these fierce, forest-dwell- 
ing beasts is the biggest animal 
of the species ever taken. The 
great bull is six feet tall, has a 
neck twenty-eight inches in cir- 
cumference, and a reach of nine 
feet. Its waist measures almost 
exactly nine feet. 

Although gorillas, because of 
the stubbornness with which they 
keep to the tangled forests, are 
rarely seen by man, the Vanderbilt 
expedition succeeded in shooting 
a whole family, consisting of the 
record-breaking male, its mate, 
and the half-grown offspring of 


Close-up of the head of the record-breaking male, showing the fidelity 
with which every wrinkle of the living face has been reproduced. Left, 
the big gorilla towers over its mate and young one in a forest setting 




































the pair. As is always the case 
with gorillas, the female of the 
group is much smaller than the 
male. The group has been pre- 
sented by Vanderbilt to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa., under whose 
auspices the African trip was 
conducted. 

The remarkable skill with which 
the group has been mounted 
makes it amazingly lifelike. Every 
fold of the gorillas’ skins, every 
facial line has been reproduced 
exactly as in life. The mounting 
was done by Jonas Brothers, 
noted sculptors and taxidermists, 
who developed their own method 
of duplicating in a museum group 
the natural appearance and pos- 
ture of living animals. 
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The skeletons of the group 
arrive at the studio of the 
taxidermist. Every bone was 
numbered in the field so that 
the skeleton could easily be 
reassembled here for mounting 


2 Work progresses on the big 
male. A screen is used to 
give the right shape and size 
to the belly. Props and wire 
hold the skeleton in position 





Inside sections of 

cast made from the 
clay model, the final 
papier-maché base is 
built up. It is here be- 
ing taken from cast 


Reénforced _ inside, 
and joined, the form 
and flesh side of the 
skin are covered with a 
slow-hardening cement 
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3 In the clay covering 
the bony frame of 
the bull, the muscles 
are carefully shaped 
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6 Carefully the skin of 
the monster gorilla is 
drawn over the form. Next 
it is molded gently until 
every crease and wrinkle 
of the living animal has 
been duplicated exactly 
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S MODERN anglers, we are 


inclined to think that the 
art of angling has moved along pretty 
fast since “the good old days.’”’ There 
weren't any steel hooks available at the 
nearest hardware store, or any double- 


action reels, swivels, jointed rods; or 
any of the hundreds of fly patterns, 
spoons, feathered lures, spinners, and 


what-nots for surface and deep-water 
fishing. 

It took untold thousands of years for 
man to discover the rod, and another 
thousand or two to begin using a reel 
and such gadgets, instead of hand lines. 
But, after that, modern science gave us 
countless sizes and kinds of hooks, 
lures, and flies; and all sorts of rods, 
reels, and gadgets to play with. In this 
respect, we have progressed, but we 
have to go a long way to match the 
ingenuity of the real old-timers who 
lived 5,000 to 10,000 years ago. 

They took things slow and easy then, 
back in the stone age, but they did fair- 
ly well with the materials at hand. They 
made hooks of stone, bone, claws, teeth, 
thorns, and even from the joint of an 
insect’s leg. They developed angling 
methods, too, that got results, and 
that’s all even a modern angler really 
cares about. 

They knew the trick, still practiced, 
of snaring gar and eels with wool and 
fiber threads. And the Solomon Island- 
ers used spiders’ webs for the same 
purpose, and for nets. They used live 
ducks for lures for pike, in seventeenth 


The earliest known representation of 
a fishing scene. It is nearly 4,000 
years old, and was unearthed in Egypt 


century England, a method which was 
highly recommended by Thomas Barker, 
a contemporary of Izaak Walton. Cen- 
turies before this, the natives of Sicily 
discovered an amazing way to catch 
sargos. These fish seemed to have had 
a liking for goats. Taking advantage of 
this fact, the Sicilians decked them- 
selves out in goat hides, waded around 
in the water, and, lo and behold, along 
came the sargos to be netted. 

But, if the modern angler does not 
care to imitate this procedure, he might 
try another, which A®lian, a Roman who 
wrote a book on natural history, re- 
ported about 1,700 years ago, A®lian 





HAT’S NEW 


Group of Eskimo stone and ivory lures. All 
are used with colored beads and most of them 
with gang hooks. In center is a line holder. 
At left, an Eskimo woman fishing through ice 


says that, when a violin was played, or 
when one danced and sang, fish were 
lured near shore, and practically jumped 
into the waiting nets. 

All this is history, though it sounds 
like pure fiction. It’s history, too, that 
the Malays used kites for fishing cen- 
turies before George Farnsworth, a vet- 
eran Catalina angler, introduced this 
method to big game fishermen off the 
California coast in 1910. The Malays 
sent aloft a kite, with a line and hook 
dangling from it, hopped into their dug- 
outs, and went paddling out to sea, let- 
ting the lure skitter along the surface. 
Farnsworth elaborated on this stunt, 
and worked out a method of releasing 
the kite line from the fishline when a 
strike occurred. In 1913, he was able to 
capture, by using a kite, the first broad- 
bill ever caught on rod and reel off 


Ever Since He Left His Cave to Take Food from 
the Water, Man Has been Contriving Odd Devices 
to Make His Fishing Easier and More Enjoyable 


By STEWART HOSKINS 
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IN FISHHOOKS? 









Catalina. But the Malays made out 
fairly well, too. 

No one knows when fishing first be- 
gan. Perhaps the first fish ever caught 
was grabbed by hand in shallow water. 
And, when fish were found to be good 
to eat, other means were sought to 
take them in deeper water. This must 
have occurred untold ages ago, for it is 
known that fish were taken by rets and 
spears at least 5,000 years ago. Frag- 
ments of nets, made by the Swiss Lake 
dwellers of the stone age, have been 
found, and still exist. And, in some of 
the most ancient of Egyptian pictures 
that have been preserved, the use of the 
spear is depicted. 

After the net and the spear, came the 
hand line. The first line utilized for 
angling had no hook. It was merely 
baited. When a fish swallowed the lure, 
it was promptly hauled ashore. How- 
ever, a lot of prehistoric fish were lost 


A Malay kite fisherman skipping bait over surface of 
the water. The method is said to have been used for 
more than 500 years. A modern version of the stunt 
is used by Catalina tuna anglers, as shown at right 
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Early American hooks 
and gorges, and be- 
neath them hook made 


of shell. Below, stone- 
age forms, and lake 
dwellers’ metal hooks 
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in the process, so a new method was 
born of necessity. This was the use of 
the gorge, which consisted of a straight, 
or slightly bent, piece of wood, bone, or 
stone, sharpened at each end, and nicked 
in the center so that a line could be at- 
tached. It was then baited. After a fish 
swallowed this lure, a jerk of the line 
turned the gorge crosswise, so that it 
stuck in the fish’s throat, and held fast. 
Nearly all primitive races knew and 
used the gorge, but when and where it 
originated is impossible to say. 

Gorges are still in style today in cer- 
tain sections of the world. The Eskimos 
catch fish, seafowl, and even wolves 
with them. And, in some localities in 















Old drawing of a fourteenth-century river scene, 
showing fish being taken both by rod and by hand 





England, a type of gorge, a bent pin 
buried inside a worm, is still used to 
catch eels. 

However, the gorge had disadvantages 
because it had to be swallowed to be 
effective, and it seems that a lot of fish 
objected to such an unpalatable morsel. 
Faced with this difficulty, some bright, 
stone-age angler designed the hook. 
Just when this happened, we don’t 
know, but a few hooks, said to have 
been produced as far back as 2,500 B. C. 
by the Swiss lake dwellers, still survive 
in museums. It is possible that hooks 
were invented long before that time. 

At first, hooks were usually shaped in 
a simple curve, and were made of bone. 
But other materials came into vogue. 
One known hook was fashioned from a 
boar’s tooth, with the base of the tooth 
notched to form a hook, and notched 
again to form a simple barb. The barb 
was not hollow-pointed, as are most 
present-day (Continued on page 64) 
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With the dogs snapping at its heels, the 
beast suddenly turned and reared on its 
powerful legs. Out sailed Loomis's rope 


OPING fools! Men who could 
make a rope do everything! I’ve 
seen a number of them in my 
time. The heroes of modern 

rodeos can do trick stuff, putting on 
acts that will get the crowd's eyes like 
a blonde when the fleet’s in, but, can 
they, like the old-timers, hang their 
ropes on anything that grows hair, and 
stay with it like ticks to the woollies? 

For instance, there was Estaban 
Pollato, a red-headed half-breed from 
below the Rio Grande. I can see him 
now as he came riding up to the Lazy T 
bunk house one spring evening, strum- 
ming his guitar and singing ‘“‘La Golon- 


drina.”” Estaban toted a forty-five-foot 
reata which he’d brought from Ari- 
zona, and he loved to use it. He'd 


swing at anything on four legs, and 
was as accurate with it as a border 
sheriff with a Colt. I used to ride along 
when he went out to bring in the 
remuda, or string of horses for the 
day’s work. I liked to hear him sing 
his native songs when the dawn was 
breaking, back of old Gasprilla butte. 

One morning, Estaban and I were 
riding over a mesquite flat when a big 
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buck deer jumped out of a hackberry 
bush, right in front of us. I heard a 
yell, and saw the loop of the reata sail 
through the air and land on the buck’s 
head. The dun-colored horse sat back 
on his haunches, and the reata stretched 
like a fiddle string. The deer changed 
ends in a hurry, and landed on his back 
with a thump. But he bounced to his 
feet, and lowered his head, fighting mad. 
Estaban yelled, and waved his som- 
brero, but the buck wouldn’t scare. He 
pawed the ground like a range bull. I 
knew that, if he charged, he could 
punch that dun horse full of holes with 
that big rack of horns he carried. 

I rode up, unlimbering my rope. 
When the buck saw me getting close, 
he jumped, and made a wide swing to 
the right, which brought Estaban’s 
reata under my horse’s tail. The rope 
burned, and my roan went into a daz- 
zling series of stiff-legged crow hops. 
Then the buck hung up the rope on the 
trunk of a Spanish bayonet, and dared 
Estaban to come on. 

Estaban rode out so as to stretch the 
rope. He’d just got into the clear when 
the buck blatted, put down his head, 
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and made for his tormentor. Estaban 
spurred his horse to get out of the way, 
but, seeing that it was too late, tried to 
draw his gun. Before he could get it 
out, the buck was on him. The heavy 
leather chaps and saddle skirts saved 
man and horse somewhat, but one horn 
glanced off and ripped along the horse’s 
flank a good six inches. Then the dun 
tried to throw Estaban into the next 
county, and he had to give up grabbing 
for his gun. 

By now I had succeeded in quieting 
my horse, and, after several attempts, 
got my rope over one of the buck’s 
horns. Then we straightened him out, 
and had him between us. But the buck 
wouldn't be led. He just braced his feet, 
and we had to drag him. He got tired 
of that, gave a big jump, and went up 
into the air. The ropes tightened, he 
did a back somersault, and fell heavily 
with his neck twisted under him. He 
lay so still that we finally ventured to 
get off and look at him. His neck was 
broken. 

The dun horse was bleeding freely 
from the rip in his flank. Estaban’s 
leg was black and blue, and he limped 
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for a week. I’d never seen a deer roped 
before, and you can Have my share of 
such parties. I'll take my bucks with 
a rifle. 

It was Whitey Lewis who showed me 
how to teach manners to a bull. Whitey 
had made the mistake of going to a 
water hole on foot, met up with old 
Ironsides, the bad bull of the range, 
and had to roost in a tree for a long 
time before we could rescue him. 
Whitey swore he’d get even with that 
bull if it was the last thing he did. 

About ten days later, we were riding 
together on the upper range, looking 
over a bunch of yearlings. For some 
time, we’d been hearing a lot of bellow- 
ing down in an arroyo on our right. 
Then old Ironsides himself came scram- 
bling up out of the arroyo. He saw us, 
and trotted toward us, stopping every 
now and then to paw dirt over his back. 
He meant trouble, if a bull ever did. 

Whitey’s eyes became slits, and he 
expressed his opinion of that bull in 
language as hot as the day. All the 
while, he was getting his rope ready. I 
warned him to lay off, telling him the 
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Hard-riding cow hands can put a rope on anything that 


grows hair, but keeping it there is another and more 


dangerous matter when the animal is a deer or bear 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


bull weighed about a ton, and could tow 
him all over the range. I might just as 
well have talked to the bull, for Whitey, 
trailing his rope, rode over to where 
Ironsides was plowing up a cloud of 
dust. 

The bull held his ground, talking to 
himself in a heavy basso. I knew that 
Whitey wanted to turn him and make 
him run, so he could dump him right, 
but the bull wouldn’t codperate. He 
charged. The rope snaked out, and the 
loop circled the bull’s horns. Whitey 
threw the slack over the bull’s back, 
and spurred his horse. The rope tight- 
ened around the bull’s legs, and he went 
down with a crash that shook the 






ground. So hard was his fall that Iron- 
sides was momentarily knocked out. 
Whitey dismounted, a length of rope in 
one hand, and a heavy, braided quirt 
in the other. 

“Keep away, you fool!” I yelled. 

Whitey didn’t. He pushed one end 
of the rope under the bull with a stick, 
and tied the two ends back of the bull’s 
withers. Then he threw off the rope 
that was around the horns, and kicked 
the bull in the ribs. With a grunt, Iron- 
sides got to his feet, with Whitey on his 
back, hanging onto the rope. Then 
Whitey sunk his spurs into the bull, 
brought down the quirt with a smack 
that raised a welt on the bull’s tough 
hide, and the show started. 

At first, Ironsides bucked and sun- 
fished in a circle, trying to throw his 
rider and gore him, but, at every jump, 
those big steel spurs raked his hide and 
the quirt fell with a loud whack. I 
expected to see Whitey piled into a 
heap, but he was too mad for that. The 
two disappeared into a bunch of brush. 
I gave chase and caught up with them 
a mile farther on. The bull had quit 
cold, was breathing like a foundered 
horse, his head was down, and his hide 
was all marked up with the spurs and 
quirt. 

Whitey slid off, his shirt in ribbons, 
and a little trickle of blood running out 
of the side of his mouth. He turned 
away, and then, when he was halfway 
to where I sat on my horse, went back 
and fetched the bull a terrific kick on 
the hind end. 

“IT reckon that'll learn him to respect 
people,” was all he said, as he climbed 
on his horse. 

It did. After that, if the bull saw one 
of us a mile off, he’d high-tail it like 
a heifer. 

Along about that time, an old trap- 
per came up from the Devil’s River, 
and said he’d seen a big cinnamon bear 
hanging around one of the canyons. 
It struck me that some photographs of 
the boys, roping the bear on the run, 
would be something new and striking. 
Now it is mighty hard to get a horse 
into the same county with a bear, and 
to get him into roping distance is a lot 
harder. It’s hard, too, to get a bear 
out into the open. They like to stick to 
the rocks and brush where a horse 
can’t go. 

So I rode over to the canyon with the 
trapper. Sure enough, I saw where the 
bear had been throwing the rocks 
around, looking for ants. From the size 
of the bowlders he’d been toying with, 
it looked like his hide would be more 
than big enough to make a pair of fur 
mittens. 

I talked it over with the top ropers 
that night—Estaban, the red-headed 
Mexican, Windy Loomis, from Okla- 
homa, and Andy Ryerson. Andy had 
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made himself a big name for nerve and 
roping ability up in the Powder River 
country. Just as we were making our 
plans, McFeely, the new range boss, 
came in. 

“Why don’t you shoot the bear, and 
be done with it?” he asked. “Why go 
to all that bother?” 

“Anyone can shoot a bear,” I an- 
swered, ‘“‘but it isn’t every one who can 
hang ropes around the neck of a 600- 
pound cinnamon and get away with it.” 

McFeely agreed that that was rea- 
sonable, and squatted down to find out 
just how we were going about it. The 
men thought it would be fun, and were 
keen to give it a try. 

We pulled out of the ranch one Sun- 
day morning about 7 o’clock. Beside 
the driver of the chuck wagon, was 
my new camera. None of us toted 
rifles. Estaban had got together about 
a dozen Mexican mongrels which, he 
swore, could trail a bear. We got over 
to the canyon, and scattered through 
the brush, looking for bear sign. Esta- 
ban turned the dogs loose, and 
they went smelling through the 
brush. We’d left our horses, and 
were down in the bottom of the 
canyon, when we heard the 
whole pack in full cry, back on 
the rim. Thinking the dogs were 
right on the heels of the bear, 
we went up the canyon slope at 
top speed. It will be a long time 
before I forget that scramble 
through brush and cactus. When 
we got to the top, we were all 
pretty well winded. We stopped 
only long enough to put on our 
spurs and grab our horses, then 
shook out our ropes, and 
streaked it to where the dogs 
were running, about half a mile 
away. 

Andy Ryerson, on his blaze- 
faced sorrel, rode over beyond 
the dogs, while Estaban and 
Loomis kept back. I had the 
camera ready, and now the dogs 
were coming toward us. Every 
man was leaning forward in his 
saddle, legs half bent, and the 
loops trailing. The yelping grew 
louder. Then right out from be- 
hind a big cactus, jumped a jack 
rabbit, the pack at his heels. As 
the rabbit straightened out, his 
ears lying back in the wind, we 
sarcastically praised Estaban on 
the skill of his “bear” dogs. 

The next morning I rode up 
the opposite side of the canyon 
just as the sun was rising, and 
saw where the bear had been 
working around not many hours 
before. We managed to get the 
wagon up, and the dogs at once 
took scent, and were off. We 
four were all together, close to 
the dogs, when the largest 
hound fell right on top of the 
bear, where it was hiding among 
some rocks. 

There came one agonized, 
high-pitched yelp, and then what 
was left of the dog came sailing 
through the air. The bear was a 
big one, and he came out of his 
hiding place with his hair bris- 
tling and his jaws open. He did 
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not even look at the dogs, but made for 
the chuck wagon. I saw the ears of 
the mules go up, and then, in an in- 
stant, they were off. The driver did his 
best to hold them, but they were too 
much for him. As the wagon bumped 
along over rocks, I saw a black object 
go flying through the air, and land on 
a heap of stones. It was my camera, 
and that was the end of it. 

Our horses didn’t like that bear any 
more than the mules did, and put on 
a show of their own. They had us all 
pulling leather. Even so good a rider as 
Andy Ryerson was riding pretty well 
over on one leg. The landscape seemed 
full of horses, instead of only four, for 
they were all bucking, lashing out with 
their heels, and standing on their hind 
legs. When we finally had them acting 
decently again, the bear had disap- 
peared with the dogs. 

We left Loomis to head off the bear 
in case it doubled back, and went on up 
the trail. Except for the rocks, it was 
pretty good roping country, and we 
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With a grunt, lronsides got to his feet, with Whitey on 
his back, bringing down the quirt on the bull's tough hide 





itched to give the ropes a try. The 
bear had gone behind a sizeable butte. 
We were about halfway around it when 


we heard Loomis yell. The bear had 
doubled back toward the river. We saw 
him after we’d got around the butte, 
and he was legging it fast for the trail 
we'd ridden in the morning. After him 
came Loomis, riding hard and swing- 
ing his rope. The dogs were yapping 
at the bear’s heels. One dog must have 
nipped him, for suddenly he turned, and 
reared on his hind legs. Out sailed 
Loomis’s rope, and it settled neatly 
around one of the cinnamon’s forelegs. 
I heard Loomis yell as he took up the 
slack. 

Estaban, riding like the wind, got 
there first, and planted his loop over 
the bear’s head and shoulder. Then the 
bear turned and went on again, drag- 
ging both horses after him. But the 
rope on his forefoot tripped him up. 
He let out a fierce roar, pulled in the 
leg that was stretehed by the rope, and 
bit the lariat in two. When he turned 
again, Estaban, despite his buck- 
ing horse, succeeded in snubbing 
him. It looked as though our 
bear was in the bag, for Andy 
and I were tearing up to get our 
ropes on him. But, before we 
could get there, we heard a loud 
crack. The Mexican’s_ saddle 
cinch gave way, and rider and 
saddle hit the ground together. 

Then Andy rode up close, and 
snared the bear by one hind foot, 
while I, at last, got my rope on 
a foreleg. That stopped the 
bear short. And, at that instant, 
we and the dogs stopped, too, 
for the bear, mad with rage, was 
nothing to get close to. The 
hair along his back and neck 
bristled like the mane of a 
circus horse. He champed his 
wicked-looking teeth, and 
bawled so loudly that our horses 
danced uneasily. Andy and I 
spurred our horses, and upset 
the bear with a loud thud. With 
lightninglike slashes of his jaws, 
the bear bit through first one 
rope and then the others. Then 
he charged, a picture of fighting 
fury. 

We had no guns, so we got 
our crazy horses out of there in 
a hurry. With us out of the way, 
the bear turned on the dogs. 
Anyone who thinks bears are 
slow-moving should have seen 
him then. With flashing sweeps 
of his paws, he seemed to fill 
the air with flying dogs. Three 
were killed in less than that 
many seconds. Then he turned 
and, with many a defiant look 
over his shoulder, ambled down 
the trail to the river. He seemed 
to dare us to chase him. We 
watched him in silence as he 
swam the river. Estaban came 
limping up. There was no sign 
of the chuck-wagon driver. 

“Can bears be roped?” asked 
Andy softly. 

“Over on the Pecos,” said 
Windy, “there’s a guy I don’t 
like at all. I’m going to try and 
get him to prove it!” 
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Woman angler with a 
spot-fin croaker, one 
of the more desirable 
surf fish caught from 
groynes on the beach 





A wood groyne, reénforced by pilings and cross timber, used for surf fishing by Pacific Coast anglers 
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THIS EXCEPTIONAL ANGLING SPOT MAKES 


EASY TO TAKE GAMY FIGHTERS FROM THE SEA 


By Paul W. Gartner 


HEN visiting the southern 
coast of California, you are 
likely to hear sportsmen 
speak about groyne fishing. 
But, before you get the idea that this 
uncommon term is applied to some 
species of ocean fish, let me hasten to 
explain that groyne fishing is merely a 
variation of surf fishing. However, it 
does not require the specialized tackle 
and technique ordinarily associated 
with surf casting. In fact, without pre- 
vious experience you will have, on your 
first groyne adventure, 
a good chance to know 
the thrill of battling a 
fish in the surf, which a 
few years ago was avail- 
able only to experts with 
the long-handled rod. 
Only in recent years 
has groyne fishing been 
possible, simply because 
until then there were no 
suitable groynes. When 
beach property along 
Santa Monica Bay, in the 
Los Angeles area, was 
being developed as sites 
for large residences and 
clubs, investors held back. 
Every few years the 
peaceful Pacific goes ber- 
serk, and throws tremen- 
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dous breakers onto the shore, 
frequently changing the char- 
acter of the beach. Acres of 
sand may be carried away 
and distributed elsewhere. In 
the past, entire fishing vil- 
lages have been wiped out by 
heavy surfs. But finally en- 
gineers solved the problem 
by constructing groynes. 
These groynes were noth- 
ing more than barriers, or 
(Continued on page _ 65) 








Above, left, a corbina, 
or surf whiting, one of 
the finest of surf fish. 
Right, above, an angler 
and a yellow-fin croaker 


At left, surf fishing 
from a groyne 
doesn't require a 
long-handled rod. At * 
right, surf, or golden- 
barred, perch which 
bears live young 
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Mrs. John W. Mackay, 
who aided her husband 
in making the unusual 
photographic study of 
wounded ducks. While 
he stood ready with a 
high-speed camera, 
she dropped the birds 
as they winged past 





HESE remarkable action photographs show how 
ducks take their downward plunge when shot strikes vari- 
ous parts of their bodies. Taken by John W. Mackay on 
his private game reserve at Roslyn, N. Y., the pictures are 
of interest to every duck hunter, for the speed of the 
camera has caught action so fast it is easily missed by 
the naked eye. 

Because of the swiftness of a duck’s flight, a gunner in 
the blind finds it virtually impossible to tell, before he has 
had a chance to examine the bird, just where it was hit. In 
these rare photographs, the camera has caught the ducks 
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at the instant the shot reached them, and has recorded the 
reactions of the birds for study by sportsmen. As the photo- 
graphs show, there is an unmistakable difference between 
the earthward drift of a duck wounded in the head and that 
of a bird that has taken the shot charge on, say, the right 
wing. 

Mackay was singularly well-situated to make these photo- 
graphs, as he maintains about 500 fliers on his private pond. 
Before the season opens, he takes the birds to a hill on his 
estate, and releases them. The ducks find their way back 
to the pond, and, by the time hunting starts, they know their 
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way perfectly and can make the return flight at top speed. 

To make these photographic studies, Mrs. Mackay, who is 
an expert shot, took a position over which the ducks would 
fly on their way back to the pond. As she shot the birds, 
Mackay snapped them with a high-speed camera at the in- 
stant the wounded birds left the flock. 

During the shooting season, Mackay invites a few friends 
for each shoot. The ground offers a variety of shots, and the 
sport is considered as keen and difficult as wild-duck shoot- 
ing. Some notable shooters, Mackay says, have made clean 
misses on the fast-moving targets. 
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F ANY outdoor occupation in the 
world produces more thrills than 
hunting the swift-moving black snake 
of Australia, I have still to hear of 
it. Perhaps I am biased. If so, it is 
due to my hair-raising experience with 
one in the wilds of Queensland. 

These snakes, often more than six 
feet long, are the bad men of the snake 
family. They strike faster than the 
cobra of India, and their venom is more 
deadly. Compared with the Australian 
black snake, our own rattlers move like 
snails, and are gentlemen, decent 
enough to give a warning buzz before 
going into action. Not so the death- 
dealing black snake. He strikes without 
warning, and with the speed of 
lightning. 

There were four in our party, Jack 
Ferrig, Norman Shannon, “Salt Bush” 
Jim, and I. Ferrig and I were employed 
by the Sydney Zoo. Ferrig’s job was to 
keep the supply of native reptiles up to 
par, and, for two years, I had been his 
general factotum. 

Shannon was a wealthy Englishman, 
and his hobby was butterflies. ‘Salt 
Bush” Jim was a Queensland drover 
and guide, and probably knew the over- 
land trails of Queensland better than 
any other man in Australia. Further- 
more, he spoke the lingo of the aborig- 
ines, and could handle them as few 
white men could. 

From our last trip, we had brought 
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in a fine assortment of frilled lizards, 
and were hanging around waiting for 
another assignment. Then word came 
that the natives of central Queensland 
were being terrified by the invasion of 
“mountain devils,” or lizards, eight to 
ten feet long. We were told to investi- 
gate. Ferrig, however, believed the 
“devils” to be nothing more than mon- 
itor lizards, common enough further 
north and west. The regular mountain 
devils are small, spinous lizards, and 
Ferrig suspected some monitors had 
come down the long swamps, and the 
blacks, not used to seeing these big fel- 
lows so far south, thought they were 
huge mountain devils. 

A trip into the Queensland bush was 
the salt of life to Ferrig, and Shannon, 
a friend of his, asked to go along. 

We picked up Salt Bush in Brisbane, 
where we hired a coach to take our 
traps, cages, and supplies to Dalby. At 
this bush settlement, we outfitted with 
saddle and pack horses, and turned our 
faces toward the Land of the Never 
Never. 

About fifteen days out, we met a rov- 
ing band of aborigines. Salt Bush ques- 
tioned them closely, and learned that 
the big mountain devils were supposed 
to be in the neighborhood of the 
swamps, about three days’ journey 
northward. 

“Big debbils no scare black fellas,” 
boasted one old native. “Lubras 
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It Takes Iron Nerve and Fast Thinking 


to Survive a Bout With a Killer Snake 


Fascinated, | lay there, 
staring helplessly into 
those twin pools of death 
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(wives) him plenty scare, and makum 
bucks clear out,” he added by way of 
an excuse for being so far south. 

One native was wearing a black- 
snake-skin belt. And, although his own 
hide was black as night, the belt, its jet, 
highly polished scales scintillating in 
the noonday sun, made his pelt seem a 
dirty brown. The skin from which the 
belt was made had been taken from a 
huge, Australian black snake, accord- 
ing to Ferrig. And, when the proud 
owner was questioned as to where he 
got it, he replied, “By swamps. Plenty 
big fella black snakes by swamps.” 

During the next two days, we saw 
more kangaroos than I had ever seen 
before. And, strange to say, they, too, 
were all heading south. At last, we 
got our first glimpse of the swamps. 
We camped about two miles from the 
first of the chain, in a country of dry 
grass and rank weeds. Good snake 
country, so we were careful to beat 
the grass for reptiles before we set up 
our snake pen. 

The pen was of netting, woven with 
coarse, binder twine. It was about 
eighteen inches high, and was held 
erect by wire rods, spaced about four 
feet apart. A snake attempting to force 
his way through the small mesh gets 
his scales caught on the fibers of the 
twine. One try usually is enough to 
discourage him. 

The night was stifling, hot, and 
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muggy. There was not a breath of air, 
and the stillness was startling. We 
smoked our pipes, and, for an hour or 
two, talked over our plans before turn- 
ing in. For awhile, I lay on my blan- 
kets awaiting sleep, and watching a 
lazy, distorted moon slowly rising and 
silhouetting a gum tree on a distant 
hill. 

During the night, the nerve-racking 
silence, so characteristic of the Austra- 
lian bush, got to Shannon. He had 
fought through the Boer War, during 
which he was decorated for conspicu- 
ous bravery. He was not easily moved 
by fear. We knew that, and, knowing 
Australia better than he, understood 
when he awakened us about 2 a.m., 
shrieking, “For God’s sake speak to 
me!” 

We spent the following day exploring 
the shore of the first of the great 
swamps, but found no trace of the big 
lizards. We covered about five miles, 
and, except for some rare butterflies 
Shannon netted, the day was without 
incident. 

That night we made camp near a 
grove of melancholy gums. As we ate 
supper, a corporal’s guard of gray kan- 
garoos, looking grotesque and ghostly 
in the twilight, passed but a few hun- 
dred feet from us. White cockatoos 
circled above the gums, shrieking like 
damned souls. Then it was night again 

night and silence. 

No wonder the natives believe all liv- 
ing things hold their breath in the dark- 
ness, for it is then, they say, the bun- 
yip, Australia’s fabulous mon- 
ster, emerges, dragging its 
loathsome body from the ooze. 

Again the night was ex- 
tremely warm. We beat the 
grass and put up the pen. I 
quickly fell asleep, and knew 
no more until I was awak- 
ened several hours later by 
the rustling of the strips of 
twisted curling bark that 
hung from the boles and 
branches of the gum trees. 
A good breeze had sprung up, 
and, as often happens in 
that part of Queensland, the 
air had suddenly become 
quite cool. I adjusted the 
folded coat I was using for a 
pillow, wrapped the blanket 
around me, and went back to 
sleep. 


raised my head saved my life. There, 
not eighteen inches from my face lay 
death, swift, sure death. I was staring 
into the cold, pitiless eyes of a mon- 
ster black snake. 

Had I swept my hand from beneath 
the blanket, he would have struck. Had 
I raised my head abruptly, he would 
have struck. For a few seconds, I was 
in a panic, and it is a wonder I did 
not do something to invite attack. Then 
I got a grip on my nerves. My mind be- 
gan to function, and I began thinking 
fast and coherently. 

The oft-repeated advice of Salt Bush 
to “freeze’’ when in a tight spot with 
snakes, flashed across my mind. I re- 
membered his telling of one dawn on 
which he “froze” for two hours until 
a death adder, which had crept under 
his blanket for warmth, decamped 
with the rising sun. 

The glittering eyes of the black 
snake and the probing tongue that 
flashed out and in between his front 
fangs fascinated me as nothing else 
ever had. The sinuous body lay across 
one of my thighs, and pressed close 
against the blanket covering my body. 
His head was raised about twelve 
inches, which placed his eyes slightly 
higher than mine. 

“No matter what the snake does, 
stay frozen,” had been Salt Bush’s ad- 
vice. “If you are going to be bitten, 
you will be, and there is less chance of 
being bitten if you freeze.” So I de- 
cided, no matter what happened, to 
take the old drover’s advice. 


During the next two days, 


we passed more kangaroos 


AYLIGHT was just tint- 
ing the eastern sky when 
I again awoke. Something 
was pressing against my 
thigh. I thought one of the 
others, probably Salt Bush, 
was up, and had tossed a boot 
or some other object onto my 
bed. So, feigning sleep, I 
raised my head slowly to get 
a line on the object. I want- 
ed to place it exactly, so that, 
with one continuous sweep of 
my arm from beneath the 
blanket, I would be able to 
hurl it. 

It has been said that provi- 
dence watches over children 
and fools. I believe it is true, 
for the stealth with which I 
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I dared not cry for help. I dared not 
blink my eyes, even when the strain of 
gazing steadily into those twin beads 
of death made my eyes water until the 
tears rolled down my cheeks. I could 
only lie still, and hope one of the others 
would awaken and see my predicament. 

Several times, as the snake’s head, 
with darting tongue, swayed closer to 
my face, I was sorely tried to keep 
from screaming. Each moment seemed 
to bring the red, rippling tongue closer 
to my cheek. 


HEN I found myself weighing the 

chances of a sudden attempt to enfold 
the snake in the blanket, and leap clear 
before he freed himself. But the blan- 
ket edges were under me, and, to re- 
lease them, I would have to move, and 
movement of any kind would mean the 
end. Besides, even if I got clear, one 
or more of my sleeping companions 
probably would be bitten in the confu- 
sion, for we were fenced in. 

That thought settled it. I decided to 
take whatever was coming to me. Aft- 
er the snake struck would be time 
enough to scream a warning to the 
others. 

I loved life. I was only twenty-three. 
I did not want to die. Surely God 
would not permit it. There was a 
thought. How long was it since I had 
done any serious praying? I could not 
remember. I felt ashamed. But right 
there I decided to make up for my neg- 
lect. Halfway through the Lord’s 
Prayer, I remember stopping and won- 
dering if the Lord could hear 
me, for it was a silent prayer. 
I dared not even breathe it 
lest my lips move. ‘““—for ever 
and ever. Amen.” I did not 
like that thought. Once I 
was dead, I’d be dead for- 
ever. 

Couldn’t I think of a more 
cheerful prayer? There was 
the one I learned at my moth- 
er’s knee, “If I should die 
before I wake—” No. That 
one was out. The chances of 
its coming true were too 
good. Couldn’t I change it 
so that it would not be so 
gloomy? This seems silly to 
me now, but, at the moment, 
I was staring into the cruel, 
unblinking eyes of Austra- 
lia’s most deadly snake. 
There was nothing humorous 
about it then. 

Next I found myself paro- 
dying the childhood prayer. 
“If one must die before I 
wake, I pray Thee, Lord, it’s 
the big black snake.” 

That was better. It was 
more cheerful, more hopeful. 
It seemed to give me at least 
a fifty-fifty break. 

“Click!” 

What was that click? Was 
it the teeth of my enemy? 
Perhaps my mind was slip- 
ping. Was I falling under the 
hypnotic spell of those bale- 
ful eyes that kept swaying 
closer and closer to my face? 
“Click! Click!” There it was 
(Continued on page _ 80) 
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A loose cloth, pinned up to allow easy entrance 
and exit, protects the door of this whelping box 


HAT greater satisfaction can 

come to the outdoor man 

than the ownership of a real- 

ly fine hunting dog which he 
himself bred, raised, and trained? Good 
hunting dogs command good prices. 
Perhaps you, like many another man, 
having paid a fancy price for such a 
dog, hope to recover your investment 
and make a substantial profit besides, 
by raising a litter of choice pups, keep- 
ing the best for yourself, and selling the 
others. 

You may do just that, if you know 
how. But usually it is 
far from easy. I have 
raised several hundred 
blooded basset hounds, 
as well as a number 
of bird dogs, beagles, 
and other hunting 
breeds, and have found 
that there is only one 
way tosuccess in rais- 
ing fine working dogs. 
That is to go at the 
job seriously. 

You must begin 
with the best breed- 
ing stock obtainable. 
It costs just as much 
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FOR UNSTEADY LEGS 
Steps built at opening to 
help the small dogs climb 
in and out over baseboard 


to raise scrub- pups as it 
does a fine litter, and, when 
they’ve been raised, they’re 
almost worthless compared 
with really first-class dogs. 
So start with sire and dam 
most likely to produce off- 
spring of uniformly high 
quality. 

Proper blood lines are 
those which, in combination, 
should produce the best off- 
spring without too-close in- 
breeding. So examine pedi- 
grees to avoid other than 
occasional recurrence of the same 
names. Inbreeding does not usually 
give the best results with hunting dogs. 
Its purpose is to intensify superior 
traits, but, just as often, it merely em- 
phasizes faults and weaknesses. I get 
hardier individuals, having better hunt- 
ing qualities, by selecting high-grade 
but comparatively unrelated blood lines. 

In picking your breeders, try to get 
individuals with pedigrees that show 
generations of hard-hunting and healthy 
ancestors behind them. Sire and dam 
should be healthy at mating time, and 
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With such a large litter, you should be on 
watch to see that each youngster has a turn 
nursing. If there are too many pups, it may 
be necessary to cull out the less desirable 


, TO BE PROUD OF 


thereafter special attention must be 
given to the feeding and condition of the 
bitch. She should be kept in good flesh, 
but without fat. During the period of 
gestation she should be exercised regu- 
larly as long us this is prudent. As she 
gets heavy with pups, give her a good- 
sized pen to exercise in, with shade in 
summer, and a low sunning-bench in 
winter. Keep her supplied with plenty 
of good, fresh water at all times, and 
a snug shelter for bad weather. 

The gestation period normally is 
about sixty-three days, but may vary 
between fifty-eight and sixty-eight. As 
her time approaches, give the bitch a 
good whelping box, with a smooth floor, 
in some building larger than the kennel. 
This box should be so placed as to have 
good ventilation and proper tempera- 
ture, yet where no direct draft can 
blow upon the matron and her pups. 
The box should be at least half again 
as long as the bitch, and as wide as she 
is long. It should be about twice her 
height, and one side should have an 
opening wide enough for you to reach 
in easily to attend to her and her pups. 

If the building has no artificial heat, 
this open side should in winter be pro- 
tected with curtains of some loosely 
woven material such as burlap, to con- 
serve the animal heat and yet allow 
ready entrance and exit. Place a base- 
board along the side with the opening 
so the fresh bedding straw, which 
should be given to every whelping bitch, 
will not spill out. Giving the bitch too 
much straw is a mistake, as the tiny 
pups may get lost in it. Rags, sawdust, 
and all such bedding materials get 
messy, and are, therefore, inferior to 
straw. To admit sufficient light, a win- 
dow in the whelping box is desirable. 

From the time of the mating, the diet 
of the bitch is important. Feed her 
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An experienced breeder lets you in on 


the secrets of caring for puppies so 
they'll grow up as dependable hunters 


plenty of lean meat. Or, if fresh meat is 
hard to get, as it is in some country 
districts, mix smaller rations of meat 
with foods rich in protein, such as 
powdered skim milk or powdered but- 
termilk. The better grades of prepared 
foods also are good, but avoid those 
that are so cheap that they lack the 
proper ingredients. If you feed the 
bitch cakes, break them up and mix 
with canned food that contains meat, 
then add milk. Dog cakes alone should 
not be relied upon to nourish the dog. 
In my opinion, the biscuits are good for 
about one meal out of three or four. 

Fresh meat—sometimes raw, some- 
times cooked—is desirable to vary the 
feeding program of the bitch, especially 
as whelping time approaches. This 
gives good “finish” to her pups. The 
diet, particularly in winter, should in- 
clude also a good mineral powder, rich 
in calcium phosphate, and a little, raw 
cod-liver oil, put fresh into the mixed 
food once a day. The calcium phosphate 
aids proper bone development of the 
unborn pups. During the first weeks of 
her gestation period, feed the bitch 
twice daily; near its close, give light 
meals three times daily. 

At this time, it is important to keep 
the bitch free from fleas. Rub a good 
flea powder into her hair when neces- 
sary. About two weeks after the mat- 
ing, have her wormed, if this has not 
been attended to prior to the mating. 
When she whelps, she probably will be 
quite competent to keep herself in good 
condition, if her health has been good 
during gestation. Look in on her oc- 
casionally to see how she is getting 
along. She probably will whelp during 
the night, and you won’t know about it 
until you find her with her pups in the 
morning. If, by chance, any whelping 


At three weeks, this litter of young 
is old enough to take meals with its 
mother from a large, flat pan. If one 
is reluctant at first, touch its nose 
to the food, and it will begin eating 
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A fine type of box 
for whelping, warm 
and spacious, with 
a hinged window to 
give light and air 


trouble should develop, call a veteri- 
narian at once. That is no time for 
amateur treatment. 

The matron will need little extra at- 
tention after whelping other than an 
occasional dose of a mild laxative. If 
her litter is large, be on the watch to 
see that each pup gets its turn at nurs- 
ing. If the litter is too large for her to 
give proper attention to all, and there 
is no other bitch available to nurse the 
surplus puppies, cull out those which 
are not so well-marked, or are other- 























When a bitch gets heavy with pups, give 
her a low sunning-bench such as this to 
rest on, especially during cold weather 


wise less desirable, and 
destroy them at once. 
It is better to have a 
few fine, healthy pup- 
pies than a lot of half- 
i starved, weedy runts. 

Shortly after the 
puppies’ birth, see to it 
that the umbilical cords 
are cut off neatly to a 
length of about three 
quarters of an inch, and 
touch the cut ends with 
a good, nonirritating 
antiseptic. A smooth 
floor in the whelping box helps to pre- 
vent infection, for the puppies’ stomachs 
rub on the floor for some days after 
birth, and a rough floor irritates the 
skin. 

About three weeks after birth, the 
puppies will be old enough to leave the 
box to feed with their mother from a 
large, flat pan. A good starting feed 
consists of broken cakes, or puppy 
meal, mixed with hamburger—raw or 
rare—with a good brand of evaporated 
milk added. Canned meat-foods may be 
substituted for the ham- 
burger, if necessary. Add 
to this mixture a pinch of 
the mineral powder, and a 
little raw cod-liver oil. If 
the pups show any signs of 
colic, add a drop or two of 
essence of peppermint. The 
best way to mix these in- 
gredients is to put them all 
together, scald with boiling 
water, cool down with the 
milk, and then stir in the 
mineral powder, the cod- 
liver oil, and, if necessary, 
the essence of peppermint. 
\ Let the pups eat with 

, their mother. If any of them 
\ are reluctant to do this, pick 
ey them up by the skin over 

the shoulders, take them to 
the pan, tip them over until 
their noses touch the mix- 
ture and are dampened by 
(Continued on page 77) 


A bone to chew 
on will give a 
pup's gums and 
teeth a needed 
workout daily 
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By 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 





Bill Hatch never saw the ocean 
until he was past thirty—and 
still gets seasick—yet he invent- 
ed sailfishing, helped hook the 
first Atlantic broadbill, and is 
the dean of charter boatmen 
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Capt. Hatch and a typical catch brought in by one of his Miami parties 





APT. BILL HATCH, the dean of Atlantic Coast big- 
game-fishing guides, was born more than 1,000 miles 
from the nearest salt water and never saw the ocean 
until he was past thirty. 

His earliest memories are of a farm not far from De Kalb, 
Ill. That part of the country wasn’t especially noteworthy 
as a fishing region, but there were catfish, perch, sunfish, and 
even large-mouthed black bass in the streams and ponds. 
Bill’s father was fond of going fishing on warm spring days. 
And so, almost as soon as he could walk, was Bill. 

As Bill, all through his career as a fishing guide and char- 
ter-boat skipper, has been gifted with curiosity, imagination 
and ingenuity, it is probable that he did his share of day 
dreaming as he sat on the bank with his cane pole in his 
hands, and his gray eyes fixed intently on his cork bobber. 
But, whatever he dreamed of, it wasn’t of boating quarter- 
ton broadbill swordfish or of battles with giant marlin or 
tuna. A lot of things had to happen before those then un- 
imaginable sea-going adventures could become realities. 

The first of those things took him even farther away from 
his destined salt-water job. His family moved westward to 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. There Bill Hatch did more than his share 
of fishing, grew to manhood, got married, and started upon a 
promising business career. He worked hard, but for a couple 
of months every year he used to go fishing and hunting. 

It was a good life—until an accident, in which one of his 
knees was badly crushed, changed everything. When he was 
Action off Ocean City, Md. Capt. Hatch boats a marlin for Paul Sak se again, the surgeons ordered him to go 


Townsend. Above, grabbing the leader as the fish comes alongside He went to Florida. That was a tittle more than a quarter- 
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century ago. In those days, few persons in the North ever 
had heard of Miami, which was just a little town, sleeping 
in the sun on the shore of Biscayne Bay. But it was to 
Miami that Bill Hatch happened to go. 

He walked down to the Flagler Street wharf, took his 
first look at the Atlantic Ocean, and decided that there 
must be fish in it. There were no charter boats, but there 
were a number of market craft tied up at the wharf— 
beamy twenty or twenty-five-foot open boats, driven by one- 
lunged, two-cycle gasoline engines—and Bill had no trouble 
getting a skipper to take him along for a day’s fishing. 

When he stepped back onto the wharf that evening, he 
was a convert to salt-water fishing. He had caught amber 
jack, barracuda, and kingfish, and he was convinced that 
they were stronger and harder fighters than any of the war- 
riors of our inland lakes and streams—a conviction that he 
still holds. Already he had the plans for a thirty-foot power 
cruiser drawn in his mind. A few months after that, his 
boat was ready for him. 

But, when Bill Hatch went down to the yard to take pos- 
session of his cruiser, he found himself face to face with un- 
expected difficulties. He never had handled any craft bigger 
than a rowboat, he knew next to nothing about gasoline en- 
gines, and he’d never been able even to sit in a swing with- 
out experiencing an all-gone feeling in the pit of his stomach! 

But he was in for. it now, so he gave the builder a check, 
got a workman to help him start the engine, cast off, 
grabbed the wheel, and headed for the Flagler Street wharf, 
where he had arranged to keep his boat. 

There was a crowd of market-boat skippers on the wharf 
that afternoon—leather-necked old veterans, many of whom 
had learned their trade in deep-water sailing ships. Being 
Southerners, and therefore courteous to visitors, they didn’t 
make any remarks out loud, but there were a good many 
elbows driven into ribs 
and a lot of drawled whis- 
pering as the new craft 
chugged up to the wharf 
with a wake like a drunken 
snake behind her. Some- 
how he managed to cut off 
his engine and bump into 
the wharf without doing 
any serious damage, but, 
as he walked uptown with 
a red face, he realized that 
he had a lot to learn. 

He learned it all by do- 
ing it, and in a few months 
he could handle his cruiser 
as smartly as any market 
boat on Biscayne Bay was 
handled. But hestill gotsea- 
sick. For years he thought Capt. Hatch prepares his own 
that he never would get bait for sailfish. He uses 
over being seasick, but fi- dolphin meat, cut into strips 
nally learned to ward it 
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From a chair in the stern, the skipper watches anxiously as 
an angler sets the hook. Capt. Hatch's boat, the Patsy, at 
left below, is fitted with the latest angling conveniences 
























































off by refraining from eating anything the first day out when 
the going is bumpy—a practice he recommends strongly to 
similarly afflicted fishermen who charter his boat. 

Fishing for kingfish and barracuda was grand fun, especial- 
ly after he substituted the rod for the hand line, but, before 
long, his curiosity was aroused by triangular, indigo fins he 
saw cleaving the blue water a mile or so outside the reef. He 
asked the market-boat skippers about them. 

“Sailfish,” they said, but they shrugged their shoulders when 
he asked for more information. They never had tried to catch 
them, and they knew and cared nothing about their habits. 

Bill ventured out beyond the reef, 
and (Continued on page 68) 


One end of the bait is slit so it can be 
attached to a projecting end of the leader. 
At right, slipping the hook into the bait 















HAND-LOADING 


Weighing powder on a loader's scale. 
his requires care when loads are heavy 





The Belding and Mull powder measure 
in operation. Such measures save time, 
throwing powder charges mechanically 
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Using a mold to cast 
bullets for a rifle. 
An electric hot plate 
was used to melt the 
lead. Scrap lead is 
good bullet material 


OUR friend lies 

down, adjusts 

his sling, sights, 

then touches off 
his .30/06. But, in- 
stead of an ear-split- 
ting report and a muz- 
zle blast that lays the 
daisies low, you hear 
an easy bang which 
might have been made 
by a .32/20, or some 
other relatively low- 
powered cartridge. 
Yet the man is shoot- 
ing a .30/06—no doubt 
of that. ‘““How come?” 
you say. 

Well, the answer is 
that your friend has 
rolled his own ammu- 
nition. He belongs to 
the great American 
army of hand-loaders 
—one of the fastest 
growing groups of en- 
thusiasts in the history 
of American shooting 





—and the cartridge he has just fired has 
about the power of a .32/20, instead of 


the .30/06 you had expected. 

The man who loads his own can shoot 
any kind of load he wishes—all in the 
same rifle. He can use his deer rifle for 
cottontails and jack rabbits if he wishes. 
He can further reduce his load until he 
has a weapon but little more powerful 
than an ordinary .22. On the other hand, 
if he wants to take the time and trouble, 
he can develop a super-power load with 
higher velocity and more muzzle energy 
than factory ammunition. 

What are the further advantages of 
hand-loading ? For one thing, its cheapness 
is surely no minor consideration. Every 
time you fire a factory cartridge and do 
not reload, you throw away the case, the 
most expensive part of the cartridge, prac- 
tically as good as new. Even if you were 
to reload full-power cartridges with the 
most expensive type of jacketed bullets, 
you will just about cut your ammunition 


The Model 28 Belding and Mull reloading tool. 
A straight-line bullet seater goes with this 





Loads for Every Purpose and a Surprising 
Lot of Fun Are Yours Once You Master the 


Knack of Turning Out Cartridges Yourself 


By W. G. BUSSARD 


cost in half. On the other hand, if you 
cast your own bullets, and make up low- 
power loads, you can cut your cost to 
a small fraction of what it would be 
for factory-loaded cartridges. Cost 
must be considered from another angle, 
too. Shooting nothing but high-velocity, 
jacketed bullets, an expensive rifle bar- 
rel will begin to show signs of wear in 
a few thousand rounds; but, with the 
lubricated lead bullets fired by hand- 
loaders for practice, a barrel will last 
a lifetime. 

Another reason for rolling your own 
is that factory-produced cartridges are 
not designed to meet special problems. 
Suppose you want to use your .30/06 
or .30/40 on Western jack rabbits or 
Eastern woodchucks. You'll want a 
load that will go to pieces the instant 
it strikes and not glance off across the 
country to kill some farmer’s cow. You 
won't want to pay ten cents a shot for 
that load, and you won’t want it to roar 
like thunder when you shoot it. What’s 
the answer? It’s to roll your own. 

Shoot a light, jacketed bullet at a ve- 
locity of around 2,800 feet a second, and 
you'll have just what you want. Or, 

* suppose you have had trouble, as I have 
“had, in finding factory-loaded ammuni- 
tion for the .30/06 which would expand 
properly on the small white-tailed deer 
of the Southwest. I solved that particu- 
lar problem by loading 150-grain .30/30 
Winchester bullets, designed to travel 
at about 2,300 feet a second into .30/06 
cases at 3,000 feet. That load kills 
white-tails as though they were struck 
by dynamite. 

And, again, if you own some special 
experimental rifle like the .276 Dubiel, 
the .280 Dubiel, the .35 Whelen, or the 
new .250 O’Neill Magnum, you must 
plan to reload or be a thousand miles 
away from your ammunition supply. 
The same thing applies if you own some 
rare foreign rifle, or one of the good, 
old black-powder weapons now obsolete. 

If you are bitten by the bug of experi- 
mentation, if you crave to make up 
your own cartridge, or want to put 

goat glands into an old- 
timer, you will become a 
hand-loader as a matter of 
course. Some of the finest 
of modern cartridges have 
been worked out by individ- 
ual experimenters. The fine 
.257 Roberts, which is now 
loaded commercially and 
which is one of the best of 
all deer cartridges and the 
finest vermin cartridge 
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for an EXTRA THRILL 


made, was originally a hand-load. The .35 and .400_ This Jordan multiple 


Whelen cartridges still are. The .22 Hi-power and_ reloading tool comes mh 


the .250/3000 started as hand-loads. The .22 Hor- ‘et up for two sizes, 


net is simply the old .22 Winchester center-fire, and performs all the 
given a shot in the arm by the same experimenter 
who is also the father of the spectacular new .220 


Winchester Swift. 
Should you become a hand-loader? 


stay away from it. 


How much does it cost to go into this fascinating _ this device saves time 


game? You can spend a great deal of 
money, or you can spend little. It all 
depends on the state of your pocket- 
book and on what sort of reloading you 
want to do. 

Suppose you simply want to put to- 
gether some low-power loads for prac- 
tice, a simple-enough de- 
sire and one which can 
be fulfilled at a minimum 
of expense. For this, you 
will need only a reload- 
ing tool,and you can buy 
a satisfactory one for 
around $10. You can get 
your lead bullets—al- 
ready cast, sized, and lu- 
bricated—a box of prim- 
ers, a can of powder, and 
go ahead. You can use 
bulk smokeless powder 
and measure it with a 
dip made out of an empty 
cartridge case. The am- 
munition you make up 
won’t be the most accu- 
rate in the world, but it 
will do for short-range 
target practice, plinking, 
and for potting rabbits. 

Here are the opera- 


Throwing charges in an Ideal powder measure. A 
tool like this is accurate within one fifth of a grain 
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Well, that 
depends. If you fire several thousand rounds of 
ammunition a year, if you are careful and a bit me- 
chanical by nature, and if the cost of cartridges at 
a dime apiece and new barrels at from $15 to $50 
means something to you, you should, by all means. Sizing and lubricating 
On the other hand, if you habitually fire annually °° bullets. The tool 
only a hundred or two cartridges, if you are rolling 
in wealth, or if you are not mechanically inclined, 


operations necessary, 
except measuring the 
powder, at only one 
steady pull on lever 


used here is the Ideal, 
and it performs both 
the operations at once. 
Hand-loaders find that 


tions which must be performed 
in reloading: First, you must 
remove the fired primers and re- 
place them with new ones, 
which must be bought in the 
proper size for the cases you 
are reloading. Next you must 
size the necks so they will hold 
the bullets. Then you put in the 
powder charge, seat the bullets, 
and you are ready to shoot. 
This all sounds very simple. It is. 
However, I’ve seen the operation 
made even simpler. 

Once in. Mexico, an Indian 
with an ancient .30/30 came 
begging for some ammunition. 
All I could give him was a few 


shotgun shells. He seemed delighted so 
I watched him. He removed the shot, 
melted it up in a frying pan, and then 
whittled the big slug into a rough cyl- 
inder of about .30 caliber. He then put 
the powder into an empty .30/30 case, 
stuffed the bullet in, primed the aston- 
ishing contraption with the head of a 
kitchen match, stuffed it into his gun, 
and went forth to hunt. When he re- 
turned a couple of hours later he had a 
white-tailed buck. One shot at thirty 
feet—one deer! The homemade bullet 
had hit the buck’s neck sidewise, but 
the buck was dead nevertheless. That, 
gentlemen, is reloading at its very 
simplest. 

Perhaps you'll eventually want to add 
to your outfit, and cast your own lead 
bullets instead of buying them. In that 
case, you'll need a bullet mold at about 
$5 and a pot and ladle at about $1.50. 
You can buy lead in the pig, but you'll 
discover that old battery metal or the 
electrotype plates you can find kicking 
around any weekly newspaper office 
will do as well. For tempering, you can 
use tin refrigerator coils, picked up at 
a junk yard. 

By the time you’ve been putting to- 
gether a few simple loads with cast 
bullets, lubricated with your fingers, 
you'll probably want to go further into 
the game. If you do, you'll need all the 
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dope you can get, and you'll find that 
there’s quite a literature on hand-load- 
ing. The Belding & Mull “Handbook” 
and the Lyman Sight Co. “Ideal Hand- 
book,” both are instructive. J. R. Mat- 
tern’s “Handloading Ammunition,” 
though somewhat obsolete in its discus- 
sion of tools and powder, still contains 
much valuable information. In addition, 
the powder companies publish many 
pamphlets. Get them and read them. 

The whole game is full of kinks, and 
the books on the subject will enable you 
to avoid many difficulties you would 
encounter if you go into it blindly. For 
one thing, you'll discover that, if you 
want to roll your own ammunition for 
a lever-action rifle, you won't be able 
to use cases that have been fired with 
full-power loads, as these actions let 
the cases stretch. So, if you own a 
lever-action, buy empty cases, and start 
from there. You'll learn, too, that every 
rifle chamber is a law unto itself, and 
that you must confine your reloading 
to cases fired in your own particular 
rifle. If you reload for two rifles in the 
same caliber, you'll have to keep the 
cases separated or you'll find your am- 
munition sticking. 

Remember, too, that you should re- 
load only cases that have been fired 
either with the old corrosive primers or 
with the newest type of noncorrosive, 
nonmercuric primers. The first brands 
of noncorrosive primers contained mer- 
cury and ruined cases for reloading. 
When you buy primers, be sure they 
are marked “nonmercuric.” 


Removing the bullets from shells with a 
bullet puller. This device prevents the 
marring of a bullet's shape or surface 
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When you decide to speed up your 
loads, you'll learn that a velocity of 
about 1,400 feet a second is as fast as 
you can move a plain lead bullet with- 
out having the base melt and lead the 
barrel. For faster loads, you'll have to 
affix “gas checks’’—little brass cups 
that cover the base of the bullets, and 
protect them from the hot powder 
gases. So prepared, a cheap homemade 
bullet can be driven at something more 
than 2,000 feet a second and, in a pinch, 
will make a very fair deer load. 

As you go on with hand-loading, 
you'll put up more and more powerful 
loads, and you'll find the simple outfit 
you started with inadequate. You'll 
soon need a pair of scales to measure 
your charges. The best cost $17.50, but 
you can buy satisfactory scales for far 
less. I made my own. 

A powder measure which throws 
charges mechanically is a great time 
saver. Those made by Lyman and by 
Belding & Mull are both good, and each 
costs about the same. However, any 
measure should be checked by a good 
pair of scales, and, when you are flirt- 
ing with maximum loads, trying to 
squeeze out the last few foot-seconds 
of velocity, every charge should be in- 
dividually weighed. Otherwise, you may 
find yourself with a wrecked rifle—or 
worse, looking for a new face. 

If your interest in hand-loading runs 
true to form, you are by now getting as 
much fun out of your reloading tools 
as from the gun itself, and have reached 
the gadget stage. For melting your 
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Seating bullets with the Belding and 
Muli bullet seater. A few blows with 
a rubber mallet are enough to fasten 
the case over the bullet and hold it 


Seating bullets with another kind of 
tool. This is the Lyman tong-type of 
bullet seater, and is the oldest one 
in use among men who load their own 





bullet metal, a ninety-eight-cent elec- 
tric hot plate is the ticket, and a ten- 
cent frying pan is as satisfactory as 
the iron pot recommended in your 
handbook. Don’t try to find a substi- 
tute for the ladle however; it just can’t 
be done. 

A lubricating and sizing tool, set up 
for one caliber, costs $10. With extra 
dies for a different caliber the price is 
$3. You can size bullets with the Ideal 
“tong” tool, the Jordan and some oth- 
ers, lubricating them by hand or a 
“cake cutter,” which is nothing more 
than an empty case with the head cut 
off. It is forced down over the bullet, 
cutting off excess grease and smearing 
things up generally. Once you have 
used a machine for this purpose, you 
will not tolerate the ancient though 
time-honored method. 

A block of hard wood, counterbored 
to take the head of the case, a hole 
drilled for the primer to drop through, 
a steel punch with a small, square- 
shouldered point, and a small mallet 
make a Satisfactory decapping outfit, 
and one that works very fast after a 
little practice. Don’t use the ice pick, 
as it enlarges the flash hole in the head 
of the case—bad medicine. 

At the first opportunity, borrow a 
micrometer caliper from one of your 
machinist friends, who will not miss it 
or make too much fuss if he does. 
Otherwise buy a new one. I have one 
that cost $12.50 and another, quite sat- 
isfactory, for measuring bullets, picked 
up at the five-and-ten for fifty cents. 

In a small notebook, jot 
down information you accu- 
mulate as you go—powder 
charge and bullet weight of 
your favorite loads, settings 
of your powder measure, va- 
rious combinations of bul- 
lets and powder that prove 
satisfactory, and, above all, 
details of every batch of 
(Continued on page 57) 


Working hand-loaded cartridges 
through the action of a rifle 
to be sure they fit. This test 
detects cases that might stick 
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Live Bait When You Want It 







IVE-BAIT farming is fun. It’s an educa- 
tional hobby that will be well worth the 
angler’s while, because it assures him 
of prime, live bait whenever he wants it. 

So far as the Middle Western states are 
concerned, there are only a few types of 
live bait worth considering. Among them 
are minnows, worms, and crawdads, or 
crawfish. 

“Shucks!”’ you'll say, “I get all the worms 
I need (if I stoop to worm fishing at all) by 
grabbing a spade, and stepping into the 
garden.” 

But there are worms and worms. The 
kind you get in the garden are usually pesky 
little things that won’t make a good bite for 
a small fish. So you put three or four on a 
single hook. Then all those heads and tails, 
squirming around on the hook, give the fish 
a chance to do lots of nibbling. The result is 
a disgusted fisherman. 

Let’s see what Jack Morton does about 
this worm situation. Jack is a dyed-in-the- 
wool fisherman who knows most of the 
answers. He digs up garden worms, and 
puts them in a feed lot, and fattens them 
just as though they were steers. This spe- 
cial feeding-lot is nothing more than a small, 
rectangular, galvanized tank, filled with a 
small amount of rich, black earth and a lot 
of leaf mold. The little garden worms are 
tucked into this feed lot, and nourished on 
coffee grounds and corn meal. The food is 
sprinkled on top or gently turned under with 
a stick. In no time at all, these spindling 
worms have developed into big, chunky fel- 
lows. Most of them, when ready for the 
hook, will stretch to twelve inches or more. 

Jack has been making big worms out of 
little ones for years. His source is any likely 
plot of ground. Whenever he digs, he has 
handy a can into which he puts the worms 
he turns up. Sometimes neighbor boys will 
contribute a canful of wrigglers. All are 
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Jack Morton inspects the minnows he raises in an outdoor tank. A constant trickle 
from the garden hose keeps the water fresh and aérated. At right, this large net of 
galvanized screen, attached to a light rim of iron, is used for dipping out minnows 


Morton scooping up a supply of crawdads from the sunken tank made of sheet iron 


By 
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and wood. At the water line is a ledge on which the creatures can sun themselves 


stowed in the feed lot. Though he 
has tried other kinds, the best food, 
Jack has found, is corn meal and 
coffee grounds. The worms are 
kept in the shade and sprinkled 
frequently. 

Another type of worm farm is a 
rectangular plot that lies flush with 
the ground and is surrounded by 
one-by-eight-inch boards, set on 
edge. This plot has a sheet-iron bot- 
tom to prevent the worms from es- 
caping. A sunshade of burlap, mus- 
lin, or roofing paper, supported by 
four stakes at the corners of the lot, 
is stretched over the top to keep the 
sun from drying it out too rapidly. 


A third type of worm bed has bottom 
and walls of concrete. The cover is 
roofing paper, laid upon a wooden frame 
that is supported an inch or two above 
the concrete walls. It seems that, re- 
gardless of the style or type of worm 
farm, the important things are cool- 
ness, moisture, and plenty of the right 
kind of food. 

Jack Morton’s crawdads are kept in 
a shallow tank, set flush with the 
ground under shade trees. The bot- 
tom is sheet iron and the sides are of 
boards. At the water line, there is a 
shelf, made of one-by-four-inch boards. 
Upon this, the lively rascals may sun 
themselves if (Continued on page 69) 
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Kap Richards with three targets on which he has just 
shot groups at 100 yards with a Model 37 rifle in an 
extensive series of tests of small-bore ammunition 


The men who put small-bore cartridges to the acid 
test—prone shooters on firing line during match 
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THIS 


22 Long Rifle 
Stuff 


HE most highly spe- 
cialized cartridge in 
the world is the .22 
Long Rifle. More mon- 
ey, time, experiment, and 
grief are expended on this 
cartridge than on all the 
other sporting ammunition 
loaded in this country. 

This is so because the 
ammunition, when in match 
form, is used by a collec- 
tion of human machine- 
rests, firing the finest of 
heavy and specialized match 
rifles, often fitted with pow- 
erful telescope sights, and 
with the human element re- 
duced to the minimum. 

They are only a handful 





at best. If you put all of these match 
small-bore shooters into red jackets and 
assembled them in the seats of one side 
of one of the great football bowls that 
seat 100,000, you’d hardly notice that 
spot of color. That is, of course, the 
real Hot Shots who travel the shoots— 
and often win them. 

But the factories have decided that 
catering to the handful is good policy 
even though it entails a lot of grief. 
Suppose you’re an ammunition manu- 
facturer and send over to Camp Perry 
many cases of ammunition so accurate 
that it shoots all the time in a two-inch 
circle at 100 yards, 98 percent of the 
time in the 14-inch circle, and 96 per- 
cent of the time in the one-inch circle. 
The next thing you know the dust is 
gathering on the front door-knob of 
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your ammunition shop on Commercial 
Row, and the line is forming on the 
right at the shop of your competitor on 
the Mississippi River or way stations in 
the effort to obtain some of his ammu- 
nition. 

He has one-quarter inch the edge on 
you at 100 yards, and it took something 
like sixteen and a half minutes after 
the opening shot in the practice events 
on the small-bore range for the mob to 
find this out. Scandal travels faster in 
that gang than the fact that the preach- 
er’s hired gal is going to have a baby 
travels in a small town. 

Most of the secret of ultra-ultra-ultra 
22 Long Rifle stuff lies in the use of 
new tools or tools reserved specially for 
match stuff, that is, the dies and punch- 
es, and this and that. Next, the utmost 
care in uniformity of this and that, 
from priming mixture spun-into-case to 
uniform lubrication clear around the 
bullet, and the powder charge which 
may easily vary with the scrape process 
of plate loading. In this, the powder is 
poured on a plate full of holes which 
match up with the empty cases below 
and which contain just the right charge. 
The powder is pushed and pulled around 
this plate, with*a rubber scraper, until 
all holes are full, then a bottom plate is 
pulled out, and the charges dropped on 
through the basement into the empty 
cases arrayed just below. — 

Yes, this is sort of like the bottom 
dropping out of the stock market. 

The li’l’ bullets in match stuff are not 
thrown around and poured from pail 
to keg or anything of the sort, as with 
ordinary garden run, but each one is 
handled as if it were full of dynamite. 
And—if that li'l’ bullet happens to 
throw a juicy seven on the Dewar tar- 
get of a Hot Shot in the team match, 
the poor ammunition maker will wish 
it had been full of dynamite—and let 
go while being loaded. 

But, in addition to all this care and 
special tools and meticulous measur- 
ing, a slight change in bullet shape, 


or in a type of lubricant, or an im- 
provement in priming mixture, as was 
the case in 1937, may be the one thing 
to ring the bell. Or miss the bell by 
four feet, as is just as likely to hap- 
pen. 

Before me lie the detailed sheets of a 
most complete ballistic laboratory test 
of all the .22 match Long Rifle stuff 
available in 1937 at that dear Perry, 
involving the use of seven match rifles 
from .machine rest at 100 yards, and 
eight brands of match ammunition on 
sale at the Big Shoot. From each rifle 
of the seven was fired five ten-shot 
groups from each of the eight sorts of 
ammunition. 

If you are handy with figures or 
know somebody who is, you may be 
able to dig out the fact that this meant 
firing the total of around 2,800 rounds 
for accuracy. 

In addition, many rounds were fired 
for velocity, for chamber pressure, for 
barrel time, for primer-sensitivity test 
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to measure head space in 
rifles he is testing. Seven types 
of Long Rifle cartridges are 
shown at left. They look alike, 
but each carries a different 
brand name and is charged 


| 
Gauges used by the author 
with a different type powder 
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This is the target used for 
the 50-meter matches in the 
Olympic games. The bull's 
10 ring is about as large 
as a nickel. Below is the 
small-bore-target stand 
used at Camp Perry. The 
cloth sides keep the wind 
from disturbing the targets 


with a drop weight, and were broken 
down for measurement of bullet pull- 
out, powder weight, bullet weight, pow- 
der variety. 

Back in 1919, 1920, 1921, this writer, 
as an Army officer, was recorder of 
the Army Arms and Ammunition 
Board which tested or supervised the 
tests of .30 and .45 caliber ammunition 
for the national matches, various spe- 
cial matches such as the Palma, In- 
ternational, etc. All of which puts said 
writer in position to appreciate the 
painstaking detail of last summer’s .22 
test. 

I thought maybe you’d like to get 
an earful of how the boys test things 
and what they found out, and what 
makes one .22 Long Rifle cartridge 
shoot and the next one pediculous. 

For various reasons, I make the vari- 
ous brands anonymous, and call them 
merely Brand A, and so forth. One 
reason is that the non-crank variety 
of the shooting public does not real- 
ize what a fleeting thing is superiority 
in the .22 Long Rifle field; that within 
six months changes may make the top- 
side stuff I now quote the tail of the 
pig, and today’s pig-tail stuff none 
other than Queen of the May. The 
proletariat is too likely to take such 
a test as final, and heave into outer 
darkness the losing brand forever and 
ever. (Continued on page 46) 
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In a scene of this kind, where the horses can never be counted upon to stand 
absolutely still, it is wise to use a shutter speed of 1/25 second or faster 





Here, with no animals, slower shutter speed and a smaller stop are possible 
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PRACTICE MAKES 


Pertect Photos 


O YOU want to know why you don’t get good pictures? 

Well, toss another log on the fire while I fill my pipe, 

and we'll talk this thing over. In the first place, I’m 

going to confine my remarks to the common-sense side 

of operating a camera, so brush away any fears you may have 
formed about this being a strictly technical discussion. 

OTTO There are volumes of technical information on the whys 

and wherefores of light’s effect on sensitized surfaces, but 

these are usually too complex for the average amateur to be 

interested in. And there are all sorts of graphs and charts 

JO N ES illustrating the relationship between shutter speeds and dia- 

phragm openings. The trouble is, when a beginner is faced 

with an actual problem, such as photographing a moose or 


deer, his subject may be over the hills in the next 
state before he has figured out just what combina- 
tion would have obtained perfect results. The 
average person is better off if he has a general 
idea of what is taking place on the film when he 
makes the various adjustments, and doesn’t do a 
lot of guessing. Then he will return from a trip 
with pictures instead of disappointments. 

After all, there is nothing particularly mysteri- 
ous about making good pictures. A camera is not 
nearly so intricate as an automobile, yet almost 
every one considers himself a good driver. The 
man who makes good pictures is not a magician 
who pulls them from a little black box. Neither 
is he a nut. He is merely an individual who has 
devoted sufficient time and thought to the subject 
to know what he is doing and why. 

There are but three fundamental adjustments 
involved in the operation of a camera: Focus, 
stop, and shutter speed. Then, you may say, a 
person must make three correct guesses to get 
a good picture. 

Well, what of it? The motorist is called upon 
to make rapid guesses continually when driving 
a car. He must guess as to inches when easing a 
car through traffic. He must estimate the speed 
that is safe or reasonable to use in negotiating 
a certain curve. It is a guess as to the distance 
necessary to bring a car to a stop under varying 
road conditions. The difference between driving a 
car and taking pictures is, the hospital or the 
morgue gets the drivers who guess wrong, while 
the photographer who makes a bad guess merely 
pays good money to get poor pictures. 

Even three guesses are not always necessary. 
Because of the perfection of refiecting-mirror 
cameras and range finders, focusing is so simpli- 
fied that it’s hard to go wrong with certain types 
of equipment. And highly sensitive and accurate 
light meters have done away with the need to 
guess about what stop and what shutter speed to 
use, for readings on light meters indicate these 
things. However, dependable light meters are 
more expensive than many satisfactory cameras, 
and you may prefer a camera without a reflect- 
ing mirror. In either case, it’s best to know how 
to estimate shutter speed and stop. 

Occasionally, a tyro will, through some quirk 
of circumstance, produce a perfectly exposed pic- 
ture that is sharp in every detail. But he usually 
doesn’t know, by the time the film is developed 
and the print is made, what in thunderation he 
did to the focusing scale or the shutter gadgets 
to get such results. Under identical circumstances 
he may flop miserably the next time. The reason 
is, he doesn’t make his adjustments with any 
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knowledge of his equipment. When he racked the 
amera out to a certain point on his focusing scale, 
t was done in a haphazard manner, and the fact 
that he got a good picture may be set down for 
just what it actually was—luck, and nothing more. 
Consistently good results in photography are 
not obtained by chance; they result from taking 
as much care in making camera adjustments as 
you would take in aiming a gun. There is nothing 
in a gun barrel to offset careless aiming. And 
there is nothing in a camera to produce a sharp 
negative when an image is fuzzy on the film. 


HE inexperienced picture taker will be careless 

about the stop he uses, too. Invariably, if op- 
erating a fast shutter, he will use a speed, for 
a still subject, that is two or three times faster 
than necessary. Such mistakes can be avoided 
if you know your camera and what is taking place 
in it when you make adjustments. 

Probably seventy percent of an amateur’s shots 
are under-exposed. He thinks that pictures should 
be made at high speed, not realizing that, as a 
rule, speeds above 1/25 second are to be used only 
when the subject is in motion, and then should be 
merely fast enough to stop that motion. 

The general rule for getting a good exposure 
is to give the negative sufficient light, while ob- 
taining as much detail as possible. To get all the 
detail, you need as small a stop as possible. But, 
with a small stop, you must use a slower speed to 
get the required amount of light. On the other 
hand, when a fast shutter is necessary to stop 
motion without blurring, the stop must be opened 
up correspondingly to give the film sufficient light 
for well-defined negatives. 

To illustrate, suppose the subject is a man on 
horseback. If the horse is standing in favorable 
light, the stop could be F/16 with a shutter speed 
of 1/25 second. Under the same conditions, if the 
horse were walking crosswise in front of the cam- 
era, the speed must be increased to 1/75 or 1/100 
second to stop the action. With the faster shutter 
speed, the diaphragm would be opened to F/8 to 
allow the proper amount of light to hit the film. 
And, if the horse is running, and a speed of 1/500 
second ‘3 needed to stop the action, the stop would 
be used wide open, which is F/4.5 on most cam- 
eras that permit this speed. 

If you work this matter out for yourself, it will 
stay with you longer than all the advice you might 
read on the subject. So, my advice is, empty your 
camera of film, and put it on a tripod or fixed 
base. Take the back off, and fasten a piece of 
ground glass to the back opening with a couple of 
rubber bands, or a couple of strips of Scotch tape. 
Then get an old coat or any good, opaque cloth. Put it over 
your head as a professional does his focusing cloth, and begin 
manipulating the adjustments of your camera. 

Focus on close objects with your lens stop wide open. Only 
objects at the exact point of focus will be sharp. Begin stop- 
ping down, and watch how objects both in front of and behind 
the focusing point grow sharp. Get out from under your 
focusing cloth at intervals, and check up to see just what 
figures on the scale give certain results. Make mental notes 
as to what takes place on the ground glass at each stop. Keep 
experimenting until you have tried all possible combinations 
of focus and stops. At the same time, try to memorize what 
happens on the ground glass, so that in time you associate 
automatically a definite picture with a certain stop. 

As you observe the changes in the image on the ground 
glass, imagine the lens in the camera as an eye, and the 
diaphragm opening as the pupil of the eye. When it is cloudy 
and the light is dull, the pupil of your eye expands to let in 
more light so you can see more clearly. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, you open the stop- wide, too, or nearly so, say 
to F/6.3. 

Then select a day when the sun is bright. Your pupils con- 
tract as you look out across a scene in the bright light. Nature 
is automatically stopping down the diaphragm over your eyes 
to_regulate the amount of light admitted. You must do the 
same thing with the stop in your shutter to keep too much 
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With snow increasing the strength of light, as here, you can often use a 
stop of F/22 at one half second. Above, detail brought out by small stop 


light from passing through your lens. You will have to stop 
down to F/11 or even to F/16, depending on the speed you 
are using. 

Again, when at the beach, on a boat, or any place where 
you are confronted by bright light over a reflecting surface, 
your pupils will contract even more. On snow you may find 
the glare too severe for the pupils to keep out. It may cause 
snow blindness if your eyes are not protected by colored 
glasses. Under these conditions, you should stop your dia- 
phragm down to correspond to the reduced size of your 
pupils. This will be somewhere in the neighborhood of F/22 
if on water, and even to F/32 on bright snow. 

Of course, you may use colored glasses for your lens, as you 
do for your eyes under such glare. If you do, use a K-1 or a 
K-11 filter. You will need at least one stop wider than usual on 
your scale when using the K-1, and two stops for the K-11. 

The way your eyes react to light indicates the way your 
camera’s eye must be adjusted to meet varying light con- 
ditions. The focal adjustments of your eyes respond to 
different influences automatically. But you must do the job 
for your camera. 

There is nothing really difficult about taking sharp, clear 
pictures. Just remember to brush up on your dry shooting. 
Then apply a dash of common sense when adjusting focus, 
stop, and shutter speed, and you'll improve your score as 
a sharpshooting cameraman. 
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Women as Hunting Companions 






When your wife wants to go shooting, do you 
lend her an old gun you yourself would not 
shoot, and a shirt that's six sizes too big? 
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shotgun. Except at the traps, the cold of a November duck blind, can 
where they will never be able to they tramp all day in the New England 
compete on even terms with men, woods, can they ride a horse all day as 
only a few women devote much time to on a Mississippi quail shoot? Surest 
the shotgun. The reason for this, like thing you know! A healthy young 
other things concerning women, I have woman is about as strong an ani- 
never fully understood. Mrs. Askins mal as nature produces. This talk 
says, “Don’t let ‘em fool you. They go about the weaker sex is mostly hum- 
along to be good sports, or to catch some bug. Neither, aside from pugnacity, 
man they never could any other way, is there any particular difference 
and not because they like to hunt.” This between the courage of men and 
I submit without more than half be- that of women. 
lieving it. Once four of us, one a girl, stood 
The majority of women will not be- on top of a cliff that had a sheer 
come field shots. There are various rea- drop of 1,000 ft. We walked up to 
sons for this. It entails a good deal of the brink of that cliff, and looked 
walking, and is the next thing to hard down. One look was enough for 
work. Besides, shooting impresses wom- me, and it was enough for the hus- 
en as being cruel. It doesn’t further band of the girl. We got back about 
gallantry on the part of the male, and, 10 ft., and took a firm hold on a 
due to her lack of skill, gives a woman __s—ittree. The other man and the young 
a sense of inferiority, which she resents. woman stood looking down, entire- 
Still, there is no reason why inherited ly indifferent to danger, talking and 
qualities should not descend in the fe- laughing. That is, the girl did the 
male line. Many girls have fathers who laughing. When her husband 
shoot, so I believe a lot of girls would begged her to come away, she 
like to shoot, too. If they do not, it is looked at him curiously. For me, I 
the fault of circumstances more than held on to that tree. Some fool dog 
anything else. might come up, and run between 
What about the physical qualifica~ my legs, and start me to rolling. 


MA women prefer a rifle to a tions of women? Can they withstand 
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| doubt that very many 
women honestly enjoy 
sitting in a duck blind 


Where the dickens would I fetch up? 

One thing that keeps women from 
shooting is the necessity for an escort. 
Folks are not accustomed to seeing 
women get up before daybreak, and go 
off to a duck blind alone, or even tramp 
alone through strange fields. Such pro- 
ceedings would entail comment, not 
from men but from other women. Hence 
the need of a father, a brother, cousin, 
or other male companion. 

What about the shooting outfit? When 
your wife wants to go shooting with you, 
do you lend her an old gun which, for 
some reason, you yourself are not willing 
to shoot? And don’t think a pair of 
your old khaki breeches are good enough 
for her, or a flannel shirt that’s six sizes 
too big. Women have an instinctive 
dread of making a poor appearance. 
They can’t enjoy anything if they’re 
made up as a scarecrow. The man might 
not care what his wife looks like, but 
she does, 

This is rather a dangerous subject 
for a man, but I have noticed that wom- 
en look well in three costumes. One 
practical costume includes a short skirt, 
reaching to the knees or a bit below, 
the kind Helen Wills Moody used to 
wear on the tennis court. Another 
which women seem to favor, especially 
when having their pictures taken, has 
shorts instead of the skirt. A third natty 
outfit consists of a Norfolk jacket of 
fine-texture cloth, with a cap and skirt 
of the same material, and high boots. 
Dress your wife like this, and she will 
want to go shooting, for she knows other 
women will envy her. 

Girls need some preliminary instruc- 
tion in shotgun shooting the same as 
anybody else. The skeet field is a good 
place for this. Everybody will talk 
about safety on the skeet range, and 
skill will be developed rapidly. Women 
take to instruction and coaching more 
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readily than do young men, who at six- 
teen sometimes know more than Adam 
would if he were still living. If a skeet 
field is lacking, the hand trap will serve 
the same purpose. Probably the best 
sun to begin with is a .410. Soft shoul- 
ders have to be hardened, and a ten- 
dency to flinch avoided. When the 
woman shooter can hit clay birds, dis- 
covering at the same time that recoil 
is not a matter of great consequence, 
she is ready for the 20 bore. Then, with 
a few days’ coaching afield, during 
which she is told where to hold and why 
-he missed, she will develop her skill to 
1 point where she can “hoe her own 
row. 


OMEN are a bit sensitive, a bit mod- 

est about their skill,and too eager to 
stand back and let George do it, on the 
plea that they might miss and he would 
not. Don’t let that happen. Give her to 
understand that every bird breaking 
close enough to her is her shot. A 
woman will tag along with admirable 
patience for a few days, killing nothing 
and making no complaint, but the next 
time you want her to go she will find 
an excuse to stay at home. 

All women and all boys require cau- 
tioning as to the danger of firearms. 
Some women will be scared half to death 
by just having a shotgun placed in their 
hands, but the fact that it may be point- 
ed at some one else doesn’t seem to 
scare them much. I was once trying to 
teach a girl to shoot. She let off a bar- 
rel within a foot of my head, and all 
she did was to laugh at the way I 
ducked, and at my funny expression. 
Nevertheless, you do not very often hear 
of a woman’s accidentally shooting a 
man. When she does shoot him, she 
means it, and never misses. 

Stock measurements for a woman’s 
gun will not be precisely the same as 
for a man. A length of stock of 13% 
in. will probably fit until she develops 
absolute notions of what she wants. 
Grips should be smaller than for a man, 
and the single trigger would be correct. 
Some men say the toe should be shorter, 
with perhaps some cast-off, but I doubt 
that this makes much difference. For 
a woman’s shoulder, the gun ought to 
have more drop, say 2% in. with a 1%- 
in. rounded comb to fit the smaller face. 
A cheek piece adds to comfort, no less 
than does a soft-rubber recoil pad. The 
gun need not be unduly light, say a 
6%-lb. 20 bore, for a woman doesn’t 
want a gun that will jump and punish 
her face. No full-choked guns are re- 
quired by any novice, but boring might 
well be improved-cylinder and quarter- 
choke. 

I doubt that many women really be- 
come fond of duck shooting. Blinds are 
cramped, messy, sometimes muddy, and 
the weather is likely to be stormy. Per- 
haps the most attractive shooting for 
women is quail hunting on horseback 
in the South. The fields of corn and 
cotton, the winding paths through the 
pines, the half-hidden cabins of the 
blacks, little woolly pates thrust inquisi- 
tively around corners, the wide-ranging 
dogs, the stand, and the rush of rising 
birds, the brisk canter to reach a van- 
age point. All these smack of romance 
of times past. Then the winter evenings 
in the old mansion house, with a great 
hickory-wood fire blazing in the wide 
fireplace, the men collecting before the 
hearth for a mint julep—perhaps the 
girls as well—as all keep an eye on the 
table that is being loaded by smiling 
blacks with the good things a man or 
& woman likes after a hard day in the 
saddle. Life at that moment is as near- 


} 


ly ideal as it ever can be. 
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Chicken shooting was in high favor 
with women not very long ago. The out- 
fit was a wiry team of bronchos, hitched 
to a buckboard, with a crate of dogs in 
the back. Saddle horses were tied to the 
rear of the wagon or on either side of 
the team. Shells, lunch, blankets, and 
wraps were under the seat. 

I remember a companionable woman 


shooter of those days, a trained and ex- | 


cellent shot. I was chicken shooting in 
Nebraska, along the Big Piney River 
when the Baron and Baroness Ceder- 
strom and Count von Meltendorff ar- 
rived from Washington, where they 
were attached to foreign diplomatic 
corps. Asked to look after them for a 
week or two, I established the visitors 
in a double log cabin on the Piney, 20 
miles from town. The baron and the 
count spoke as excellent English as the 
baroness, who was a Virginia girl. 

Once the baron discovered brook trout 
in the Piney, no chicken shooting could 
I get him to do. He whipped the stream 
all day, fried his trout, and ate quanti- 
ties of them. The count shot chickens 
when the baroness gave him a chance. 
He was a good walker, but he couldn’t 
ride a horse after the first day. The 
baroness told him to drive the wagon 
and take care of the red dog, which be- 
longed to her and couldn’t be put in 
the crate with the other dogs. All of 
us did precisely as the baroness wished, 
except the baron, who fished. The bar- 
oness rode like a Western girl, shot like 
a Southern girl, and looked like a mil- 
lion dollars. 

We climbed the bluffs of the Piney, 
where the level prairie stretched north- 
ward toward the Dakotas. Patches of 
wild rosebuds gleamed a brighter red 
in the morning sun. A pack of chickens 
climbed out of a deep swale, where the 
grass grew rank, and now a flock of 
sharptails topped a thicket of choke- 
cherries. The black-and-white setter 
ranged wide, but the lemon-colored 
pointer investigated scent, and drew 
straight to his points. Back of the dogs 
rode the baroness and I, sometimes 
slowly, again at a sharp canter as the 
dogs disappeared. After us came the 
count, in the wagon, holding the red 
setter on chain, gun between his knees, 
now keeping up, now dropping back. 





Now and then we would find the dogs | 
on point, and motion the wagon man to | 


come up, and in a few minutes he would 
arrive at a gallop. 


UST before he arrived, the eyes of | 


the baroness would begin to shine. 
She would cluck to the yellow pointer, all 
the signal required, and he would draw 
in and flush. 
jumped and cackled all about us, and 
we shot and killed or missed, though we 
did not miss often. The count would 


The big, brown birds | 


drive up in time to see it all, watching 


the pointer creeping in, knowing what 


must happen before he got there, and | 
not daring to swear, even at the red set- | 


ter. The baroness would smilingly ex- | 


press regret at the count’s missing the 
shooting. Then we mounted and rode 
on, leaving Count von Meltendorff to 
drive patiently after us. 
thought I never knew. He paid the 
penalty for hunting with a spirited and 
beautiful woman. 

Is shooting good for women? I do 
not know. From the standpoint of a 


What he | 


man, a woman brings to the sport a | 
fresh enthusiasm which he may have | 


lost with the days of his youth. So, if 
your wife thinks.she would like to shoot, 
buy her a gun, and teach her to use it. 
A woman never was so safe, sentimen- 
tally, as when whole-heartedly engaged 
in the game field.—Chas. Askins. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Guat Ofphandh 


(Continued from page 41) 


The odd—and plenty odd, Mister—400 
shooters of .22 rifles at Perry this year 
proved out very early in the matches 
that a certain brand of smokeless am- 
munition, with lubricated bullet, was 
the best of any of the match stuff. It 
checked out exactly with the later ma- 
chine-rest tests for accuracy, for bar- 
rel time, for speed of ignition. 

The joker is that the difference is not 
one that any ordinary shooter could ever 
detect, that is the difference from the 
top-side to the second, third, and fourth- 
rate stuff as shown by the test. For in- 
stance, in one of the rifles, a Winchester 
Model 52, every one of the eight brands 
put every one of its five groups of ten 
shots into a two-inch circle at 200 yards, 
that is forty consecutive ten-shot groups, 
not one making more than a two-inch 
100-yard group. 

But, in some rifles, the gap widened 
very speedily, and some of the poor stuff 
shot as wide as 3.78-inch average for the 
five strings, and 4.8 inches for the larg- 
est one. That rifle was a .22 Springfield 
M 2, and proves that it is not such a 
hot kluck although, believe it or not, the 
smokeless Brand A, which won so con- 
sistently at Perry, averaged just one inch 
for each ten shots in this same gun, with 
a maximum of 1.2 inches for the largest 
group. 

And there, buddy, is a fine illustration 
of the need for “fitting” your ammuni- 
tion to your rifle, specially if it is a 
cranky gun like this one. 


HE first one I mention, the Model 52, 

handled them all perfectly; it had “per- 
fect digestion.” The other shot like a 
house afire with the stuff suited to its 
whims, and like a mail-order-$5.95 gun, 
or worse, with stuff it did net like. And 
the same stuff, fired in a Model 52, and 
in a Model 37 Remington, came out top- 
side in those guns out of the eight brands 
tried, running .74-inch average for ten 
shots in the 52, and .92-inch in the 37, 
with a largest group of only 1.1-inch for 
the two rifles and the ten strings total. 

Well, laugh that one off. In the grand 
total, as figured up for the seven rifles, 
this ammunition, Brand X we'll call it, 
landed seventh place out of the eight en- 
tries—yet would you ask for better stuff 
than it appeared to be in two of those 





Harry Pope. Only perfect ammunition can 
get the best out of the barrels he makes 


seven rifles? It won hands down in two 
of them. 

The matter of accuracy. Let’s see 
what this winning Brand A ammunition 
did right down the line in the seven 
rifles, two Springfields, two 52’s, three 
37’s, which showing exactly backed up 
its wonderful record at Perry. This will 
give us some idea of what a crack .22 
Long Rifle cartridge will do in three 
makes and seven different rifles. And, 
it is smokeless, remember that, no 
messy, smoky, dirty, corrosive, caking, 
dangerous-to-make Lesmok in this car- 
tridge. 

It won the series in the first rifle, the 
first Springfield, with 96 percent of its 
bullets in the one-inch circle—that is 
cutting the one inch as the small-bore 
man figures it, but which is not the 
usual way of measuring groups. Just 
100 percent of the fifty shots were cut- 
ting the 1%-inch circle. The ten ring at 
100 yards is two inches across, the X ring 
is one inch in case you've forgot. 

It took first in the next Springfield 
also, with 98 percent of its shots in the 
one-inch circle, 100 percent of them cut- 
ting the 1%-inch. Average group .84 
inch, largest group 1.2 inch. 

In the first of the 52 Winchesters, it 
got third spot with a mean, or average, 
group of 1.52 inches. 

It got second spot in the next 52 with 
a mean group size of 1.2 inches but a 
maximum of 1.7 inches. Just 98 percent 
of the shots hit the 1%-inch circle. 





What the small-bore shooter faces when he takes his place on the firing line at Camp 
Perry. They might be taken for giant dominoes, but they're small-bore-target stands 
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Making the tests as uniform as human shooters can. 
The nearer man is using ‘scope sights and gunsling 





It slid to fifth spot in the first of the 
Model 37 Remingtons with a 1.28 and a 
1.7 average and largest group, and in 
the next Model 37 it hooked only sixth 
with a 1.5-inch average and a 2.7-inch 
maximum, which was a kick in the 
pants for the A Brand in that gun. 

But, in the last Model 37, this A Brand 
took first place again with a .92-inch 
mean, and a 1.2 maximum. 

So the lug who decided that this A 
Brand would not shoot in the Model 37 
because it did not shoot in the first two, 
might guess very badly if he happened 
to own that third rifle that would make 
92-inch groups at 100 yards with this 
A Brand. So you see that the lad who 
goes by makes or brands without trying 
out the matter in his own rifle, is just a 
pigeon; he ain’t fit to be out. 

Remember that all this is machine 
rest, which holds the rifle mechanically 
and does not give a hoot if the ignition 
is fast or slow or if the bullet takes 
more time up the barrel than a “friend- 
ly” nation to pay a war debt. 

This is only one side of the question, 
another one being most important from 
the standpoint of the prone shooter, who 
cannot hold the damgun all day waiting 
for the bullet to come out. That is “bar- 
rel time” and we'll get to that in a min- 
ute. Stay tuned in, boys, the story’s 
getting drier every minute. 

Before we get off this accuracy mat- 
ter, let’s see about the also rans in this 
race, the seven palookas who were mere- 
ly present. 

Adding up all the groups without ref- 
erence to standing in each rifle showed 
this Brand A first, and taking the aver- 
age showing in each rifle still showed it 
first, but this method shuffled the deck 
for the rest of the boys. Taking the 
average of all the groups in all the rifles, 
thirty-five for each brand, and Brand A 
had a mean of 1.11 inches and a maxi- 
mum 1.58. Second spot to Brand A was 
taken by another smokeless, lubricated 
bullet load, Brand V we'll call it, with 
a mean of 1.35 inches and a maximum 
of 1.81. 

Still fair stuff, and not just good 
enough to use on tin cans. 

The poorest stuff, taking all the groups 
without reference to rifle, was the Les- 
mok Brand X that shot so well in the 
two Model 52 rifles, winning in both of 
them. Evidently it is erratic and needs 
just such and such a rifle before it will 
perform, because winning in two out of 
seven rifles and then getting eighth in- 
dicates something screwy. 

The poorest (Continued on page 47) 
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Wing Shooting 


It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and pen- 
etration, and another to figure the lead on fast-fiying bird. 
Askins knows the game from both angles but ke has written 
his book from the standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the up- 





lands and on the shore. It “holding ahead”, judging distance 
and figuring direction are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply i in “Wi ‘ing Shooting.’’ 88 pages and cov- 
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stuff, taking the average ranking in each | 
rifle, was also the poorest stuff at Camp | | 
Perry, and, what is more, it had a bar: | 
rel-time test that was something scan- | 
dalous in its slow time and vast varia- | 
tion from shot to shot. So it had a lick- | 
ing coming to it. This is Brand Y, an-| 
other Lesmok. 

However, Lesmok gets a crumb of | 
comfort because, when we took the aver- 
age by rifles, not total, a Lesmok match 
cartridge, Brand Q, with lubricated bul- 
let, ranked second. Its showing, by 
groups, mean 1.43 inches, maximum 1.83, 
just good, even-shooting stuff, good 
enough to get licked by Brand A. And 
did. 

The waxed bullets, so-called “dry,” 
found in two makes in the test, got no 
better than third, this, of course, with 
Lesmok. The wax, or dry, bullet does 
not do so well with smokeless, and is not 
used in smokeless match-stuff, although | 
in such a cartridge as Kleankote Klean- 
bore it works fine for ordinary use. 

Head Space. Distance from barrel 
face to bolt face in the rifle, a touchy 
spot, not thoroughly understood as yet, 
gauged by a little, steel dummy-car- 
tridge, having the rim of varying thick- 
ness from .042, as on my set-up, to .050. 


E KNOW that, when this head space 

gets to around .050, the rifle falls off 
in accuracy, and it is my own experience 
that smokeless performs best in the rifles 
| with minimum head space or around | 
.043 which is the Remington and Model 
52 new standard. The old 52, due to 
wear and very slight locking-surface on 
bolt, got excess head space very fast. 
Not true of the new one. 

The poorest pair of rifles in the test, 
the Springfields, had head space of .048 
and .047. True that one of the 52’s had 
.047 and shot well, but, generally speak- 
ing, in the seven rifles the consistent 
shooters were those with .044 or less 
head space. 

For some mysterious reason, the 
smokeless, winning Brand A, shot its 
best in the rifles with big head space, 
taking first in both of the Springfields, 
second in the Model 52 with big head 
space. Its ignition difference from the 
other brands may explain this. Let’s 
look into ignition and barrel time for 
the same lots. 

The sensitiveness of a primer to a 
blow is measured by a three-ounce fall- 
ing weight, called the drop test. 

Winning Brand A showed just one mis- 
fire from the test weight, falling six 
inches, fifty rounds tested. It showed 
not a misfire with the weight falling 
eight inches. 

Second spot holder-downer, smokeless 
Brand V, which had been winning 
matches all summer, showed twenty-two 
misfires at six inches fall, and five mis- 
fires at eight inches. 





The answer is that Brand A is far 
more sensitive and uniform in primer 
ignition. 


And now this barrel-time business. 

The barrel time of any .22 Long Rifle 
gun is very long. Quite easy to figure 
if you stop to think that, if the bullet has 
a muzzle speed of 1,100 feet a second and | 
starts from a state of rest, it must travel 
| the barrel with an average speed of half 
1,100 or 550 feet a second. In a twenty- 
four-inch barrel, then, it would take 
| twice 1/550 (Continued on page 48) 
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second, right? That would be around 
1/225 second after the bullet started to 
move. 

Add to this a slow lock-time, and a 
primer that fizzes and fumes and fusses 
around like a Chinese firecracker, in- 
stead of touching off right now—and 
you get plenty chance for the rifle to 
move after you feel the sear slip. 

Compared with the Hornet, same bar- 
rel, say 2,600-feet velocity, barrel time 
is half that of the Long Rifle and a bit 
less. 

Barrel time in tests is usually taken 
by breaking an electric circuit by the 
falling of firing pin. The other circuit is 
broken by the bullet hitting a wire at 
muzzle. The time thus includes the prim- 
er time as well as barrel time, and there 
is a huge variation in primer time. Many 
a lot of ammunition has shot fine on ma- 
chine rest, lousy in the hands of the 
rifleman because of very slow ignition, 
amounting to a semi-hang-fire even if 
not apparent to the ear. The rifle can 
move in this long interval. 

Consider, then, another reason why 
Brand A won so much at Perry, not ap- 
parent in machine-rest tests. 

Years ago one of our great companies 
sent over to Camp Perry a lot of match 
ammunition which was none other than 
Pussy’s pajamas in their machine-rest 
tests. And it would shoot, too. 

But the results in the hands of the 
shooters were so lousy that the company 
had to withdraw the lot and take its 
licking from the other companies. 

The trouble lay purely in very slow 
ignition, resultant long “barrel time,” 
and far worse prone groups than the ma- 
chine rest had showed. 

I have referred to the prone-match, 
small-bore men as human machine-rests. 

In their ability to hold steadily and to 
aim uniformly from shot to shot, they 
are, but they lack just one important 
item. This is the ability to continue to 
hold right through after they feel the 
firing pin slip past the sear. Nervous 
reaction tends to make the shooter “let 
go all holds” the instant this happens. 
It is greatest, of course, with the tyro, 
amounting in bad cases to a regular 
flinch, but it never quite disappears with 
the best small-bore shot. 

So entereth the importance of barrel 
time, proved many times by such in- 
stances as the lot of ammunition which 
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failed several years ago at Camp Perry. 

In this test, which is the subject of 
this story, the electric circuit of the first 
weight of the Holden chronograph is 
broken as the firing pin dents the rim 
of the case. The circuit of the second 
weight, which terminates the time tak- 
ing, is broken as the bullet cuts a wire 
an inch from the muzzle. 

Hence the interval measured is that 
time which elapses between the impact 
on the primer, or shell rim, and the exit 
of the bullet from the muzzle, and must 
include primer time, or ignition—which 
may be very fast or very slow, almost 
to the fizzing point in comparison with 
others—powder-burning time, and the 
time taken by the bullet to get started 
and ramble down the barrel. And, bud- 
dies, there is a most remarkable differ- 
ence in the figures taken in this test. 

Remember that, if, in theory, a bullet 
continued to gain velocity at a uniform 
rate, and hit the muzzle with say 1,100 
feet a second, then its average time 
would be half that, 1/550 second, and if 
it had to travel two feet—the ordinary 
match barrel being twenty-eight inches 
—it would take twice 1/550 or, in deci- 
mals, say .0040 second. 

But—the .22 Long Rifle bullet reaches 
its velocity peak in from fourteen to 
around twenty-two inches, depending on 
type of powder, and probably in less than 
sixteen inches with Brand A, the winnah. 
So our theoretical time becomes shorte1 
for our bullet gains velocity much faster 
than our figures show, and it is probably 
around .0030 second. 

It must be kept in mind that there is 
some error in such barrel-time figures 
taken by the chronograph, and that prob- 
ably more accuracy would be got with 
that scientific set-up, the oscillograph 
3ut the comparative figures are correct, 
as considered one against the other, for 
the different brands. 

It is easier to make comparison and 
save writing these tiresome ciphers if 
we considered our time as taken in 
1/10,000 second units throughout, hence 
our .0030 is merely thirty, which is easier 
to keep in mind. If you love to write it 
.0030 second, it is O. K. by me. 

Consider, then, Brand A, the winnah 
at Perry, the winnah in this machine- 
rest test, which makes it practically 
unanimous. 

Average bar- (Continued on page 49) 








Youngsters blazing away at the Camp Perry small-bore targets. Starting so young they 
learn to appreciate, by the time they grow up, ammunition they can always depend upon 
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rel time 18.5—remember our theoretical 
time is thirty, not including primer. 

Maximum barrel-time twenty, mini- 
mum fifteen and mean variation in time 
1.3. I'll write this in the full display 
just to see how small it is—.00013 second!! 

Wherefore, we have to consider a time 
that is faster than the theoretical time 
up the barrel alone and this 18.5 includes 
primer and powder burning. 

Whether or not it contains error, you 
can bet that this figure does not include 
any Chinese firecracker-primer fizzing. 

The runner-up, another smokeless, 
3rand V, ran twenty-nine average, forty- 
eight maximum, twenty-one minimum, 
mean variation four. 

But the king-pin slow coach, and prob- 
ably the poorest stuff at Perry, rang up 
this thrilling speed record: 

Average sixty, three times as long as 
Brand A, slowest time 100, fastest forty- 
one, average variation seventeen. 

That is, the slowest time shown by 
this brand was just five times as long as 
the slowest time of the winning brand, 
and went clear to 1/100 second, which is 
an interval long enough to be quite per- 
ceptible to the shooter. 

In decimals, then, compare the winner, 
and the slow coach. Winner, slowest 
shot .0020 second, slow coach, .0100 sec- 
ond. And don’t think this would not 
register in the consciousness and the 
scores of the prone shooter. 

Some other figures may interest you as 
kicking in the pants another time-worn 
belief that stuff which varied much in 
velocity and pressure was always inac- 
curate. 

Vinning Brand A had greater varia- 
tion in velocity and pressure than any 
of the losing brands, running a maximum 
chamber pressure of 15,800 pounds a 
square inch, a minimum of 14,000 pounds, 
a total variation of nearly a ton or 1,800 
pounds. It ran in velocity from 1,147 
feet to an extreme variation of forty-five 
feet and a mean variation of fifteen feet; 
greater than any of the losing brands. 

Load, in case you like figures, Her- 
cules 1300 and Hercules 1050 in the 
smokeless lots, varying from 1.66 to 1.48 
grains of smokeless, while the Lesmok 
loads had from 2.80 to 2.86 grains. 

But, don’t forget, buddy, that the win- 
ning brand, magnificent ammunition, 
proved out by its Perry record, was high 
in only three rifles out of the seven in 
actual accuracy test, not prone shoot- 
ing; was third in another, fifth in an- 
other and sixth in still another, while the 
poorest ammunition in the test by ma- 
chine rest was first in two rifles of the 
seven. Now, will you believe me when 
I talk about “fitting” the best ammuni- 
tion to your rifle? 


.300 Velocity in Springfield? 


ROM a friend in the ballistic game: 
Fide you believe the .300 Magnum 

would have anything on the Spring- 
field if loaded to the same velocity and 
with the same bullet? I have a hunch 
that in the thirty-inch-barrel rifle, cham- 
bered for the .30/06, a certain company 
could load a certain powder and kick the 
velocity of the 180-grain bullet up to the 
present .300 Magnum figures. To date 
I have no figures to substantiate the 
belief, and it is all based on the thirty- 
inch barrel.” 


Quat OWhank 


(Continued from page 48) 





No, this was not from Willy Rarebit 
Insomnia, but a ballistic engineer. 

Quite obvious is the answer from the 
average man that, if you can do this 
with the .30/60, then the .300 could be 
pushed up still higher, but, alas, car- 
tridges and powder do not always act 
with such pleasing logic. In the first 
place, probably a different type or cut 
of powder would be indicated for the two 
cases. 

In addition to which, I am not sure 
that, if the present odd 3,100 feet with the 
.300 is pushed up much more in long 
barrels, the boys won’t run into metal- 
fouling troubles. Yes, I know that there 
are still higher-velocity cartridges, such 
as the .220 Swift, but no such high fric- 
tion of bullet or heat to aid in this foul- 
ing process. Although some of the cause 
may have lain in a rough barrel, un- 
cleaned by error at the factory, the fact 
remains that we returned to Winchester 
a .300 Model 70 Bull Gun so badly metal- 


fouled that it would not hold the bull 
at 1,000 yards, and at the factory it had 


to be lapped to get out the metal. 

But, pushing up the Springfield would 
be perfectly practicable if the pressures 
can be kept down by improvements in 
powder, and such improvements are 
practically here. There may be a slight 
increase in erosion due to higher tem- 
peratures or a double-base powder, but 
what does either big game hunter or 
long-range match shooter care about 
erosion if he can bag game or medals? 

Obviously, using precisely the same 
bullets as the .300, or rather with the 
.200 using precisely the same bullets as 
the Springfield, the Springfield, if given 
approximate .300 velocity, would give 
exactly the same in accuracy, flight, and 
power, with the added advantage of a 
shorter, lighter case, a larger magazine 
capacity, and the pleasing knowledge 
that your standard Springfield, 54, 70, 
30S or what-not had been suddenly pro- 
moted to the .300 class. 


Brassless Shot Shell 


ee E TUCK the bottom of the pa- 
W re: walls under the base wad 
like a bird tucking the napkin 

in his collar” (and is he a rube?—E. C. C.) 
said my friend Russ Russell, of Federal 
Cartridge Co. “This makes a fine gas- 
tight seal, and we don’t depend on the 
brass base to hold the pressure. Noth- 
ing brass about it but the battery cup 
around the primer. Just paper, base 
wad, primer, powder, wads, shot. Shoot 


these 12 bore shells when you get 
home.” 
Well, one day after I got home, I 


lugged out the two paper shot-shells, and 
I announced I was going to shoot ’em. 

Immediately after which I had the 
skeet field all to myself, although I noted 
an eye or two around various corners 
of the clubhouse. 

They didn’t need to scatter, because 
nothing happened except that Round 
One produced a little wisp of smoke at 
the breech of the gun, while Round Two 
produced nothing but the usual ordinary 
bang of a shot shell in a shotgun. 

Pretty fine construction at a weak 
spot in many shot shells. Some guns of 
pump variety with sloppy-fitted extrac- 
tors, giving shell a chance to blow out 
at this point. 

































































SPORTSMEN SAVE YOUR TRO- 

HIESI Learn at home i in spare time to 
heey all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- | 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. i 
siusekiy, and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing searcer. Trophies now more j 
= ae than ever! Shoot FEWER and i 

T them true to life, IT’S PROF- ' 

STABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time yy 
for hunters. Why not ¥ arn to | 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 1 4 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED {5 


hant youc - = hy 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
LEARN TANNING We also teach you to 
tan furs soft and pli- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides, Great 
spare time money maker, 
FREE BOOK Send coupon below for beau- 
tiful free 48-page booklet, 
= illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 
Get; YOUR copy today, No 
cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon, State age, 





























Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3141 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb.” 









Send me your free illustrated book, ‘How 
to Mount Game’’. Also tell me how I ma 
learn this fascinating art easily and quickly 










by mail. No obligation, 














‘a 
Highest Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind- i 
proof, 100” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84” when open for i 
Robe. 36”x84” when used for sleeping. Special features: air i} | 
n attr pocket, side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact ; 
Regular $ $37. 0 value, Special $21.50. Same bag with Warm 
Western Wool | filling regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped H 
c.0 D Wri te for circular, ALL BAGS GUARANTEED, ; 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE 














Leather’s Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF keeps your leather sport- 
zr equipment in ready-to-use condition. 





Softens, preserves, waterproofs. Prevents 
mildew Use on leather coats, hunting 
and ski boots, gloves, caps, shoes (they'll 
stil Odorless, colorless, 


take a polish). 

ticky. No stains. 

B mark Brown cans 3% oz. 25c, 
hardware dealer. 


not 


Satisfaction or money back. In 
1 lb. 75c. Sporting goods, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











THE SNOW-PROOF CO. 
38 CATALOG no. 29 


Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 8:"x tall 
All the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 
NEW items. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 4,100 
illus. Everything for the shooter, Parts, Remodel- 
, Accessories, etc. & Send 50c in Check, M. 0., 
Coi Stamps to America’s Largest Gun House. 
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Why Not Obey the Rules? 


F, AT this time, I were the 

only one concerned over what 

seems to be a growing dis- 

regard for the gun-position 
rule in skeet, the matter might be passed 
off as something of a personal obsession. 
However, too many sound students of 
the sport realize the matter is getting 
so serious that the future of skeet de- 
pends on whether or not the gun-position 
rule can be brought under control. 

I am still convinced that the great 
majority of the shooters guilty of using 
illegal gun positions violate the rules un- 
wittingly. In their eagerness they allow 
their guns to go over the legal line with- 
out realizing it. They are like keyed-up 
college football players who, bent only on 
one purpose, get offside before the ball 
is in play. Football players know that, 
if they are offside, they will be penalized. 
They know also that offside penalties 
have cost victories, and may do.so again. 
Offside plays in football are not the re- 
sult of ignorance or dishonesty. They 
are merely the result of a white-hot de- 
sire to make good. 

The skeet shooter, waiting for his tar- 
get, is probably reacting in about the 
same way, and it is his overanxiety 
rather than a desire to steal on the game 
that causes him to get “offside.” Yet 
the danger of undermining the game is 
not lessened. At the moment, the dif- 
ference between offside football and “off- 
side” skeet is that, in football, there is 
an alert, fearless official who not only 
catches the rule violation but imposes 
a severe penalty on the offending side. 
Here is no wishy-washy attitude toward 
violations of the rules of a sport. How 
long would football remain the great 
sport it is if offside plays were made 
with impunity? 

One of the stock formulas of those 





who willfully evade the spirit of a rule 
is to plead ignorance, then request an 
interpretation. This is supposed to clear 
the offender of ali guilt. It has become 
common of late for the comparatively 
few men who violate Rule 3 to ask, 
“Well, who knows what legal gun posi- 
tion is anyway?” They hope no one 
present will be able to define gun posi- 
tion correctly on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Lacking this impromptu defini- 
tion, they feel free to continue the tac- 
tics that will eventually wreck the sport 
they profess so much to enjoy. 

There is hardly a skeet shooter in the 
game today, if he has ever been afield 
with a shotgun, who doesn’t know the 
spirit behind the “informal” position de- 
scribed in Rule 3 of the official skeet 
code. The part of Rule 3 that describes 
the legal shooting position for all official 
skeet shooting reads: 

“When the shooter is ready to shoot, 
he shall take his position at the shooting 
station with his gun in an informal 
shooting-position, and shall not raise 
his gun to his shoulder until the target 
is seen in the air. The informal shoot- 
ing-position shall be defined as one in 
which the referee, standing at least 10 
ft. directly to the side of the shooter 
from which he shoots, can see some part 
of the stock of the gun below or behind 
any part of the shooter’s arm; and one 
in which no part of the stock of the gun 
shall be closer to the shoulder than the 
width of the referee’s hand. Shoulder 
in this connection is construed to mean 
that area covered by the butt of the gun 
when the gun is in actual shooting posi- 
tion.” 

While the field shooter’s position, 
which is the corner stone of skeet and 
always will be, may be somewhat awk- 
ward to describe in a written rule, Rule 


3 should make the accepted position per- 
fectly clear. Instead of giving the one 
unit of measurement as “the width of the 
referee’s hand” it might have been alittle 
more practical to give it as the length of 
the butt plate of the gun the shooter was 
actually using. However, this is an un- 
important detail. The only thing that 
might mislead the rank novice is the 
word “informal” as applied to a shooting 
position. While such misunderstanding 
is not the cause of our present wave of 
gun-position violations, it might be well to 
review the background of skeet to decide 
just what “informal” means in this case. 

Skeet was evolved from practice shoot- 
ing at clay targets that were thrown at 
angles and elevations to simulate the 
flight of game birds. The men who first 
shot what later developed into skeet 
were practical upland hunters who, be- 
cause they wanted off-season wing- 
shooting practice, used their regular 
field guns, and held them as they would 
when expecting a shot in the field. To 
have done otherwise would have been as 
silly as for an outfielder to stand with his 
hands raised throughout a ball game, 
ready to make a catch. What many pres- 
ent-day skeet shooters fail to realize is 
that skill in mounting the gun, that is, 
raising it to the shoulder to shoot when 
a game bird suddenly flushes, is a part 
of shooting that requires as much skill 
as the lead or the follow-through. 

The proper gun position in skeet is 
the one that a practical field shooter 
would naturally assume when, standing 
over a reliable quail dog, he knew that 
the next step would flush the bird. Did 
you ever see an experienced shooter with 
his gun at the shooting position at such 
a time? Or has any experienced shooter 
ever held his gun so high that part of 
his vision was cut off? Of course not. 


IDEAL POSITION 
OF GUN IN FIELD 
OR AT SKEET 


The natural position 
in which hunters hold 
their guns afield was 
the goal when skeet's 
Rule 3 was made. 
Here two hunters, 
ready for a covey to 
rise, take positions 
which skeet shooters 
know as the informal 
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Shooters hold their guns down in an 
isy position from which they can raise 
t after the bird is seen in the air and its 
iirection and speed have been noted by 
he gunner. 

Individual shooters, of course, may 

iry somewhat the way in which they 
hold their guns when expecting a bird 
to jump. Some tuck the stock in tight 
to the ribs and fairly well back. Others 
hold the gun out away from the body 
and somewhat forward. But, if you ever 
saw a man standing over a point with 
his gun at his shoulder, or even near it, 
e would be branded then and there as 

Class Z greenhorn, and a probable 
menace to other hunters. 

The picture that accompanies this 
rticle shows two men set for a covey 
of Hungarians. Both these men 
were shooting skeet long before the 
port had a name. You have seen these 
gun positions duplicated a thousand 
times on skeet fields, even though the 
farther shooter seems to have his weight 
on his right foot as he edges in closer 
to the covey. But where is the tendency 

raise the guns until the covey has 
jumped? This picture shows exactly 
what Rule 3 describes as the informal 
position which is so essential to the 
sport of skeet shooting. 

Two things are chiefly accountable for 
the present trend away from the legal 
gun position. One is the fact that, be- 
cause the flight of skeet targets is 
known in advance, the shooter sets him- 
self to shoot at the spot where he knows 
the target will be. This permits and, 
perhaps, encourages him to raise his 
gun higher than would be possible if the 
angle and the time was entirely un- 
known. The other thing that is break- 
ing down the gun-position rule is tense- 
ness on the part of the shooter, devel- 
oped by modern, high-pressure com- 
petition. And this tenseness is difficult 
for a shooter to overcome. 

Skeet Has become a highly competitive 
sport, of course. Much of its success is 
due to that very fact. Mixing up angles 
is out of the question because to do so 
would be to unbalance competition. Nor 
can anything be done about the tenseness 
which shooters develop. Such excite- 
ment is evidence of enthusiasm. But I 
am convinced that the average, worth- 
while skeet shooter realizes the vital 
importance of the informal gun-position 
in skeet. He knows that, when this 
fundamental feature is cast aside, skeet 
loses its identity. And I am just as thor- 
oughly convinced that’ most of the 
violations of Rule 3 are committed un- 
intentionally, and that all the sport needs 
to save its prosperous future is a gen- 
uine enforcement of the gun-position 
rule. Such enforcement is possible and 
should be done without fear or favor. 

Rule 3 describes the official skeet-gun 
position. Rule 14 of the official skeet 
code reads in part: “No scores or rec- 
ords shall be recognized as official un- 
less the grounds are laid out according 
to specifications, the targets are regula- 
tion, and unless these rules are adhered 
to....” Rule 3 definitely is one of those 
rules. 

There is no need to review what hap- 
pened at the last national-championship 
shoot at Detroit. It is more important 
it this time that the governing body, club 
managements, referees, and the shooters 
themselves should get the sport of skeet 
under control again through a fearless 
enforcement of the written and accepted 
rules of the sport. An indifferent atti- 
tude at this time is going to undermine 
a game that has already furnished thou- 
sands of outdoorsmen with wholesome 
and exciting sport with a shotgun.—Wm. 
Huarnden Foster. 
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A NEW 


REDFIELD 


FOR 
THE 


MOUNT 


Weaver 
SCOPE 


Very low. Absolutely rigid. 
Positive adjustment. In- 
stantly removable without 
affecting zero. Same prin- 
ciple, quality and preci- 
sion workmanship as fa- 
mous Redfield bridge-type 
and high power rifles. Price 
goods dealer or write for 











22 Cal. 
sporting 


mount. Made for 
only $8.00. Ask your 
descriptive folder. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 GILPIN ST. DENVER, COLO. 


HUDSON’ S Holiday BARGAINS! 

















While Our Stock Lasts 


We offer you a regular $39.95 brand new factory guaranteed Win- 
chester Model 92 Carbine, 44/40 caliber, 20” barrels, at only $24.95 
We also have a few rifles with 24” barrels at same price $24.95. 
AIR MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY FOR IMME- 


Ssondord oot sights, not hooded! 
R 


DIATE DELIV $2.00 deposit on C.O.D. shipments. 
Win. 94 Carbines, 30/30 or .32 Special $27.50 Haenel Schmeisser .25 auto. pistol, 7 shot $12.75 
Win. 60A Target rifle, .22 caliber S.S. 7.95 H&R **922"' target revolver .22 caliber, 6” .95 
Rem. 30S8.L. 25 Rem. express cal. 48 aymee, ony. 49 95 Coit Woodsman .22 auto. 4/2” or 642” barrel 29.75 
Rem. 25 Pump, 25/20 & 32/20 cal. 24 or 1842”... 2.45 Krag Carbines, 30/40 cal. Special 22” barrel 19.95 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS FISH: TAN HIDES: MAKE NOVELTIES 


L-52 Warren St., New York City 


fofon A Merny Christmas 


(Free Fall Cc atalog ) 


NEW 
SIMPLE 
METHODS 
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COMPLETE HOME 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies! MAKE 
MONE Yy mounting for others. as simple as 

B-C. These 7 clearly written and profusely i! 
lustrated books tell and show how YOU can easi- 
ly and QUICKLY mount birds, animals, fish; tan 
hides, make novelties —care for your trophies in 
field. 218 subjects in all. A complete Home Study 
written from JAL experience of a noted 
practicing Wet a Taxidermist. Bathosiestt. 


STUDY Rifle Scopes 


Models for Target, for Hunting, 
Rifles and Big Game Rifles 

Internal click adjustments for windage 
and elevation, individual eyve-piece focus, 
rigid and sturdy mount, lightweight and 
compact 





for . 








$ 








cally praised by thousands. Originally $15 Write Dept. 6 for free literature. 
whole course $1 postpaid. No other cost. Abso- 
lute satisfaction or money refunded. Send $1 


now — today. 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
Dept. A-1 Memphis, Tenn. 


W.R.WEAVER CO. -< 


EL PASO, TEXAS 






















RE-LOADING 


Our new Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition Gives complete information (illustrated) on everything 
PACIFIC pertaining to guns. Send 20c for copy. The 20¢ partially covers cost of 
publishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


‘*Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 
357 Hayes St., San Francisco 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 


It’s 
New 
Lyman JUNIOR TARGETSPOT Scope, 6X-8X 


This completely new scope combines low power yds. 19 mm. objective free aperture. Bausch 
with great brilliance of illumination to meet & Lomb super-fine polaroid tested optics. Non- 
all requirements for small game hunting and rotating objective lens. Adjustment for indi- 
target shooting. The 6X is recommended for vidual and range focusing. Easy parallax 


Canada requests send 25c. Circular on 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 











NIOR TARGETSP T 





hunting and short range indoor target shoot- elimination. Lyman 8-point rear mount. With 
ing: the 8X for those who desire more magni mounts, bases, taps, drill, rubber eye piece 
fication. Designed similar to the finest scopes and metal lens caps, $45. f.o.b. Middlefield. 


Free Folder 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


extra wide field 6X, 16 ft; 8X, 14 ft. at 100 


THE LYMAN G UN SIGHT CORP., 





Jack Dempsey’s gun is an Ithaca No. 7 Grade Double—'nuff said! 


Catalog gives gun, dog, and hunting information—send 10c in stamps. 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 
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W orld’s Most 
Amazing Book of 


Rare and Secret 


Information! 
The Book of Formulas 


The basis of many fortunes! Formulas, 
Recipes, Methods and Secret processes for 
making and improving upon beverages, glues, 
cements, enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, 
inks, tooth pastes, soaps, silver and nickel- 
plating, oils, lubricants, and a thousand and 
one things for commercial and household 
use! Your fortune may hang upon one lit- 
tle hint from this most amazing of books! 
Information from a thousand sources—not 
normally available to the general public— 
now published for the enjoyment and prac- 
tical profit of our readers, 


See What You Can Make 


You can easily make mixtures to keep your 
windshield shining like crystal, whiten dis- 
colored teeth, keep silverware bright and 
clean. You can make beverages, or power 
belt dressings, perfumes, shampoos,bleaches, 
photographic solutions, essences 

and extracts, manu. 
facture battery fillers or 
solutions, and do a 
thousand other 
things — all with 
the plain and 
easily followed 
formulas in 
this book. 


FUN and 

PROFIT 
for 

Experimenters 















If you like exper- 
imenting with 
things, either as a 
hobby or as a serious 
vocation, here are 
modern formulas which, 
taken as a base, may 
lead you to unique dis- 
coveries and profits. 


$7 .00 


only Cc.0.D. 


Send No Money Now 


rporcccc aaa ena eae 
1 ‘ 1 
| Outdoor Life, Dept. 18 i 
' 353-4th Ave., New York t 
! 1 
1 Send me The Book of Formulas. I will pay | 
} postman $1.00 C.O.D. plus few cents postage, 4 
} upon delivery. Money back if not satisfied 1 
1 1 
Sm 1 
i SE i 
1 1 
; ADDRESS ... 
' 1 
' city. STAT Bo cececnnne-c 
Leese ceases asneeseoeuse od 








Does Skeet Need Money Shoots? 


hearing demands for money shooting 

by shooters who make no bones about 
the fact that they would like to have a 
chance to make at least part of their 
skeet-shooting expenses. Up to this 
time, these demands have carried no par- 
ticular weight because the mass of skeet 
shooters was quite content to shoot for 
fun, honors, and what trophies might 
come its way. Lately there has been 
such a definite trend toward money 
shoots that we must take action. 

As far as I am concerned, the ethics of 
money shooting do not enter into the 
problem. To me, it is merely a question 
of whether the future of skeet would be 
helped or hindered by the general adop- 
tion of money shooting. My personal 
opinion is, as it always has been, that 
money shooting will have a detrimental 
effect in the long run. I would much 
prefer to see, at this time, the governing 
body withhold recognition from so-called 
money shoots. While the governing 
body seems a little unsure of itself in 
the matter of future skeet policies, es- 
pecially where the issue is a serious one, 
it cannot escape the necessity of a deci- 
sion on this matter much longer. 

There is no law that says what a skeet 
club shall or shall not give in the way of 
prizes. If there is a section of the coun- 
try where all those who would normally 
be expected to attend a skeet shoot are 
in favor of shooting for money, or if 
there are groups made up entirely of 
those who want to shoot for money, then 
shoot for money they may. There is 
no one to stop them. But, in my opinion, 
skeet in such cases will not show the 
same kind of progress it has enjoyed up 
to this time. Too many men, women 
and young folk are involved to risk 
blighting their pleasure by requiring 
them to pit their novice skill against 
money shooters. 


Pics a considerable time, we have been 


HE top-notch money shooter is quite 

secure when cash prizes are to be shot 
for. His chances of winning something 
are so good that he can afford to gamble 
on the results. We can talk all we want 
to about class shooting making every 
one’s chances even, but look at the win- 
ners of class-shooting events and then 
look at the long list of those who would 
be regular contributors to the habitual 
cash winners. Any sport that costs as 
much as skeet shooting does is depend- 
ent, if it is to grow, upon holding its 
present followers and on bringing in a 
lot of new blood. While I do not believe 
the jaws of hell are open to receive those 
who run money shoots or those who wish 
to shoot for money, I do believe that 
skeet will prosper far better if money 
shooting does not become a recognized 
practice. 

Skeet shooters, as they have seen their 
sport grow to unexpected proportions, 
have before them the examples of other 
forms of shooting. If they cannot steer 
around the pitfalls into which others 
have fallen, then it would be a pity. 

Contrary to the early expectations and 
prophecies, skeet did not remain a cow- 
pasture sport. While there are thou- 
sands of small country fields where the 
local boys get out for fun with their 
shotguns, the bulk of today’s shooting 
is done on the grounds of the big sub- 
urban skeet and country clubs. Here 
you may find the gentleman sportsman 
with his wife and youngsters. 

Those who favor money shooting can 


enjoy their interpretation of sport for 
what there is in it forthem. There is no 
quarrel with this group whatsoever. But 
the persons who shoot for entertainment 
and honors and those who shoot for 
spoils do not mix or, at least, stay mixed. 

The time has come for the governing 
body of skeet to take a stand on this 
matter. The men who rule the sport 
should bear in mind that the loss of reg- 
istration fees from the shoots from 
which they withhold their approval be- 
cause of money prizes is small com- 
pared with the probable loss of a vast 
number of shooters who would refuse 
to be drawn into the money system.— 
W. H. F. 


Winter Shooting 


OST skeet clubs continue their 
M shooting activities throughout the 

winter. In fact, many skeet fields, 
especially when part of a country club, 
show an increased attendance after the 
golf season closes. On Northern fields, 
where a depth of snow is likely to ac- 
cumulate, all shooters should be on their 
guard against getting snow in the muz- 
zles of their guns as they walk from sta- 
tion to station. 

When every one is intent on the out- 
come of a match, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to swing a gun muzzle 
around just far enough to scoop it full 
of snow, especially if paths have been 
cleared and the snow piled up around 
the shooting stations. When the snow 
is soft, you may not feel it when your 





gun touches it, but soft snow in the | 


muzzle will prove quite as destructive as 
mud or any other obstruction. 

What happens when a shotgun is fired 
with the muzzle obstructed is not often 


serious to the shooter or the spectators, | 
for usually the muzzle merely splits back | 


5 or 6 in. to relieve the pressure. 

In shooting skeet when there is snow 
on the ground and there is a suspicion 
that the muzzle may have become 


clogged, the only safe thing to do is to | 
take the shells out of the gun imme- | 


diately, and blow through the barrel 
from the breech.—W. H. F. 


Future Skeet Gun? 


ers get tired of seeing targets brok- 


Gee set: that some day skeet shoot- | 


en in 100X strings by a nation of 

crack shots who use a gauge of gun and 
a shot load big enough for the toughest 
feathered game in America. Suppose 
that some day it should become a skeet 
rule that 1 oz. or even % oz. was enough 
to shoot at a fragile clay target, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that % oz. has 
proved sufficient. What would the ideal 
skeet gun be then? 

Well, here is a picture of it: 

Two-shot autoloader with action placed 
farther forward to allow for a clean- 
lined ramp, rising to the top of the frame 
and continuing in a raised rib to the 
muzzle. Breech rounded off to give some- 
thing of the effect of an over-and-under. 
Gun to be designed for balance and 
smooth symmetry. Gauge 20. Weight 
6% to 6% Ib. Barrel 27 in. with raised 
rib. Bored 55-percent choke. Stock full 
pistol-grip, 14 x 2% x 14% in. Pitched 
down 1% in. Standard load % oz. of No. 
8 chilled shot. 

Such a gun would do pretty well for 
other things than skeet targets.— 
W. H. F. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Progressive Powders 


Question: In your article, “Why Patterns 

re Good or Bad,” you say that black powder 

a progressive powder and maintains a more or 

ss even pressure from breech to muzzle, while 

ykeless powder is quick-burning with de- 
easing pressure. 

From what I learned in the U. S. Navy some 
years ago, I’d say smokeless powder is a slow- 

irning progressive powder, which maintains a 

re or less even pressure through the barrel. 
“his can be demonstrated by lighting smokeless 

wder with a match. It burns slowly. Under 
the same test, black powder will ignite with an 
nstant puff. 

The old beer-bottle type of naval gun used in 
the Civil War had an exceedingly heavy breech 
to take care of the violent, instantaneous ex- 

losion, and the range was about one mile. 
Since smokeless powder came into vogue, naval 
guns do not have such heavy breeches, and their 
range is from 15 miles upward.—L. K. S., Cal. 


Answer: You are confusing shotgun powders 
with cannon powders, and military with other 
smokeless rifle-powders. The volume of gas 
from a smokeless powder is far larger than from 
black powder, and muzzle velocities much 
higher. There is no good way of comparing 
black and smokeless so far as the cannons are 

ncerned. However, in the old, black-powder 
days, only so much powder could be put in a 
shell because, with too much black powder, some 

f it would be driven out unburned. That means 
the powder burned clear to the muzzle, and then 
some of it was driven out unburned. Black 
powder was said to burn progressively, in that it 
burned from grain to grain starting at the 
breech and passing up the barrel, burning as it 
went. For this reason, long barrels were com- 
mon in black-powder days. Smokeless powders 
are supposed to be fired by the primer, but a 
grain, after it is set afire, takes a little while to 
be entirely consumed, the time depending on the 
brand of powder. A bulk smokeless is burned 
juickly. Smokeless powder depends for its 
burning speed on pressures, usually, in shot- 
guns, of about 6,000 lb. Now here is the rub. 


SHOTGUN 


Recoil in 16 and 20 


Question: I am getting away from the idea 
f buying a .410, and somehow, I don’t seem to 
be able to sell myself the idea of buying a 28 
gauge. I have decided to get either a 20 gauge 
louble-barreled shotgun, or a light 16 double. 
I have read that it is rather difficult to keep a 
20 gauge from leading. Is this a fact? Suppose 
I buy a 20 gauge double, and, keeping in 
mind that I hunt pheasants, rabbits, hawks, 
crows, and blackbirds, and, when in season, 
quail, what length of barrels would you ad- 
vise? Is it true that the 26-in. barrel packs a 
harder kick, and may not do as good a job of 
powder burning as a 28-in. barrel?—S. M., New 
York. 


Answer: In a gun that weighs 6% Ib. or 
less, better stick to the 20. There is no ad- 
vantage in the 16, using 1 oz. of shot, and more 
than that will cause a gun to kick you unless it 
weighs a good 6% lb. A 20 bore has moderate 
recoil in a 6-lb. gun. The 20 leads a bit more 
than the 16 right down in front of the chamber. 
That is due to two reasons—a little higher 
reech pressure, and added friction, due to a 
fairly long column of shot. I like the copper- 
vated shot for that reason, usually shooting 
Lubaloy shot, but a Marble shotgun cleaner, 
which consists of brass washers on a spiral 
frame, will cut lead out in 5 minutes, after 
shooting all day. 

A 26-in. barrel, particularly on a pump gun 
r other single-barrel, is desirable. In the 16, 
I prefer the 28-in.—C. A. 


The Choke for Slugs 


Question: My shooting arm is a pump-action 
shotgun, for which I have two barrels, one 
pen and the other full-choke. Which barrel 
will shoot slugs farther, harder, and more ac- 


curately?—R. W. S., Ind. 


Answer: The full-choke should, because the 
ht is tighter in the choke, but I do not know 


We will say the burning pressure is three tons, 
accompanied by the heat such pressure gen- 
erates. That pressure reaches forward of the 
chamber but a very few inches, and lets the 
pressure drop to where the heat is not great 
enough to make the powder burn, and it will 
squib. Most of us, who have loaded smokeless 
powder, particularly progressive powder, have 
put in charges so light that the load squibbed. 
No such thing happens with black powder.— 
Cc. A. 


Rifle for Antelope 
Question: What do you think of the .35 
Remington for shooting antelope at long range? 
Can a ‘scope sight be conveniently used on the 
-35 Remington? How does it compare with the 
.30/06 for power?—L. W., Ut. 


Answer: The .35 Remington in slide action 
can be used on antelope up to 200 yd., possibly 
250. It is not particularly a long-range rifle, 
but is a killer on anything it hits, up to the 
largest American game. The muzzle velocity is 
2,250 ft. with 200-grain bullet, and the trajectory 
is 4 in. high over the 200-yd. range. The Rem- 
ington '06, with 150-grain bullet, has a velocity 
of 3,000 ft., and a trajectory over the 200-yd. 
range 2.3 in. high; over the 300 yd., 5.7 in.; so 
you can see it is a better long-range gun for an- 
telope.—C. A. 


Savage and Winchester Rifles 

Question: What advantage does the Model 
54, Winchester .220 have over the Savage .22 
High Power? I have used one of the High 
Powers and find them very effective and tre- 
mendous shooters, and I wonder if a man who 
has one of them would be justified in disposing 
of it for a Model 54.—C. C. L., Ky. 


Answer: I'd hold on to the .22 High Power, 
and also get the Model 54. The former is sat- 
isfactory, but the Model 54 is a more powerful 
rifle. I’d like to combine these rifles, and have 
the Savage use the 70-grain bullet at 4,000 ft. 
Then I would not shoot anything else on big 
game.—C. A. 


PROBLEMS 


whether it would or not. You put up a target at 
50 yd., again at 100 yd., and shoot five shots at 
each, and tell me which of your barrels does 
the best. You see I haven’t that particular gun 
of yours. My gun, in which I tried these bul- 
lets, had a full-choke barrel, It shot a 5 in. 
at 50 yd.—C. A. 


Hand-loading Dispute 


Question: A shooting pal and I have often 
argued over hand-loading of shotgun shells. I 
have said that they were inferior to factory 
ammunition, yet he has had results in actual 
shooting that seem to refute all my arguments. 
I am about convinced that I should hand-load 
myself. Which of us is right?—EZ. G., Va. 


Answer: I have done a lot of hand-loading, 
and see no reason why the ammunition should 
not be equal to the best, granted the work is 
carefully done, with a full line of tools for the 
purpose. I gave it up because my toolhouse 
took fire while I was away from home, burning 
up all my tools.—C, A. 


Shooting Ball in .410 


Question: The different ammunition com- 
panies have put out the new rifled slug for 12, 
16, and 20 gauge shotguns, but not for the .410. 
Will any of these companies put out the slug 
for the last-named? If not, why? I have a .410 
using the 3-in. shell, and would like such a load 
as this because of its accuracy. I do not like 
the lead-ball loads very well.—H. B. Jr., Ia. 


Answer: Probably, in course of time, if de- 
mand holds, the companies will issue that load 
in .410. The reason they have not done so, I 
suspect, is because the .410 ball would be too 
light to kill deer. Such bullets would not 
weigh much, and would lack penetration on such 
game as deer, though they would be all right on 
rabbits. If velocities could be raised to around 
2,000 ft. instead of 1,400, the .410 should be 
able to kill deer with that bullet.—C. A. 
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UNS 


COL. WHELEN, 
MANAGER OFOUR 
GUN DEPART- 
MENT SAYS: 


“| consider our Time Pay- 
ment Plan the finest op- 
portunity ever offered the 
American Sportsman to get what he wants.” 
We can supply you any leading make of gun, 
pistol, scope, and all accessories. 
Our Time Payment Plan requires approximate- 
ly 10% down and the balance spread over 
ten months. 
Col. Whelen will be glad to help you make 
your selection. Write Today. 

& 
Handbook & Catalog.152 pages. 452 illustrations. Costs 


15ce to mail. 50c Postpaid. 
NATIONAL - TARGET. SUPPLY CO 





Dept. D-25, 1253 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 











FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 


TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 

of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 







assured. 

Any kindof animal hideorskin tannedand 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mountingare among 
our specialties. Wealso makefurcoats,furand 


fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 



















odel B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 
high speed & regular. 6%” or 444” heavy 
harrel mall bore. Built by gun experts, 


guaranteed. Send for folder. 







HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 











NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 


No heating is necessary. 5 





Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-61, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Taxidermy 


LET US MOUNT YOUR GAME 
Keep forever that thrill of the hunt or fish- 
ing party. Let the South's greatest Taxi- 
dermy shop mount your animal, fish or bird into an 
everlasting, artistic, lifelike UAR at low cost. 

RANTEE 


SATISFACTION GU 
ust send name and address for free 
FREE FIELD field suide ghowing a cuts and 
ricks in skinnin pre 
GUIDE your “*bag.’’ Complete! Hurry! 


Taxidermy Shop of Tenn., Dept. A-1, Memphis, Tenn. 


STOCKS 













INLETTED GCUN 
8 REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield 
Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel , Winchester 52 and 64. 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Reetocking folder free. 









A. F. STOEGER:;:, 
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evens 44}'s Stil 


A fine, though obsolete, action is still in great 
demand among riflemen. Here an expert explains 


the reason for its long-continued popularity 


By ALLYN H. 


44% rifle, introduced 32 years ago, 

is no longer made, the action still 
has a great many admirers among rifle- 
men. 

The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
manufactured three separate models of 
good rifles, prior to the present line of 
lever-action, small-bore match rifles. 
The first type of action was that of the 
justly famous “tip-up” rifle which was 
the original Stevens design. Then, about 
1894, the Stevens Ideal Model 44 action 
was placed on the market. This is a lev- 
er-action, drop-block type. It was made 
in all the popular target calibers of 
its time, and in all grades, from the 
cheap Model 44, with its malleable, cast 
frame, to the finest grade which had 
drop-forged frames. 

Many people confuse this Model 44 
Ideal action with the Stevens Ideal 44% 
put on the market about 1904. At that 
time, smokeless powder was just coming 
into its own, and Stevens felt that the 
Model 44 action was not suitable for use 
with the higher pressures of smokeless 
powders. They therefore designed the 
Ideal 44% action which would handle 
smokeless-powder pressures safely. 

The principal difference between the 
Model 44 and the Model 44% actions lies 
in the design of breechblock. The block 
of the Model 44 is hung on a front hinge 
pin, running through the frame. On the 
high-grade units, the Model 44 block, 
when in firing position, is well supported 
at the rear by the shoulders of the frame. 
This block, when opened, swings down 
from its hinge pin and drops from sight 
into the frame. 

The breechblock of the Model 44% 
action on the other hand, is not hinged, 
but, slides up and down in recesses with- 
in the frame. 


A LTHOUGH the Stevens Ideal Model 








TEDMON 


It is interesting to compare 
the Stevens 44% action with 
the Winchester’ single-shot 
action, which is much larger 
and heavier, being designed to 
handle the biggest of the 
heavy cartridges in use 40 
years ago. The breechblock 
of the Winchester _ slides 
straight up and down in the 
frame, and the release, upon 
opening the action, is so slight 
that a cartridge must be 
pushed completely home with 
the fingers or the rim will be 
pinched. The block of the 
Stevens Ideal 44% also slides 
up and down within the frame, 
but it comes up into place with 
a rocking motion, that is, 
when the action is opened, the 
block tips back, away from 
the breech, then drops down 
into the frame. When the 
action is closed the block rises 
straight for a short distance, 
tips suddenly back and then 
forward again, pushing the cartridge 
into the chamber. Another difference is 
that the Stevens has a simple, one-piece 
trigger and sear, while the Winchester 
has a complicated arrangement of sears. 

Up to the time the Stevens company 
was sold out, it manufactured a line of 
high-grade target rifles, built around this 
Model 44% action. These rifles were of 
much finer design than any others of that 
type ever used in the United States. 
Consequently the actions are in great 
demand today among informed riflemen. 
All Stevens Ideal 44% actions were case- 
hardened drop forgings. In the best 
grades, the action itself was hand- 
finished. Thousands of these actions are 
in use today, the majority in as good 





- - a 


When the Model 44 action, left, is opened, the hinged breechblock swings out of sight, but 
in the Model 44!/2, right, the block, not being hinged, slides down below the lower frame edge 
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| Favorites 





The Model 44 action closed. The breechblock, exposed by 
the cut-away frame, is hinged to the foremost screw pin 





The Model 44!/5 action closed and well protected by the 
frame cheeks. The block slides in recesses in the frame 


condition as when they left the factory 

The Ideal 44% Stevens rifles originally 
were made in various chamber sizes to 
accommodate the popular target am- 
munition, as well as the Winchester 
.30/30 and the Krag .30/40 cartridges— 
the two leading high-power cartridges 
then on the market. When the late 
Charles Newton began his experiments 
that led to our present-day .22 and .25 cal- 
iber, high-velocity cartridges, he chose 
the Stevens Ideal 44% rifle to work with. 
His original .22 Krag rifle was a regular 
Stevens Ideal 44% action with a smaller 
firing pin, which he fitted himself and a 
special, hard-steel barrel. Newton used 
ammunitions producing pressures of 50,- 
000 to 55,000 Ib., and the Stevens actions 
took them all without a failure. He turned 
to the Winchester rifle only because 
its action allowed a larger barrel shank. 

All Stevens Ideal 44% actions that are 
used for modern, high-pressure work 
should be fitted with small firing pins. 
In the early models of the 44% action, 
there is no firing-pin retractor lever, and 
one should be installed. The pins should 
be casehardened, the block vented, and 
the action generally overhauled. In 
view of the fact that these actions are 
being slowly but surely picked up by 
riflemen for their own use, and that, 
probably, they will never be manufac- 
tured again, this expense is worth while. 

The Ballard, the Stevens Ideal 44, the 
rolling-block Remington, the Remington 
Hepburn, and the like, all were made to 
handle black-powder pressures, up to 
20,000 Ib. The grand old Winchester was 
a black-powder engineering achievement. 
Of all these American single-shot rifle 
actions, the Stevens Ideal 44% is the 
only one built expressly to handle smoke- 
less-powder pressures, a fact which even 
experts sometimes overlook. 
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Rainfall and Duck Droughts 


(Continued from page 17) 


come at the same time as the high point 
of another, they modify one another, and 
the rainfall is moderate. Thus, past rec- 
ords show that when the peak of the six- 
year period coincides with the valley of 
the thirty-four-year cycle, the rainfall is 
not so great as usual, but that, when this 
peak comes at the same time as the high 
point of the thirty-four-year curve, the 
rainfall is even heavier than usual. Sim- 
ilar results can be confidently prophe- 
sied of all other possible combinations 
of the three cycles. 

For this reason, we are not guessing 
when we predict that, when the lows of 
all three of these cycles come together, 
there will be dark days ahead for the 
ducks. And, if their numbers should al- 
ready be depleted through over-shooting 
and other causes, as is now true, then 
catastrophe threatens. 

As these cycles are almost as definite 
and exact as a calendar, when, sports- 
men will ask, will a combination of the 
lows of all three cycles occur to menace 
our ducks? 


HE 150-year cycle reached its peak 

shortly after the middle of the last 
century. In the Great Lakes region, the 
evidence places this peak at 1870. The 
normal, or average, rainfall in the Great 
Lakes region is thirty inches. In 1870 
there was an exceptional rainfall, almost 
twice as great as the normal. Ever since 
1870, the 150-year cycle has been going 
downward, until now it is approaching 
its lowest point. The hordes of ducks in 
1870, at the top of the 150-year curve, 
seem incredible when compared with to- 
day’s scarcity. The resting, wintering, 
and breeding grounds were full of water, 
and of ducks. When marshes and pot- 
holes are brimming with water, ducks 
have ample opportunity to breed. 

Ever since the '70’s, the amount of 
rainfall has steadily decreased, in ac- 
cordance with the ever-downward swing 
of the great 150-year cycle. This down- 
ward course has not been an even one. 
It has been interrupted occasionally 
when the highs of the two shorter cycles 
have given temporary relief. But the 
trend has continued downward just the 
same, like a stone rolling down a rocky 
hillside. Now and then such a stone will 
strike an obstruction, and bounce into 
the air, but, when it hits again, it con- 
tinues its roll to the bottom. 

Sometimes the combination of the 
lows of two or more cycles gives us ex- 
treme drought. This happened in 1934, 
when the six-year cycle was low, and the 
150-year curve was nearing its bottom. 
But, at that time, the third influence— 
the 34-year cycle—was relatively high. 
This saved us from even drier conditions. 
But, now, duck hunters, as well as every 
one else, must face the fact that all three 
cycles are soon to hit their lowest points 
at the same time! This event is not more 
than eight or nine years away! 

In other words, we've seen nothing yet 
0 far as duck scarcity is concerned. 
There is no real relief in sight for at 
least twenty years. Cycle research has 
merely scratched the surface, yet al- 
eady it has dug up evidence that causes 
grave misgivings for the future of the 
waterfowl. 
are headed for 


It does not mean that the man with a 
shotgun is only an innocent bystander, 
and that the real cause of the duck scar- 
city is drought. Granted that the relent- 
less sweep of the rainfall cycles has been 
harsh and ruthless; granted that nature, 
by withholding the moisture that means 
life to the waterfowl, has made war on 
the ducks; the fact remains that the 
hunter has shot through long seasons, 
enjoyed large bag limits, and reduced 
the numbers of ducks just when they 
were most in need of protection and aid. 
He has destroyed any margin of safety 
in the duck population. He has not been 
satisfied with any one year’s duck crop, 
but has made great inroads into the cap- 
ital stock. He has been as free with his 
shooting as though there were an in- 
exhaustible supply. 

The deepest well and the largest spring 
can both go dry. So, duck-land produc- 
tion is limited. No land can prodt be- 
yond its capacity, and, when hard times 
come along, the capacity falls off. The 
flyways are now in the depths of hard 
times, and, if wo are to save our water- 
fowl, we must adjust ourselves to the 
situation. 

There is a crisis coming in duck land. 
Crises can be handled only by bold ac- 
tion. We must be guided by the evidence 
at hand, and not by the fear of criticism, 
or of making enemies. In emergency, 
success never comes to those who hesi- 
tate and falter. 

The future of duck hunting is tied up 
in the future of the ducks. We can keep 
on shooting as we have in the past, or 
as our present regulations permit. If 
that is done, the ducks probably won't 
last long. We can further reduce the 
kill, and perhaps we may get by. Or we 
can do the wise thing, the thing that 
science indicates should be done, and 
protect the ducks every year, throughout 
the year, until research shows a green 
light ahead. 

There is little chance for any real in- 
crease in the number of the ducks for at 
least twenty years. It now seems certain 
that a twenty-year close season is needed 
in dealing with the duck crisis; and that 
such action is by no means out of line 
with conditions now prevailing, and 
those yet to come. In the meantime, the 
study of the problem should continue. 
Perhaps, with such study, it might seem 
reasonable to ease the restrictions after 
a few years. 

Twenty years seem a long time in 
the life of an individual. But twenty 
years is a small sacrifice, if it will save 
the sport for future generations, and for 
the later years of our own lives. The wa- 
terfowl are not the property of this gen- 
eration only. They are also the property 
of those to come! 


West Virginia Hunting 


UNTING prospects in West Virginia 
|. are not as favorable as the State 

Game Commission would like to 
see them, but heavy restocking has been 
carried on to restore the shortage of 
game due to the severe winter of 1935-6, 
and to the mast shortage the previous 
fall. 














New Thrills 
For You 


with an 


ALLSCOPE! 


Action you now miss becomes 
a thrilling newsensationthrough 
the Wollensak Allscope—tele- 
scopic spectacles worn like 
glasses. Vicious infighting, 
jockey maneuvers, clever field 
plays, tricky chorus routines— 
every detail revealed clearly. 
Light. Comfortable. Leavesboth 
hands free. 2-power, $14.00; 3% 
power, $16. Buy at stores or 
direct, postpaid (or C. O. D.). 
Money-back guarantee. 


* Write for 
FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Opt. Co., 816 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





Have Your 
Old Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 
for $2.85 


Send us your old leather top 
rubbers and we will attach 
our 1938 Hunting Rubbers, 
repair and waterproof tops, 
put in new laces and return, 
postpaid for $2.85. If west 
Mississippi, add 15c. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 


Write for new Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


135 Main Street 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 





When answering advertisements, 
please write your name and 


address plainly. 





For Every Kind of 












Squirrel to Elephant 


Twelve calibres for every 


Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order 


‘tc Coast Representative 
SIGHT CO., 171 and St., 


San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. (Est. 1397) 
DES | N. 16th St., Phila, pee | 


Pa 
D. W. KING GUN 3 














Deerskins and Furs Tanned 
Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins 
made from your deerskins, elk, moose hides 
and other furs. Chrome and Indian tanning. 
Custom tanning a specialty. 

Write for catalog it’s free 
Berlin Tanning & Mfg. Co. 
BERLIN, WIS. 











Pavrence HOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 


or send tracing. $ 50 
ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 


No25 Send 3c stamp for Catalog, : 





THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 








SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; New 
12ga. Stevens Pump Shotgun, $23.50;Slightly 
used Winchester, Model 12, 12 ga. $: 


4. 














Unless all signs fail, ducks More than 9,000 bobwhites and 4,500 Used 1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.80; Used 
the worst times that cottontails have been released, and in- Remington AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN, 12 ga. 
they’ve ever experienced. creases have been noted in ruffed grouse, $27.50. : ; 
This does not mean that hunters have wild turkeys, and deer. Squirrels have Send for FREE Price List 
had nothing to do with the duck decline. been the hardest hit. ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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balance for so ungainly-looking a crea- 
ture! Never had I seen such agility, nor 
had I dreamed it possible for any animal 
to cover steep, rugged country so fast. 

More than a mile was covered by the 
ram in record time in a series of smooth, 
graceful leaps. At the bottom of the nar- 
row canyon, the ram continued his swift 
retreat, and raced up the opposite slope. 
Working rapidly up the rugged wall of 
the cliff, he disappeared. 

“Do you suppose,” I asked Ned, “that 
ram can see us with his naked eyes?” 

“Just as well as you can see him with 
that ten-power glass,” he replied. 

We took turns with the glasses for 
several minutes, then Ned said: 

“It looks like your last chance for a 
bighorn has passed by the board, son, 
for that’s one sheep that no man in the 
world can sneak up on today. Guess we 
might as well be getting back to camp.” 


ED was ready to go, but I had a 

happy thought. I knew from experi- 
ence that crows and wild turkeys 
couldn’t count. If they couldn’t, why 
should a mountain sheep? Surely he had 
no better brain than either of those cun- 
ning birds. 

In Florida, where crows are hunted 
with shotguns, I learned how to trick 
the black devils. Three or more hunters 
go out together, and, when a sentry crow 
is spotted in a tree, the hunters, keeping 
in a bunch, move toward the bird. With- 
out getting close enough to frighten the 
crow, but making sure he sees them, the 
hunters pass behind some bushes or a 
tree, where one conceals himself, as the 
others walk in a half circle around the 
tree at sufficient distance to keep from 
alarming the sentry. 

When the hunters have moved around 
enough to make the crow turn on his 
perch to keep them in sight, the hidden 
hunter begins his stalk from the blind 
side of the crow. Almost without excep- 
tion, this hunter gets the bird. 

Strangely enough, two hunters can’t 
work this trick, for the minute one 
hunter takes cover, the crow will fly. 

I have worked a similar trick on wild 
turkeys more than once. 

“Ned,” I asked, “can a sheep count?” 

He looked at me in bewilderment. 

“I never heard of it,” he _ replied. 
“Why?” 

I explained hurriedly. 

“It sure sounds like a wild scheme to me, 
son, but it may work,” Ned said. “I’m 
game to try it, if you like, but how will we 
manage? There are only two of us here.” 

“Get Chu and the horses,” I told him. 
I figured a sheep couldn't tell three men 
and four horses from one man and three 
horses. 

Ned called Chu, and soon three men 
and four horses were silhouetted against 
the sky in plain sight of the old ram. 

We put the cameras in the saddlebags 
on one horse. Then Ned led the animal 
out of sight. Soon I slipped away, leav- 
ing Chu and the three horses to play de- 
coy, with instructions to move about at 
intervals to keep the curiosity of the 
ram at the proper pitch. 

We took chances in leading the pack 
animal over dangerously narrow sheep 
trails, but luck played on our side, and 
finally, more than five hours after we 
had left Chu and the horses, we reached 
a spot just under the opposite crest of 
the mountain top from which we had 
last seen the ram. 

Here we tied the pack horse, and made 
our final preparations before sliding on 
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A Bow for a Bighorn 


(Continued from page 15) 


our bellies up to the crest of the moun- 
tain. I moved a few yards in advance of 
Ned. I was pretty sure the sheep would 
have moved after five hours, but I used 
all the precautions learned in years of 
hunting with Indians, as I negotiated 
the last few yards to the crest. 

I raised slowly, crept up, and peeped 
over. The cliff was not so steep as I had 
expected. In fact, there was no cliff at 
all just over the crest, but a fifty-yard 
stretch of steep ground that led to a 
rock ledge. 

I motioned to Ned and waited until 
he came. Ned looked through his glasses. 
He told me that Chu was where we had 
left him. This meant that the ram was 
still unconcerned about us. It had been 
understood that, should the bighorn 
leave, Chu was to take the horses and 
head for camp. 

We lost no time moving in on the ram. 
This was an ideal spot for a try at him. 
Immediately below this ledge was a wide, 
rock shelf which ran out fifty yards be- 
fore it dropped. If the sheep jumped and 
made for the brink, I would have a 
fair shot. 

I was within a few yards of the cliff 
now, and my knees trembled with ex- 
citement. Never could I remember hav- 
ing been so nervous. I stopped for a 
second, trying to pull myself together. I 
moved onto the brink, and slowly raised 
my head for a look. 

I froze for a split second, then the 
weakness left my legs. Below me, scarce- 
ly forty feet away, lay the ram, calmly 
looking out across the canyon in the di- 
rection of our decoys. He was almost 
directly under me, and his body was 
lying in such a way that he couldn’t see 
me. His fifteen-inch horns rolled back so 
that they cut off sight of me completely. 

I motioned to Ned that the ram was 
there, and slowly raised my long bow. I 
knew the shot was a difficult one as it 
would be almost straight down, and un- 
like any I had made before. 

Carefully I aimed the arrow, and 
loosed the string. The shaft struck the 
shelf two inches in front of the ram’s 
head, shattering into bits. The ram never 
moved a muscle. 

In a flash, I nocked another arrow, 
drew, and loosed it. I compensated 
sufficiently, I thought, for the miscalcu- 
lation of the first shot, but, before the 
arrow reached its mark I saw that it, 
too, was aimed poorly. It clipped the side 
of the old boy’s neck, just back of his 
right ear, and was shattered against the 
rock beneath his nose. 





His first leap must have carried him 
twenty feet out on the wide shelf. Ned 
could see him now, and started the mo- 
tion-picture camera. 

When the ram landed on his first jump 
he stopped. Thanks to the quietness of 
the bow, he couldn’t tell where his en- 
emies were. The hum of the camera gave 
him our location, however. He chanced 
one glance backward, and was off with 
the speed of an antelope. He was too 
late. 

While he stood for that one instant, 
trying to locate us, I was fitting a third 
broadhead to the string, and was in the 
act of drawing as he started away, and 
though he was in full flight, he was 
away from the ledge, and offered a tar- 
get more to my liking. 

He was making for a big bowlder that 
lay along the shelf about forty yards 
from me. Knowing this would be my 
last chance, I carefully estimated his 
speed and led him about ten feet. I 
loosed the string, aiming just short of 
the bowlder around which he was head- 
ed. Arrow and sheep met a scant foot 
short of the bowlder. 


KNEW it was a neck shot fairly close 

to thé head, but I couldn’t tell how bad- 
ly the ram was hurt, for he never slack- 
ened pace. Forgetting Ned completely, 
I ran like mad along the edge of the 
rim. After a couple of hundred yards, I 
caught a glimpse of the ram 200 feet be- 
low and slightly in’ advance of me, trot- 
ting along a shelf of rock. 

His head was weaving as he went, 
and I could see a red splotch along his 
throat. 

I hurried on for another 150 yards, 
and found a place where I could descend 
the cliff. I scrambled down to about the 
level where I had last seen the wounded 
bighorn. I peered over the edge of the 
next shelf, and moved back hastily. Not 
more than thirty yards away, the old 
ram came walking toward me. 

If he stayed on the shelf, he would 
pass within twenty feet of me. I waited, 
peeping over the edge just far enough 
to keep an eye on him. I could tell by 
his unsteady gait that he was hurt badly. 

Now he was only ten yards away, and 
I knew from the amount of blood he was 
losing that I had cut a vein with my last 
arrow. He came on unsteadily until he 
was almost directly opposite me. There 
he stopped, feet spread wide apart. He 
teetered for an instant, fell, and lay still. 

His lack of arithmetic had proved his 
undoing. 


Water Cannot Stop a Caribou Herd 





An unusual photograph of a frightened band as it nears the far shore of a Cancdian stream 
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Hand-Loading For An Extra Thrill 


(Continued from page 38) 


immunition you load. This may seem 
innecessary, but consider the combina- 
tions that even a modest hand-loader 
may deal with. 

In my kit are fourteen different bullets 
for the .30/40 cartridge alone, beginning 
with the eighty-grain .32/20 hollow-point 
bullet, and ending with the 220-grain, 
full-jacketed service bullet. With these 
bullets go no less than five different 
powders. Each combination of bullet 
and powder fills an important place in 
the scheme of things, or at least I think 
it does; but, without the information in 
my notebook, they would be useless. 

The reloading tool itself is, of course, 
the prime essential of the loading outfit. 
There are tools and tools—some fair, 
some good, and some excellent. Back in 
the black-powder days, when every man 
was a hand-loader as a matter of course, 
the tong or “nut-cracker” tool, as now 
made by Lyman, was the favorite. These 
are quite inexpensive, and very satis- 
factory work can be done with them. 
Theoretically at least, the straight-line 
tools are superior. In the cheaper tools, 
the Belding & Mull Numbers 26 and 28 
are highly satisfactory for the opera- 
tions they are made to perform—de- 
capping, recapping, sizing, and expand- 
ing cases. With these tools, goes a 
straight-line bullet seater which experts 
consider one of the best. 

However, if you plan to do a great 
deal of reloading for several calibers, 
you can well put more money into a tool. 
The Pacific is strong, rugged, powerful. 
The Jordan tool, though a bit more ex- 
pensive than the Pacific, is probably the 
best of the lot for the advanced loader. 
It comes set up for two calibers, and per- 
forms all operations except measuring 
the powder. The Jordan is rather deli- 
cate to adjust, but, once put into opera- 
tion, it is very fast. By shifting the 
cases ahead progressively, I have worked 
three cases in the machine at once, per- 
forming all loading operations at one 
stroke of the lever. For the man whose 
time is valuable, I consider it the best 
on the market. 

When you get well into the game, it 
is a good idea to work out various loads 
for various purposes for each gun you 
own. Get a good, cheap plinking and 


small-game load, with a cast bullet, a 
mid-range target load with a gas-check 
or cheap, jacketed bullet, a high-velocity 
vermin load with a jacketed bullet, and 
a full-power load for big game. If you 
wish, you can use factory ammunition 
entirely for actual hunting, as you will 
ordinarily fire few shots annually at 
game, and working with maximum pres- 
sures is likely to be dangerous unless you 
are careful. But, if you crave to experi- 
ment, if you want to try different com- 
binations of powders and bullets, and 
take advantage of the latest develop- 
ments in .powders before the great 
factories do—well, go ahead. But watch 
your step! It’s a lot easier to be careful 
when loading than it is to wish you had 
been after something has gone wrong 
in the field. 

In the hands of a careless man, any 
gun is dangerous. So is a reloading tool. 
During a decade of rolling my own, I 
have never had an accident, and not 
even a misfire that I can remember. 
However, I have seen several guns that 
were wrecked by carelessness or ignor- 
ance on the part of hand-loaders. I shall 
never forget the heartbroken expression 
on the face of a physician friend not 
long ago when the cylinder of his New 
Service Colt let loose, all because he 
loaded a cartridge without any powder. 
The exploding primer drove the bullet 
just far enough into the barrel to clear 
the cylinder. The doctor failed to notice 
the lack of recoil or the muffled report. 
The following cartridge, blocked by the 
bullet, built up a tremendous pressure, 
and the cylinder wall let loose into the 
next chamber. Just to make matters 
really. interesting, the second cartridge 
also exploded. Luckily nothing was 
shattered except the gun and the doctor’s 
nerves. However, it isn’t safe to count 
too much on providence being equally as 
kind to you. Things don’t always turn 
out that way. 

But, if you are satisfied to go along 
slowly, step by step, and know exactly 
what you are doing, you will keep out 
of trouble. In the long run, you may 
not save much money by reloading, but 
you'll get a lot more shooting for your 
money, and a lot more fun from your 
shooting. 


"Thompson always was a bit radical!" 
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AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 





ing Maximum Veloci 


Dealer or Direct—No license required—SAFE. 
| Genuine CompressedAlr Pistois& Rifles For Shooting BB On the Mar- 






THE LIFETIME GIFT 
Other Stylesaslow as $9.95 
Ideal private cabinet to keep 
guns, tackle, clothing, etc., 
in clean dry place, securely 
locked against intrusion. 


Made of heavy gauge steel. 
Cylinder lock, 2 keys in- 
cluded. Dim. 70” high, 30” 


wide, 12” deep. 
Only $16.95 
In green or brown 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 
or walnut woodgrain finish. 
F.O.B. Chicago. Send 25% 
deposit. Bal. C.0.D. Order 
from this ad. An ideal gift. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CATALOG FREE 


finish. 











Complete line metal cabi- 

nets. Modern designs. Pop- 

ular finishes, for home or 

office. Low factory prices. 

Gift Orders Protect valuables against 
Shipped Promptly meddling, theft, dust, fire. 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 


2480 East 75th St., Dept. OL, Chicago, III. 


GUNS! GUNS! 
NOTHING 5YT GUNS! 


There’s only one magazine published in this 
country, devoted exclusively to guns and 
shooting accessories. It’s the “bible” of the 
more than 200,000 shooting enthusiasts 
who own the National Rifle Association. 
Every issue is crammed with authentic first- 
hand information about the newest “news” 
regarding rifles, handg hotg factory 
and hand-loaded ammunition, professional 
and amateur gunsmithing, etc., etc. 








Send five cents for your 72-page sample copy 
of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
855 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 





BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 


eliminate glare and eye-strain, Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today, 


W. H. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 24 E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 


SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 
















For Target & Smal! Game—Economical—Ac- 
'ractical — Adjustable Force—Amaz- 

-Safe. Single Shot 

with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair er 

ety cal. 177 or 22 or BB Price $7.50, Holster $2.00. 

Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot 
BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Bitte $7.50 at 
S e Oni 








| ket. Full Details—Targets—Free—Write Today for introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 














seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 
gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 
pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 
gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 18 
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Start With the Right Tackle 


HE man who is just taking up 

angling is confused by the 

stupendous array of fishing 

tackle from which he may 
choose. At best, he has but a vague idea 
of what he needs, and, if he has to limit 
his expenditures, he may easily become 
discouraged. In such a situation, a word 
of advice from an experienced angler is 
a great help. 

The first thing to consider is the sort 
of fishing he wishes to do. Does he wish 
to fly-fish for trout? Would he be satis- 
fied to start with bait fishing? What 
about bait casting for bass or bug fish- 
ing for them? Perhaps he prefers to 
fish for Northern pike or for muskies, or 
his desires may run to lake trout and 
wall-eves, or even the lowly perch and 
other pan fish. Even if he decides to 
start on trout, he may wish to fish for 
something else later on, so an all-round 
rather than a specialized outfit is the 
better bet. 

In listing the tackle necessary for an 
all-round outfit, I will try to indicate, as 
I go along, the items needed for partic- 
ular purposes. Giving advice along these 
lines is a ticklish business, because every 
one has individual preferences. I'll try 
to eliminate everything except essentials 
and to give approximately the lowest 
prices at which the various articles may 
be purchased. Of course, in the matter 
of prices I can go only on my personal 
findings. Sometimes an article may be 
had for less than the price I give. How- 
ever, the tackle I recommend is reason- 
ably serviceable. Unless they will give 
reasonable wear, they are hardly worth 
purchasing. With these things in mind, 
I submit this list of all-round tackle for 
the beginner: 

Fly Rods. Trout (small to medium- 
large streams)—8 ft., medium-stiff ac- 
tion. A fairly serviceable rod of this 
type may be purchased for as little as 
$10. I have tried several of these low- 
priced rods, and find they will do satis- 
factory work. This rod also is ideal for 
pan fish. 





Combination bass and trout—9 ft., 
medium-stiff action. Will cast bass bugs 
but is not a perfect rod for this use. 
Price and serviceability same as trout 
rod. 

Bass bugs and steelhead trout—9 or 
9% ft., stiff action. For this rod, I think 
it advisable to step up a grade, say to 
about $15. This rod also will serve for 
Northern pike and salmon. 

Bait-Casting Rods. Medium weight. 
Solid-steel rods with fair action may be 
obtained for as little as $3. Last year I 
bought a new-type tubular split-bamboo- 
action rod for around $7. This performed 
as nicely as any rod in my outfit. Split- 
bamboo rods for bait 
casting may be had for as 
little as $5.50. However, 
these lower-priced split- 
bamboo casting rods are 
likely to be somewhat 
stiff in action. 

The length of the bait- 
casting rod depends upon 
the personal likes of the 
angler. Inthe lower-priced 
rods, you are likely to 
find only one length of- 
fered in a particular kind. 
My own preference is for 
a rod about 5 ft. long, but 
I have used 4% and 5%- 
ft. rods with equal ease. 
The 4%-ft. rod handles 
the heavier lures better, 
while the 5%-ft. is better 
for the lighter lures. The 
5-footer is a compromise, 
and will handle satisfac- 
torily all lures of % to % 
oz. For lighter lures, it is 
a trifle too much rod, and, 
for heavier lures, it is not 
enough rod. I am, of 
course, speaking of a 
medium-action. In my ex- 
perience, you need a really 
lightweight rod to cast 
lures less than % oz. 
satisfactorily. Medium- 


weight rods will handle the heavier lures 
In fact, I have often used such a rod for 
3-oz. muskie plugs, but a heavier and 
stiffer rod is more satisfactory. 

For regular bass fishing, when lures 
weigh % to % oz., avoid rods that are 
excessively stiff. There should be enough 
action in the tip to allow the weight of a 
%-oz. lure to bend the tip slightly. It 
should cast such a lure with a short over- 
hand movement and a snap of the wrist. 
If too stiff, it will be necessary to cast 
with a full-arm movement, which is not 
very satisfactory or accurate. 

Trolling Rod. Assuming that you will 
want this rod for deep trolling, such as 











































For regular bass fishing, in such 
waters as this, avoid using stiff 
rods. Get one which will arc well 


Fishing for lake trout in 
deep water. Large trolling 
reels which hold about 75 
yards of copper line are a 
necessity in such angling 
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:ke-trout fishing, a really stiff and 
turdy rod about 5 ft. long will be very 

itisfactory. A heavy bait-casting rod, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 7 oz., is 

bout the best I have ever tried. My 
favorite is a rod weighing 6% oz. and 

elling for $16.50. This rod also is a 
perfect muskie rod. However, if you do 
not expect to do much fishing of this 
ort, I can vouch for the new-type bam- 
boo-action, tubular, steel rods. Last sea- 
on, I used one of the lower-priced rods, 
with 100 yd. of copper line and a sinker, 

nd took lake trout up to 15 lb. without 
lificulty. In doing this, I took pains to 
relieve the rod of most of the strain by 
pointing it directly at the lure. In using 
, rod that is too light for the work in 
hand, this precaution is always advisable. 

For trolling with surface lures, light- 
weight spinners that do not offer re- 
istance to the water, or any artificial 
which does not put too much strain on 
the tackle, a regular bait-casting rod will 
suffice. For live-bait trolling, I prefer 
either a 9-ft. fly rod or a regular bait rod. 

Bait Rod. The regulation bait rod 
isually ranges from 7% to 9 ft. in length. 
It is, as a rule, a trifle heavier than a 
heavy fly rod of equal length, and the 
reel seat is above the hand grasp. I think 
that this is one type of rod which may 
be dispensed with. Any job for which 
such a rod may be used can be handled 
with a heavy fly rod. At one time, I did 
considerable bait fishing so that I con- 
sidered bait rods necessary. I had three 
of them, ranging from 7% to 8 ft., and 
weighing from 7% to 9 oz. I wore out 
these rods quickly. They were a bit too 
stiff and took bad sets, which became 
worse and which could not be perma- 
nently corrected. Instead of buying new 
ones, I thought I’d try my fly rods and 
liked them much better. Besides, they 
stood the gaff better. In recent years, 
I've done a lot of live-bait fishing with 
in 8-ft., 2%-oz. fly rod of the best grade, 
and have taken fish up to 5 Ib. with it in 
weedy waters. Of course, this calls for 
special handling of the cast and of the 
strike, and I would not recommend such 
a rod for this sort of fishing, but it does 
show what a light fly rod will do if han- 
dled right. . 

Fly Reel. Fly-rod reels range in price 
from 50 cents to $25 or more. If you fish 
for hard fighters such as steelheads, you 
need one with a substantial click. Other- 
wise, it doesn’t matter much what you 
get. The lowest-priced reel of sufficient 
sturdiness I’ve seen sells for $1.35. For $5 
or thereabout you can get a fairly nice 
job, and, for about $8, you can get one 
that will take steelheads and Atlantic 
salmon. A fly reel has a narrow spool, 
30 be sure you get one big enough for 
the line your rod requires. 

If you get both a trout rod and a bass 
rod, and wish to use one reel for both 
rods, be sure to get a reel which is suit- 
ible for the heavier rod. You can use 
uch a reel on the light rod without 
trouble, but the small reel, used on the 
arge rod, won’t carry the line. Of course 
t is best to have a reel for each rod. 

For steelhead and salmon, you will 
need a reel that will hold at least 30 yd. 
if casting line and 300 ft. of backing. If 
it will hold more, so much the better. 
This reel must be substantial and well- 
made. 

Bait-Casting Reel. At the present time, 
ou can get these reels at ridiculously 

)w prices, but it’s wise to spend at least 
5 for a level-winder. I don’t mean to say 
hat the $5 reel is going to work like a 
515 one, but it will work with reasonable 
juietness, and last for considerable time, 
f oiled and taken care of properly. I 
nave seen some of these $5 reels stand up 
for several (Continued on page 61) 
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...and know 
the THRILL of 
BETTER FISHING 


This year give yourself the added 
thrill of better fishing with better 
tackle. Take Pflueger Reels and 
Pflueger Baits and realize the great 
difference Pflueger construction 
makes in your enjoyment of 
angling. 

The cost of one or two new 
reels is but a small share of fish- 
ing expense, and no investment 
means so much in added pleas- 

ure on every fishing trip. Supe- 

rior workmanship in Pflueger 

Reels and Baits has made 


PFLUEGER 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Pflueger SUPREME—Price $28.10 


Pflueger SUMMIT - 
NO. FIGS ccccsccccceoes d 
SPOON No. 1193L—Light Spool $11. 
Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—6o yd....... $6.60 
No. 1894-80 yd....... $7.80 
No. 1893L—6o yd. Light 
RR $7.20 





Pflueger TEMPLAR 
No. 1419%—400 yd. $37.75 
No. 1420%—500 yd. $45.54 


. 4 Pflueger MEDALIST 
% 4 GIR08... 00% $5.24to $8.90 
% CHUM SPOON 
PAL-O-MINE No.7172—Sizes 2, 3,4, 5- 
MINNOW Prices 60c, 65c, 75¢ 










OINTED PAL-O-MINE 
INNOW — 6 finishes 

2 sizes 95c¢ to $1.10 each. 
LUMINOUS WEIGHTED 
TANDEM—No. 29098 
Sizes 1/0 to 1. 60¢ to 65¢ 






LUMINOUS 
WEIGHTED 
TANDEM 


Gitte 





aaares seen” 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 











HOLE BORED 
THROUGH 
GUNWALE 

















Securing Fish Stringers 


HEN a string of fish is hung over 
the side of a boat, it is often diffi- 
cult to attach the end of the stringer to 


the boat. A simple and safe way to do 
this is to bore a hole through the gun- 
wale large enough for the line to pass 
through, and, about 1 in. from the in- 
side end, screw a cup hook into the side. 
Then run the line through the hole, and 
loop it once, in a half hitch, around the 
hook. It cannot be pulled loose acci- 
dentally.—G. N. Pitzen, Ia. 


Emergency Reel Handle 


HEN I made my first cast into the 

surf, I lost the handle of my reel. As 
I had driven a long way to get to the 
fishing, and had spent considerable 
money for bait, I didn’t feel like giving 
up. The car supplied the necessary gad- 
get. I took one of the crank handles 
from a window, bushed the square hole 
with wood, and screwed it on the reel. 
It worked very well, indeed. This was 
used on a free spool, so that the handle 
was in action only when the line was 
actually being reeled in.—Rudolph 
Shelton, Cal. 


Grass Lures 


HE fuzzy seed tops of grass look very 

much like caterpillars. On a hook, 
they will catch pan fish as effectively as 
will the real caterpillar.—C. Ferguson, 
N.J. 


Bait For Pan Fish 


N THE stem of lily pads lives a white 

worm which makes a good bait, es- 
pecially for pan fish. Split the pad down 
through the hole which the worm makes. 
The worm will come out alive and kick- 
ing.—Luke Warren, Fla. 


Trolling Device 


PIECE of heavy galvanized wire, 

bent in a half circle, and attached to 
a section of your line, will prevent it 
from twisting while trolling in deep 
water for large fish.—Ollie L. Rhoades, 
Utah. 









PIECE OF HEAVY 
GALVANIZED WIRE 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


HEN winter be- 
gins to bore you, 
just open up the 


old tackle box, and let 
it transport you in fancy 
to the place you like 
best. If this magic 
fails, take out a favorite 
rod—one that always 
goes with you on your 
angling adventures—and it will do the 
trick. This magic is worked by smell. 
I defy anyone who loves the outdoors to 
deny the compelling charm of the odor 
of tackle. Every bit of used tackle 
exudes a fragrance which is irresistible. 
Music never stirred the emotions as 
much as does the odor of forests, 
streams, and old fishing tackle, if a man 
happens to be an angler. 

Perhaps I’m old-fashioned, but I can- 
not get accustomed to a crowded trout 
stream, especially when the anglers fish- 
ing it persist in getting into the same 
pool with you, no matter how small it is. 
The first time I ran into this condition, 
I found it hard to hold my temper in 
check. Having been brought up to re- 
spect the angling rights of others, I 
could not think of getting into a brook 
ahead of another angler unless I did so 
at least three pools above him, but this 
time it was impossible. Every pool had 
two or three anglers, all fishing at once. 
For more than a half day, I tried to find 
a place where I might fish a few mo- 
ments without encroaching on some one 
else's territory. So I went 100 miles to a 
small stream which was little-known. It 
was late afternoon when I got there, but 





ANGLERS’ 


Moon's Effect on Fishing 


Question: We have heard many fishermen 
say that fishing is not so good during the period 
of the full moon. Please tell me whether you 
believe that the moon has any effect or relation 
to fishing conditions. —G. W. V., Mo. 


Answer: I do not put much stock in the 
power of the moon to affect fishing; at least, not 
enough to make any hard-and-fast rules con- 
cerning it. In my own experience, I cannot find 
that the theory is consistent. For instance, I’ve 
experienced both very good and very poor fishing 
during the full of the moon. I’ve had similar 
experiences during the dark of the moon. How- 
ever, even though I do not believe in the moon 
theory, this does not mean that there isn’t any- 
thing to it. Other anglers, with as much expe- 
rience as I, or more, may say that the moon does 
affect fishing. In this respect, I can draw only 
on my own experiences, of which I have kept 
records for many years. A full moon would 
have to bring a larger percentage of poor fish- 
ing days than it does for me to believe that this 
period of the moon makes fish stop biting.— 
R. B. 


Bug-Casting Rod 


Question: I wish to purchase a bass-bug rod, 
which I will want to use for spinners, etc. What 
weight and length rod would you suggest? 
What line and reel will I need? Is it true that 
bass bite better on cloudy days?—L. A. McG., 
Del. 


Answer: In my experience, I have found that 
a 9%4-ft., 534 to 6%4-oz. rod is best for bass bugs 
and fly-rod spinners. This, of course, applies to 
rods of handmade grade. In cheaper rods, it is 
usually necessary to get a heavier one. 

For a rod of this length and weight, I recom- 
mend a reel large enough to hold 30 yd. of cast- 
ing line and 300 ft. of six-thread backing. Such 
a reel would balance the rod, and give you a 


a few hours of daylight still remained 
and the stream was unoccupied. Today 
this stream also has its hundreds of 
fishermen. The old trout-fishing days o1 
open water in the East are now only a 
dream. We have entered into a new era, 
and it has changed both the feeling and 
the ethics of trout fishing. Rather, I 
should say it has started a new school 
Old-timers could not change. We play 
along with the rest now, but we can’t 
help contrasting the present and past. 

This is a good time to clean and polish 
your fly lines. During the season, they 
pick up a lot of grit and dirt, which 
causes more damage to them than any- 
thing else except being stepped on. A 
good rubdown will improve them, and 
make them last longer. I have found 
the following treatment beneficial: 

First, wash the line thoroughly with a 
very mild soap. Then, after it is thor- 
oughly dry, rub carefully with paraffin. 
When a fair polish has been attained, 
finish off with a mineral line-dressing. 
Be careful in rubbing. It is easy to burn 
a line if the friction is too great. This 
treatment will not restore lines from 
which the finish has entirely disap- 
peared, but it will renovate those which 
are partially disabled.—R. B. 

January usually is a good month for 
the ice fisherman, provided the laws of 
your state allow you this privilege. If 
you've never tried old-time felt boots for 
this work, you’ve never known solid foot 
comfort on the ice. I’ve tried every sort 
of boot and shoe made, and the felt boot 
beats them all. 


QUERIES 


margin of additional security in case you hook 
an unexpectedly large fish. 

As to a line, I prefer a tapered one, although 
some anglers say a level is best. The following 
sizes should be suitable for your rod: H.C.H., 
G.B.F. (Triple Taper), C Level. I prefer a 
rather long leader, say 9 to 12 ft., tapered from 
.019 to .015 in. 

If I could choose my weather for fishing, it 
would be a cool, bright day with a moderate 
breeze. On such days, it is usually calm in the 
morning and evening, which is the best condi- 
tion for bass-bug fishing. During the rest of the 
day, spinners and wet flies, including bucktails, 
will be your best bet.—R. B. 


Locking Reel-Seat 


Question: When I purchase a high-grade, 
8-ft., fly rod, weighing 3% to 4 oz., should I get 
a locking reel-seat, or the plain type? I am 
afraid that the locking seat will be too heavy 
for such a light rod.—L. D., Cal. 


Answer: Get the locking reel-seat. Its extra 
weight is not going to hurt the rod, and the add- 
ed security of having a reel attached securely 
makes fishing more pleasurable.—R. B. 


Proper Dry-Fly Dope 

Question: Would you suggest a dry-fly dope 
that will not only render the fly waterproof, but 
will not mat the hackles, will not leave that tell- 
tale oil ring on the surface of the water, and 
will not turn the wings of the Coachman and 
other flies that have white wings, a dull white? 
I cannot seem to find a line dope that will keep 
the line afloat.—C. F. O., Pa. 


Answer: The best fly dope I know of is one 
you make yourself. Take % pt. of gasoline and 
dissolve in it about % cake of paraffin. This 
mixture cleans the fly. The gasoline soon 
evaporates and leaves a thin deposit of paraffin 
on the fly. Like you, I am still looking for the 
perfect line grease.—R. B. 
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years, but, if you are an inveterate fish- 
erman, I fear it will not give you very 
long service. I use nothing but the best 
and find that I save money. However, I 
probably cast bait for 90 days each year, 
and this takes plenty out of the cheaper 
reels. The average fisherman should get 
at least 5 years and perhaps more out of 
a low-priced reel. 

Trolling Reels. If you expect to fish for 
lake trout in deep water, you need a 
really large reel, one that will hold about 
75 yd. of copper line. In some lakes, 50 
yd. of wire line will be sufficient, but in 
others you may need 100 yd. or more. 
However, by using a sinker on a 75-yd. 
line, you can get considerable depth. 
The cheap salt-water reels are perfectly 
satisfactory for this work, and the 300- 
yd. size will hold all the wire line you 
will need. This will take 100 yd. of cop- 
per line and may be bought for $4. Check 
up on the capacity before buying. The 
size of wire used makes a big difference. 
| Lines. Inasmuch as fly lines were dis- 

cussed in my November article, I shall 
treat them only briefly here. Roughly, 
the lowest-price tapered line which will 
last costs about $7. Good level lines cost 
$2 up for 25 yd. lengths. There are a num- 
ber of cheaper lines on the market which 
are passable, and will do if you wish to 
take chances. In choosing sizes for fly 
rods, the following will serve as a de- 
pendable guide: 

Medium-stiff, 7% 
tapered, or E level. 

Medium-stiff, 8% to 9 ft.—H.C.H. ta- 
pered, G.B.F. tapered or C level. In the 
case of the 8% ft. rod, sizes apply to very 
powerful rods. 

Medium-stiff, 9%-ft—G.B.F. tapered, 

H.C.H. tapered, or C level. 
| I do not think level lines are suitable 
| for best work, although some anglers 
| make out very well with them. Several 
among those I know prefer them to 
tapered lines. Until a few years ago, the 
| English made the best fly lines, but now 
I think American manufacturers are 
putting out lines which equal them. 

Bait-Casting Lines. Hard-braided raw- 
| silk lines are perhaps the best. If they 
| are waterproofed, they will wear better, 
but in this case be sure the lines are not 
| excessively stiff. Pliability, small size, 
and imperviousness to water are the 
requisites of a perfect bait-casting line. 
Look for these points when buying one, 
| but always remember that a water- 
proofed line will be somewhat stiffer 
than one that is not. Even so, I would 
advise it for general fishing use. You 
may purchase a good line for $1 for 50 
yd. and an _ excellent one for $1.50 or 
$1.75. Of course, this is for the 15 to 18- 
ib.-test lines. A lighter line would cost 
less and a heavier one more for the same 
grade of line. For general fishing, the 15 
and 18-lb.-test are most satisfactory, but 
remember the smaller line is easier to 
cast. Color does not make much differ- 
ence as far as I can ascertain. 

Trolling Lines. Same as bait-casting 
lines, but here the necessity for small 
sizes is not important, so you may use a 
heavier test if you wish. Of course, cop- 
per lines are a different proposition. 
[wisted-wire lines of excellent grade 
may be had at $1.90 for each 100 yd. in 
the smaller sizes. Some anglers prefer 


to 8% ft.—H.D.H. 


he more-expensive braided lines, and 
thers say that single-strand wire is 
My own preference is either 


superior. 


Start With The Right Tackle 


(Continued from page 59) 


the braided or the twisted type of line. 

Fly-Rod Lures and Flies. Here it is 
unwise to make any specific recom- 
mendations without going into lengthy 
detail. Let your purchases be governed 
at the start by types of lures and flies in 
favor in the section in which you are 
fishing. 

Bait-Casting Lures. These were dis- 
cussed in my article in ouTDOOR LiFe last 
month. 

Fly Boxes. You can hardly beat the 
new-type American celluloid boxes for 
lightness and convenience. Get one of 
the compartment boxes for dry flies and 
small wet flies, and another type for 
bucktails and spinners. Most boxes cost 
less than $1. 

Leader Soak-Boxes. These may be ob- 
tained for 30 cents up, and are quite 
necessary. Carry spare leaders in a piece 
of chamois or dry felt, and keep in a 
dark place. 

Bass Boxes. These come in all sizes 
and varieties. Don’t make the mistake of 
getting one that is too small. Prices 
range from $1 to $5. For wading, get a 
box that will fit easily and comfortably 
in the pocket. 

Trout Leaders. These were fully cov- 
ered in my November article, but for 
the sake of the beginner it is worth 
noting that the leader for the dry fly 
should be 7% ft. and tapered to 1 or 2X, 
and for the wet fly should have an extra 
loop for the dropper and measure 6 to 
7% ft. Prices range from 40 to 75 cents 
each. Poor leaders are not economical 
at any price. Bass leaders may be made 
from the imitation gut. As a rule, 4% 
to 6-ft. leaders are satisfactory. They 
should test about 12 Ib. 

Brief though this discussion has been, 
it should enable the beginner to select 
a worth-while outfit as a starter. As he 
progresses, he’ll wish more elaborate 
tackle, but by that time he’ll have defi- 
nite experience upon which to base his 
selections.—Ray Bergman. 


Baby Antelopes Captured 


RANSPLANTING baby antelopes 
T tom their native habitat in the dust- 

bowl country of Oklahoma to the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
proved more difficult than was original- 
ly supposed. The animals didn’t seem to 
approve of the efforts made in behalf of 
their safety and perpetuation, and it 
took six weeks of patient work to con- 
vince them otherwise. 

The rescue mission was accomplished 
by three men, A. E. Gray of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, R. D. Gray, State 
game ranger, and Harry French, retired 
superintendent of the Wichita refuge. 
The first problem encountered by the 
trio was to locate the small herd of 20 
antelopes, and this proved no easy task. 
Their normal range includes an area 15 
miles long and 5 miles wide in the midst 
of the hard-hit, dust-bowl country. After 
that, came the painstaking work of cap- 
turing the youngsters without injuring 
them. 

This expedition was attempted after 
it was discovered that the herd of ante- 
lopes, although protected, was rapidly 
dwindling, due to the unusual conditions 
prevailing in the country during the past 
few years. In one or two other Western 
states, antelopes have increased notably. 
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$1. “HOW TO WORK WITH TOOLS 
AND WOOD,” durable cloth binding, 185 
pages, illustrated. Chapter I opens with “All 


Of Us Can Use Tools” and makes you want 
to! Chapter II continues with “How To Be- 
come Skillful.” Ten other interesting chapters 
tell just how, with precise, practical woodwork- 
ing information that entertains as it instructs. 
25¢ STANLEY TOOL GUIDE,” big 12” x 
11” book with over a hundred illustrations 
tells how to adjust, sharpen, and care for 
tools—and how to use them. 

10¢ “THINGS TO MAKE IN YOUR 
HOME WORKSHOP” consists of 16 detailed 
plans, lists of stock required, and full direc- 
tions for making 16 interesting articles. 

Send check, money order or stamps NOW for 
any one or all of these books! 


STANLEY TOOLS 


111 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. 
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Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shoot 


NEW ee HANDBOOK IT EASY 


down 
monthly a. 3 “bills and 
your car con 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks complete- 
ly cmpiained in this 
new manua! 
Anyone can 1. the 
ru -technical languag in 
UTO KINKS fully ilus- 
ceased with drawings gad 
simple diagrams, and fi 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 
motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, 
radiator, chassis, —— 
gear, . fender, top, 
even the garage. 
AUTO KINKS is a com. 
plete service manual wi 
will save you many times its cost. Besides cutting 3 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doin "youn 
simple jobs yourself, 192 pages, full yy cloth bind- 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a 
few cents postage. 


MAKES 





a reduced drawing from 

AUTO KINKS showing 

= to repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 18, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the pectmee 


$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. If 
am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it to 
you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 
in full. 
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DEEP-SEA 


ARCHER 


right, shows 
how he shoots fish in the 
sea with his bow and arrow 


Bennie Sells, 






water fish, Bennie Sells, a sportsman 

of Venice, Cal., takes fish in the 
Pacific Ocean with steel-tipped arrows, 
then plays his quarry on a light line 
until he brings it to gaff. Sells first tried 
this novel and dangerous sport from a 
pier, but, after he had lost several ar- 
rows, he devised a swivel point, fixed to 
a long, steel shank to which his light 
line is tied. This outfit he took to sea in 
a rowboat. 

For his deep-sea angling, Sells uses a 
small skiff. A boatman maneuvers Sells 
into position, and, when his bow sinks an 
arrow into a fish, he plays it with a rod 
and reel in the usual manner. He has 
shot and landed as many as eight sun- 
fish, the largest weighing 62 lb., in a 
single day’s sport. 


| water: of everyday angling for salt- 


After shooting a fish, 
Sells plays it on rod 
and reel from a boat 





—_, 
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Sells has developed his own technique 
in stalking the fish. Some of them he 
can see through the water, others re- 
veal their presence by displaying their 
fins near pelicans and sea gulls as the 
birds float on the surface. Sells often 
follows the birds until he sees a fin 
showing somewhere in the vicinity, then 
his boatman maneuvers him into posi- 
tion to loose an arrow from his 80-lb. 
bow. If the first shot misses, Sells is not 
discouraged. He simply pulls the arrow 
back to the boat by means of the line 
attached to it, nocks it again, and gets 
away another shot if the fish is still in 
sight and range. 

When struck by an arrow, a sunfish 
will hurl itself clear of the water, and 
put up a fight similar to the tactics em- 
ployed by a swordfish. Such sport, of 





course, provides anglers with some rare 
thrills. The possibilities of such sport 
can be seen readily when it is pointed out 
that some sunfish weigh as much as a 
ton or more. However, Sells has not 
loosed an arrow into a monster of such 
size as yet. 

During the three years in which he has 
been pursuing this thrilling sport, Sells 
has taken more than 200 fish. Some of 
these -have weighed as much as 80 Ib., 
and others have been of varying weights. 
He insists that salt-water fishing with a 
bow and arrows is greater sport than it 
is when done by orthodox methods. 
Using bow and arrows, as Sells does, you 
get all of the thrills of ordinary fishing, 
plus the unusual angle of testing your 
skill as an archer on a difficult target.— 
Andrew R. Boone. 


Women Can Catch Fish 


™ E’'D like to take you girls along 
W = this fishing trip, but—”. Most 

any man, except a newlywed, 
probably could find six ways of com- 
pleting that sentence in less than six 
seconds. Not one would give what seems 
to be the right answer. 

Actual information on this subject has 
been coming in since 1933. A few months 
after the CCC camps were established in 
Michigan, groups of specially selected 
enrollees, under close supervision, pa- 
trolled the shores of some Michigan 
lakes and questioned each angler as he 
reached shore, getting information on 
the fishing. Up on Fife Lake, near 
Traverse City, they’ve been at it now for 
three years. 

The records are sent to the Institute 
for Fisheries Research, a branch of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
for analysis. 

Tt was lots of fun getting and tabula- 
ing those thousands of records—finding 
out how many fish the lakes produced, 
determining the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent kinds of bait and different meth- 
ods of fishing. It was interesting, too, to 
note the catch under various weather 
conditions and at different seasons. 


62 


In our enthusiasm, we decided to check 
up on women as anglers. The figures for 
Fife Lake show that this 800-acre lake 
was fished by 2,399 anglers in the sum- 
mer of 1934. About 25 percent of these 
were women. But here’s the interesting 
part. The records show that if husband 
and wife were fishing, and only one took 
fish, the chances were better than even 
that the wife caught them! 

During one summer, a total of 3,594 
fishing records were collected on this 
lake. Between 20 and 25 percent of the 
fishing was by women. The figures for 
that season show that, on the average, 
the woman angler was the more success- 
ful in catching fish. She didn’t fish quite 
so long as her male companion, but she 
had more fish to show when the boat 
pulled in. 

The men have one consolation, how- 
ever,—women caught the most fish but 
those taken by men averaged larger. 
Those taken by women averaged 7.5-in. 
long, compared with 8.3 for those caught 
by men. The records show that the 
number of fish taken is linked up with 
their size. That is, baits and methods 
which brought in the most fish also 
brought in the little ones; those which 


took the fewest fish compensated by 
fetching in the bigger ones. And that, in 
all likelihood, explains why women 
caught more fish. 

A cross section of Michigan fishing, 
obtained by a general creel census over 
the entire state by Conservation officers, 
shows, for 1935, that men excelled (by a 
very narrow margin) in catching fish in 
lakes. They were decidedly superior to 
women as trout fishermen. 

There is still one phase of angling 
which is more or less exclusively a man’s 
game. This is ice fishing. On Fife Lake, 
for instance, in 1933-34, there were 474 
records for ice fishing. Only seventeen of 
these were for women anglers. What is 
more—these women caught just one fish! 

The fact remains, however, that most 
fishing is done in the summer and that, 
in Michigan at least, lake fishing pre- 
dominates. And it’s on lakes in summer 
that the women show their mettle. 

It is probable that women would be 
taken fishing more if they weren’t quite 
so successful. So, Madam Angler, when 
your husband recites his little excuse, 
just smile and understand, and, if he does 
take you along and you like to fish, try 
not to catch any!—R. W. Eschmeyer. 
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STORM IN THE KEYS 


through the Florida Keys, offers 

plenty of excitement to both the 
boatman and the angler. Dr. Raymond 
F. Johnson, my son, Frank, and myself 
spent eight days cruising on the Caroline 
from Fort Lauderdale to Key West, and 
back. That trip was chock-full of fish, 
fun, weather, and thrills. 

The fishing is always a question—you 
know you will get fish, but you never 
know what kind of fish, or how big, or 
how little. There is light-tackle bone- 
fishing, in the shallow waters around 
the Keys, and heavy-tackle fishing in the 
Gulf Stream, for amberjack, barracuda, 
kingfish, sailfish, and sharks. And there 
is exercise enough to make your muscles 
lame and your hands numb. 

The weather also is a question. You 
know you will get weather, but you don’t 
know what kind, or when. 

One night in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
wind was blowing a gale, and the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. It was 3 
a. m. when the skipper yelled, “The 
anchor’s dragging! We'd better start 
the engine!” 

It was a rough awakening. Doc said 
I made the distance from my bunk to the 
motor in less than three jumps. After a 
brief discussion with the skipper, we 
decided to try to ride out the storm by 
letting out about 60 to 70 ft. more anchor 
rope. If the anchor did not hold then, we 
would start the engine. Where we would 
go, I don’t know, because all we could 
see was rain, waves, and wind, and, as 
there was no light on the compass, it 
would have been almost impossible to 
read it. 

The anchor finally held, about 500 yd. 
from some coral reefs, and there we rode 
out the storm. At dawn, we started the 
motor, pulled anchor, and rolled, dipped, 
and splashed our way through the 
crooked entrance of Marathon Knights 
Key harbor. 

We spent the next day, Monday, hop- 
ing that we, and the boat, might dry out. 
Late Tuesday morning the sun crawled 
out, and about noon we felt like doing a 
little fishing for big fellows in the Gulf 
Stream, around Sombrero Light. In a 
short time, we hooked and landed a 40- 
lb. amberjack, and we soon had a larger 
one on the line. 

While we were tussling with the second 
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fish, we noted the approach of a twister, 
curling megaphonelike from the south. 
The storm was coming fast, and we 
would have run for it, but Mr. Amber- 
jack wanted to stay where he was. Sev- 
eral times, when we had reeled in nearly 
all of our 300 yd. of line, he took it all 
out, though the brakes were set hard. 
After three quarters of an hour of play- 
ing tag, Frank turned the rod over to 
the skipper, who pumped the fish in. 
By that time, I was about ready to cut 
the line, as the twister was practically 
on top of us. 

For sheer fury of wind and waves, that 
whirlwind made the previous night’s 
storm look mild. Besides, we were try- 
ing to buck into it at full speed, even 
though the waves were much higher 
than the boat, and were breaking over 
her bow and deck. We had to slow up for 
the bigger waves, which would throw us 
back 10 yd. or more. It was like a foot- 
ball game, with the twister nearly the 
winner, but, after about two hours’ play, 
we finally made a touchdown in Knights 
Key harbor. Next morning we started 
for Miami, and we reached our home 
port, Fort Lauderdale, Thursday after- 
noon, tired but pleased to have come 
through such an experience unscathed. 

We had a lot to look back on. We had 
seen the incomparable blue of the Gulf 
Stream, as it travels northward at four 
to six miles an hour, had spent sunny 
days on it when it was calm and rolling, 
and other days when it had changed 
suddenly to roaring gales. We'd spent 
moonlight nights at anchor, plotting our 
course by compass, and days photograph- 
ing mc~ +s and stills, and experimenting 
with di ‘ent lures. With fishing thrown 
in, we had a trip worth remembering.— 
Bill DeWitt. 
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FLY ROD MEN 


Seautiful, illustrated book tells all. Third 


revision. Greatly improved and enlarged. 
New pictures of flies, nymphs, bugs. Full 
information, with which any fisherman can 
tie perfect dry and wet flies, nymphs, stream- 
ers and bugs—-all types of fly rod lures. 
Special chapters on use of flies, stream tac- 
tics, balance, tackle and leader making. The 
recognized authority. Mailed postpaid on re- 
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for every fisherman whether he ties flies or 
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Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How tomake gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 


coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25c. Write Dept. 18. 
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Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.”’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
a Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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What's New in Fishhooks? 


ones, but was small and well-made, cor- 
responding to our present Number 9 or 
10, and the shank was long in propor- 
tion, somewhat like a Chestertown or a 
Carlisle. Another such hook is known to 
have been made of an eagle’s mandible. 

When the bronze age got under way, 
the Swiss lake dwellers went wild with 
inventive genius. The barb took on more 
prominence. An eye was added where, 
before, there had been only a flared or 
marked shank, corresponding to our 
hooks used with snells. In addition, a 
few gang hooks bobbed up here and 
there in the form of double hooks of 
bronze, shaped like a written capital E, 
the middle bar of the letter forming the 
eye, similar to the modern double 
O'Shaughnessy. 

The iron age moved in, but hook 
shapes remained much the same, heavy 
and serviceable, like our Blackfish hooks, 
or “rounds.” 


HILE all this was going on in Switz- 
erland, the Egyptians were doing 
their own developing. Fishing in ancient 
Egypt got under way with a combined 
use of spear and line. A common method 
was to bait the line with a rat to attract 
fish, which then would be speared by the 
fisherman. Then copper hooks came into 
use, without barbs or eyes. Gang hooks 
appeared in the reign of Gem-Ni-Kai, as 
did the rod. This was about 2,000 B. C. 
Over on the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean, along about 1,000 B. C., a bard 
named Homer began writing popular 
fiction. From him we get a word picture 
of a man sitting on a jutting rock, and 
dragging a fish from the sea with a 
bronze hook. Substitute steel for bronze, 
and you have a modern fish story. And 
then, as now, anglers were pretty much 
the same, “ever roaming round the isle, 
fishing with bent hook,” as Homer put it 
in the “Odyssey.” 

Aristotle, the old Greek philosopher, 
knew all about fishing long before his- 
torical dates began to get bigger instead 
of smaller, for the Greeks were skilled 
fishermen. The Romans knew their an- 
gling, too. They, in fact, began to develop 
a lot of tactics we credit to modern 
progress. For instance, the Roman 
emperor, Tiberius, was one of the first 
to plant fish, although the Chinese prob- 
ably preceded him in this practice. Ti- 
berius liked his fish, as did most of the 
Roman aristocracy, so he set about as- 
suring himself of an ample supply. And 
either he, or some other Roman patri- 
cian, first conceived the idea of banning 
certain spots to less fortunate anglers. 
Thus, the omnipresent “No Fishing” 
signs were no novelty back a good 1,900 
years. 

The Romans were involved in the first 
“fishy” fish story, too. Plutarch, another 
ancient Greek, tells about it. It seems 
that young Mark Antony was fishing 
with Cleopatra on the Nile one day. 
Young Mark, thinking to make a hit 
with the Egyptian queen, had an idea. 
So he sent a couple of divers down to 
fasten a fish on Cleo’s hook. But she, not 
being dumb, caught onto this gag, and 
went him one better. She sent her divers 
down to bait his hook with—a salted fish. 
Shakespeare stole this yarn direct from 
Plutarch, not being able to think of a 
better modern one, and used it in a play 
he wrote, called “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” 

As for the development of the hook 
shape, it varied in different parts of the 
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world. The most common shape was the 
curve, but the Indians of Northwest 
America and the South Sea islanders de- 
veloped a V-shaped hook which is still 
used. It consists of a straight shank of 
wood or bone, in which a hook of bone or 
metal is inserted at an acute angle. Some 
of these hooks have a sharp bend at 
their point to form a barb, and some 
do not. 

On the other hand, a type of hook 
used by native Indians of southern Cali- 
fornia before the advent of Europeans 
has gone out of style. This hook, made 
of bone or shell, was shaped in a single, 
half-moon curve, almost without a 
shank. Other tribes of Indians in Amer- 
ica used a more conventional hook with 





Some of the hooks used by Hawaiian natives 
to take escolars, or ruvettos, and sharks 


a regular shank and a flattened curve to 
the point, somewhat like a sneck. A 
barb was rarely employed. 

The advent of the modern hook shapes, 
with their fairly standardized names and 
sizes, can be traced back only as far as 
Izaak Walton’s time, about 1650. His con- 
temporary, Thomas Barker, another 
English angler, mentions that the best 
hooks could be obtained from Charles 
Kirby’s store in London. The name, 
Kirby, is given to a hook type still used, 
although now it is mainly considered to 
apply to a hook whose point is twisted 
slightly at an angle to the direction of 
the shank. 

Some authorities name the sneck, the 
“round,” the Kirby, and the Limerick as 
the four basic hook patterns. Others 
lean toward the Limerick, the sproat, 
the Carlisle, and O’Shaughnessy. If any 
of these hooks has a point that is twisted 
at a sidewise angle to the shank, it is 
said to be of the Kirby type. Opinions 
seem to differ. In his book, “Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle,” H. P. Wells lists ten 
types most familiar to American anglers. 
These include the Pennell, Aberdeen, 
Kinsey, and barbless hooks, as well as 
the Kirby, “round”, Limerick, sneck, 
sproat, and O’Shaughnessy. 

When compared, it can be seen that 
the Aberdeen and barbless hooks are 
curved much like the “round.” Similarly, 
the sproat, Carlisle, Limerick, and Kin- 
sey have very nearly the same imperfect 
curve, although the Carlisle is noted for 
its long, straight shank and thin con- 
struction as distinguished from the 
others. 

The sneck and Pennell stand apart 
from the other hooks, because their 





bends somewhat flattened at the base 
This type does not seem to be used as 
much as many of the others. The 
O’Shaughnessy, chiefly a salt-water hook, 
has a distinct hump to the outer curve, 
and a turned-in point, a shape which 
seems to stand up well against the hard- 
mouthed, hard-fighting, bait-grabbers of 
deep water. Many special hooks of today 
are patterned on the O’Shaughnessy 
style, with variations. The Van Vleck 
tarpon and tuna hook is one of these. It 
has a diamond or knife-shaped point 
and an oval eye. The Grinnell marlin- 
and-swordfish hook is also a modified 
O’Shaughnessy. This hook is of recent 
origin, and was designed by Oliver C. 
Grinnell, who was the first man to land 
a broadbill swordfish on rod and reel in 
the Atlantic. The bend of this hook is 
heavy, with the shank tapered, and the 
point very fine. It combines strength 
with lightness and hooking quality. 

Other modern hooks are too numerous 
to mention. The reason for the number 
of different kinds is that angling is fast 
becoming a specialized art. Fishermen 
have found that each species of fish 
has its own peculiarities. The mouths 
of the various species differ in size and 
shape, some are hard and some soft 
mouths. And few fish take bait the same 
way. So, by experience, hooks have 
been developed to suit all these various 
needs. 

The shank and point ends of the 
hook have undergone many modern re- 
finements, too. The major contribution 
to the point, aside from the barb itself, 
is the hollow-pointed barb, which seems 
to be favored over the spear point, the 
needle point, and others. And shanks 
can now be had tapered or straight, and 
marked, flattened, or knobbed. The eye, 
when used, may be either tapered, 
balled, looped, or needlelike. Back in 
the ’80’s a controversy arose in Eng- 
land over the use of the turned-up eye 
as against the newly invented turned- 
down eye. H. S. Hall concocted the 
former variation, and his friend, H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell, at one time in- 
spector of British sea fisheries, the latter. 


T WAS about this time, too, that hooks 

were produced in such profusion that 
more than one system of numbering 
sizes was used. The Rudditch scale, 
named after the English town where 
hooks were largely produced, gave small 
hooks the highest numbers, the numbers 
growing smaller as the hooks got larger. 
When zero was reached, the still larger 
hooks were numbered 2/0, 3/0, 4/0, etc. 
Then agitation began in favor of giving 
the large hooks large numbers, work- 
ing down to zero:for small hooks, and 
to 00 and 000 for still smaller ones. The 
matter has not been settled yet. Some 
manufacturers use only the old scale. 
Some only the new. And some use both, 
or use the old scale for fly hooks, and 
the new one for other hooks. 

None of this bothered ancient anglers. 
All they were interested in was getting 
the fish. If getting fish had remained 
the fisherman’s only goal, there would 
perhaps have been no fine development 
of the hook. But today’s angler wants 
more than fish. He wants sport and 
that demands hooks that give the fish a 
fifty-fifty break. So, instead of the 
crude implements of the cave dwellers, 
the modern fisherman uses the wide 
variety of hooks scientifically designed 
for sport. 
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dams, built at right angles to the waves 
and out into the shallows. Some were 
made of heavy timber piling, others of 
iron piles, driven deep into the sand. 
Many were reénforced with cross timbers 
or iron cross pieces. They were placed 
in locations where the cross currents 
would strike and leave a deposit of sand, 
making that area of beach more ex- 
tensive. 

The scheme was a distinct success, 
and, as a result, certain Santa Monica 
beaches are lined almost solid with 
palatial clubs and homes, which for the 
most belong to motion-picture notables. 
Later, groynes also were established to 
prevent washouts of the coastwise high- 
way where it winds along the beach. 
The sand accrues only on the current 
side of the groyne. On the opposite side, 
the beach may be anywhere from two to 
ten feet lower. In some places, you can 
stand on a beach, flush with the top of a 
jetty, and drop a line into waves that are 
just beginning to break. 


N THE lower side of the groyne, the 

breakers usually form a channel 
through which the water rushes out to 
sea in what is called a tide rip, or “sea 
puss.” In this rip, the surf fishes come 
close ashore to feed on materials rolled 
up by the breakers, mainly sand crabs 
and particles of clams and mussels. It 
was inevitable that this man-made alter- 
ation of the beach should attract sport 
fishermen. 

In the first place, a groyne is con- 
venient, because a long cast is not 
essential, and usually there are com- 
fortable cross beams which may be used 
as seats. The long-handled surf rod, 
which inexperienced casters often find 
difficult to use, is not necessary to place 
a bait where the better fish are feeding. 
Almost any type of sea rod is suitable, 
although one of split bamboo, carrying 
a tip weighing not more than nine 
ounces, is considered ideal. The reel 
should be free-spool, and carry between 
150 and 300 yards of nine to fifteen- 
thread line, for average fishing. 

The common sea-fishing rod of the 
Pacific—a wrapped Calcutta with gen- 
erous guides and attached reel seat— 
is used most extensively along the 
groynes. And occasionally you will see 
what is called a “mackerel pole,” a long, 
plain bamboo, to the tip of which a 
length of line is attached and brought 
back to the handle area, after the 
fashion of the barefoot boy’s willow 
pole. The fresh-water angler will find 
that his split-bamboo bait-casting or troll- 
ing rod will serve when the breakers 
and currents are not too heavy. 

Heavy gut leaders, carrying two or 
three snelled hooks—Numbers 6 to 3— 
and a terminal sinker, are standard 
equipment of the groyne fisherman. 
The lead may vary from one to four 
ounces, depending on the waves and 
currents and the weight of the rod. But, 
under average conditions, groyne fishing 
does not require the heavy sinker needed 
by the regular surf caster to gain dis- 
tance, 

In obtaining bait, the jetty fisherman 
has another advantage. At low tide, he 
will find mussels plentiful on the lower 
side of the groyne. Mussels comprise the 
common food of most surf fish of the 
Pacific, but there also are sand crabs 
which he can readily capture on the 
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beach on the low side. They may be dug 
or trapped with a screen contrivance 
which is held in the back wash of the 
breakers. Generally, only those sand 
crabs having soft shells are used as bait. 
In some areas, jack-knife clams are to 
be had. 

Some of the finest specimens of Pacific 
surf fishes are being taken now by 
groyne anglers, and this, along with its 
convenience, accounts largely for the 
sport’s growth in popularity during the 
last year. Probably the favorite species is 
the corbina, or surf whiting, an excellent 
game and food fish which occasionally 
approaches ten pounds in weight. Then 
there are three important members of 
the croaker family—the black, the spot- 
fin, and the yellow-fin—so classified be- 
cause of the curious croaking sound 
they make when taken from the water. 
These fish also range up to ten pounds. 
While corbina and croaker are taken, 
as a rule, from the middle of spring 
until late fall, the groyne fisher will 
find surf perch of several species avail- 
able the year round. 

Sometimes, too, he will be surprised 
by a halibut or bass when the tide is 
high. But always he must put up with 
the ever-present guitar fish, commonly 
called shovel-nose sharks. These ani- 
mated comic valentines often get to be 
three feet in length, but they are 
sluggish and not very gamy. 

It is a different matter, though, when 
the angler finds himself fast to a giant 
leopard or sand shark, or bat sting-ray 

marauders that prowl close to the 
breakers when the sea is warm and 
smooth. Often these scavengers exceed 
100 pounds in weight, and a fisherman 
must be adequately equipped if he hopes 
to beach one. But the shark can be a 
mighty interesting fighter, and some 
groyne anglers fish the nightly high 
tides solely for these finned giants. A 
stout rod is necessary, with a reel spool- 
ing between 300 and 500 yards of twelve 
to twenty-one-strand line. On the busi- 
ness end of the outfit is a well-forged 
hook on the end of a wire leader. Bait 
is usually a squid, mackerel, or bonito, 
which has not been bled. 


ANDING a big fish from a groyne re- 

quires a technique all its own. If his 
tackle is light, an angler will not lift a 
toothsome corbina, which may weigh 
several pounds. His best strategy is to 
work back along the groyne, taking 
advantage of the breakers to beach his 
fish on the lower sand. Here the only 
danger lies in a possible tangle with the 
rough, mussel-covered side of the jetty, 
but this risk is less if the fish is ex- 
hausted before the angler attempts to 
beach it. 

Much of the groyne fishing is done 
within a stone’s throw of the elaborate 
residences of motion-picture stars. It 
is the custom of an angler who frequents 
the groynes to identify his favorite loca- 
tion by associating it with the owner of 
the nearest home. One angler will 
recommend the groyne by Norma Shear- 
er’s, while another will insist that the 
biggest corbina are to be had farther up 
the beach, from the groyne in front of 
Marion Davies’s colonial home on the 
beach. 

But, wherever he casts a line, he’ll find 
fishing that’s comparatively new, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 
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Wood Carving 
AND WHITTLING 





YOU CAN DO 
| SCULPTURE IN 
| WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
| few simple hard tools and the practical 
| diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
| one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 

Your main material is odds and ends of 

wood. 


| CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
| a beginner to get 
excellent results 
right from the 
| Start. Shows how 
| to do chip carv- 
| ing, incising, lev- 
| el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 

suchas chairs, stools, 

tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
26S PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared by the 
Editorial Staff of Popular Science Monthly, 
costs you poet. aes do not wish to keep it. 
| SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just tear off and 
| mail the coupon below right now and your con 
| of WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLI é 
will be mailed at once. Remember if for any 
| reason you decide to return the boek within 10 
days, your money will be instantly refunded. 
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| 
| 
't MAIL THIS COUPON 


| # 
® Outdoor Life, Dept. 18 
§ 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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' 
Please send me your new 265 e, cloth bound book, ' 
“WwooD CARVING AND ITTLING”. When : 
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7 


the book is delivered I will pay the stman onl 

$2.00 7" a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- 

MEN My understanding is that after examina- 

tion, I have the privilege of returning the book 

within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 
(/f you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 


Name... 


Address 
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The Shark as a Game 


HARKS, the mad dogs of 

the seas, cannot be dis- 

regarded in marine an- 

gling, whether we like it 
or not. The best of anglers may hook 
one by accident. Some fishermen go 
after certain varieties of sharks deliber- 
ately. And there are others who take 
it upon themselves to declare a personal 
war on all sharks, and endeavor to 
carry on a single-handed, relentless pro- 
gram of extermination. 

Most of us are obsessed with an un- 
disguised hatred of sharks, but I have 
noticed that a lot of anglers are inter- 
ested to know more about these fisa. 
There is something about the muddle- 
headed brutes that arouses a salt-water 
angler’s curiosity. 

All but a few sharks feed on the refuse 
of the oceans, thus being true marine 
scavengers. Lacking speed sufficient to 
catch the more active fishes of other 
species, they must pick up the dead and 
dying or the flotsam and jetsam that 
may drift across their path. 

There are about 150 species of sharks 
and dog fishes, belonging to 14 distinct 
families. They are strong-jawed, but 
not always strong-bodied—vicious hulks 
which the average angler holds in con- 
tempt, especially when a game fish that 
is licked but not yet gaffed becomes the 
victim of a mob attack by these salt- 
water gangsters. The lust for blood is 
inbred in sharks, and they mark all in- 
jured game fish as their prey. If, by ac- 
cident or otherwise, one of the scaven- 
gers is hooked on a rod, the ensuing fight 
lacks everything that might commend it 
to a sport angler. Game sharks are an- 
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other matter, however. They offer fine 
sport, as any angler can testify who has 
encountered the real article. 

Sharks range in,size, all the way from 
the small dogfish caught daily in the 
surf and bays, to the beautifully spotted 
whale shark, probably the largest fish 
that swims. Specimens of the latter, 
sluggish and docile when compared with 
the others, have been known to weigh 
more than 22 tons. It is thought to at- 
tain a much greater weight, and to grow 
as long as 60 ft. Yet, despite its great 
size, this species eats only very small 
fish, jellyfish, crabs, plankton, and sea- 
weed. It has no defensive equipment. 
Although it could crush a small boat 
with a single blow of its tail, it is not 
intelligent enough to do so, except by 
accident. 

Sportsmen willingly fish for only the 
few varieties of sharks that are rated as 
true game fish. These differ from the 
scavengers in several respects. The lat- 
ter have e long, upper tail-lobe, and a 
short, useless lower lobe that prevents 
fast swimming. But the group with game 
qualities carries an almost symmetrical 
tail, with lateral keels and other 
familiar details of game-fish con- 
struction. Of this latter group, 
the sharp-nosed mako. (Isuropsis 
mako), having large, black eyes, 
and famous in Bimini, New Zea- 
land, and Australian waters, is 
considered the finest of angling 
trophies. In Australia, it is known 
as a blue-pointer shark. This spe- 
cies always stages a terrific bat- 
tle when hooked, and to bring one 
to gaff is a rare experience. I 
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have never heard of one of this species 
being taken on lighter than 36-thread 
line, and then only with a large reel that 
carried about 3,000 ft. It is not a fish 
to play with on light tackle. 

A few sharks are rather attractive- 
looking, although most of them are a 
dull, slate color with few distinctive 
markings. The mako is beautiful, its 
colors blending in a particularly pleas- 
ing manner. Its skin, if rubbed toward 
the tail, feels like fine velvet. 

The remarkable jumping ability of the 
mako reveals its power and speed. Noth- 
ing else that swims can stage such a 
prodigious acrobatic show. The 20 or 30- 
ft. breach made by a mako is a breath- 
taking spectacle, giving proof, as it does, 
of the shark’s tremendous power. It 
acts like a comet gone wild. There is 
nothing in all the seas that is more 
tenacious of life than the mako, nor is 
there anything else that can fight at such 
high speed right up to the time of com- 
plete exhaustion. As with all jumping 


game fish, the extreme acrobatic effort 
eventually takes its toll of the shark’s 
energy. When a mako is licked, it is al- 















This huge, sharp-nosed mako shark 
proved too heavy a load for Capt. 
John Cass's boat, so the problem 
was solved by towing it into port 


Ernest Hemingway holds the Atlantic 
and North American mako record with 
this 786-pound fighter which he took 
after a battle in Bimini waters 
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most helpless, but it never gives up un- 
til that moment arrives. 

The mako in the Gulf Stream is in- 
variably hooked while angling for blue 
marlin or bluefin tuna, but few of the 
hooked fish are actually brought to gaff. 
They are ruthless, tackle-smashing fools 
every day of their lives. The species is 
1 wanderer, but is found only where the 
water is deep and clear. That means it 
probably inhabits all sub-tropical and 
tropical waters. It is one of the so- 
called mackerel sharks, of which there 
ire several, some very small. 

Some authorities still insist that the 
Atlantic species of mako differs from 
the south Pacific variety but, even if this 
be true, the theory matters little to fish- 
ermen, as both fishes have the same 
sporting qualities. It has been said also 
that there is no such shark as a mako. 
That, too, is unimportant, for there is a 
fish, which we like to call a mako, that 
is better than the average for anglers 
who like a tough fight. At the moment, 
I refuse to become involved in refuting 
the statement that the mako doesn’t 
exist. I have reason to believe that few 
of the anglers who make such statements 
have ever seen a true sharp-nosed, black- 
eyed mako. You cannot mistake them. 


HE record for an Atlantic mako tak- 

en on rod and reel is held by Ernest 
Hemingway with a 786-lb. specimen, but 
larger fish have been shot while on the 
hook. The world’s record, made in New 
Zealand waters in 1931, still stands at 
798 lb. It is held by H. White-Wickham, 
of London. I have always believed that 
the species may attain a maximum 
weight of about 2,500 lb. If this be true, 
the heavy-tackle boys have a nice mark 
to shoot at. 

Another game species is the great 
white shark (Carcharodon carcharias), 
which grows to a length of 40 ft. or 
more, and is one of the oldest known 
fishes, a fact proved by fossil remains. 
This is the original, so-called man-eater 
variety, and is found in deep, off-shore 
waters. It is a fast swimmer, always 
hungry, and the master of all other 
sharks, if not of all fish life. The fight 
of a century would be between this 
shark and an orca, the bad boy of the 
killer whales. The white shark is es- 
sentially a wanderer, being found where 
the waters are not too cold, although it 
has been reported a number of times 
off Nova Scotia. Point Lookout, N. C., 
is one of its favorite feeding grounds. It 
may not grow so large as the whale 
shark, but is much more powerful, prob- 
ably the strongest of all true fishes. 

Less than a dozen of these monsters 
have been caught by ethical angling 
methods. Francis H. Low holds the 
world’s record, with a 998-pounder 
caught off Brielle, N. J., in 1935. This 
was said to be only two years old. A 
30-ft. specimen was once captured by 
Pacific commercial fishermen. In its 
stomach was a freshly killed sea lion 
weighing 400 lb. 

The tail and lateral-keel construction 
of the white shark is similar to that of 
the mako, but the former does not jump 
or perform above the surface. The color 
is lead white on the older fish, while the 
young fish are much darker on the belly. 
The white shark can be most readily 
distinguished from the mako by the 
shape of its teeth. The mako possesses 
ong, saberlike fangs, while the white 
pecies has the triangular, serrated 
eeth, characteristic of most sharks. 

Both of these large game sharks are 
mighty warriors, and bringing one to 
gaff is sport of the most thrilling kind. 
But it is a sport so strenuous that it 
borders on (Continued on page 69) 
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MARINE ANGLERS!—My compli- 
ments of the season, and best wishes for 
more enjoyment during the coming year 
in the surf, bays, inlets, passes, tide rips, 
and ocean currents. 

RESEARCH WORK continues to de- 
velop new, game-fish waters each year. 
Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, the latest 
to bid for recognition, has been found 
by P. E. P. Deraniyagala, a resident 
scientist-angler, to offer great sport with 
broadbill swordfish, several species of 
marlin, sailfish, dolphin, wahoo, true 
albacore, kingfish (the Florida variety), 
and many other tropical game fishes and 
sharks. Deraniyagala, a Harvard grad- 
uate and former student at the Marine 
Biological Research Station at Woods 
Hole, Mass., is a thoroughly qualified 
authority. 


BIG BONEFISH have been reported 
and identified in Hawaiian waters by 
Capt. Tommy Gifford, of Miami, who 
spent last summer in the Pacific islands. 
The angling record is 13% lb., but Gif- 
ford saw one in Hawaii that weighed 25 
Ib. 


WHEN FISHING IN FLORIDA this 
winter, be sure to recognize new laws 
limiting daily sailfish and tarpon catches 
to two fish for each angler. Release all 
fish in excess of that limit. 

RAPID GROWTH of big game fish- 
ing is making resorts, transportation 
companies, and state governments sit 
up and take notice. They’re doing all 
they can to encourage it. Atlantic City 
is building a large charter-boat basin, 
Miami is planning greatly increased 
dockage, and many new fishing guide- 
books have been published. The reason 
—big game fishing is becoming more 
popular every year. 

WINTER CONTESTS are scheduled 
for marine anglers in many localities 
with both cash awards and trophies 
awaiting the lucky, privileged, or com- 
petent sportsmen. Most of the contests 
are open to all who go fishing, but a 
perusal of the rules is advisable before 
entering. 


SHARKS CAN BE IDENTIFIED by 
their teeth, but care should be exercised, 
when making such research, that there 
is conclusive evidence of the complete 
demise of the specimen you examine. 

DR. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND, with 
35 years of magnificent service behind 
him, has retired as director of the New 
York Aquarium, our foremost institu- 
tion for the study and exhibition of live 
fish. His successor is Charles M. Breder, 
former research associate and author of 
many books on ichthyology.—T. A. 

WHATS ICHTHYHOOLOGY 
GOT TO DO WITH 
Fisn? 
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BEST LINEN 


OPIED galore but never equalled, 

Ashaway hand laid linen lines—the 
first to be called Cuttyhunk—are your 
best buy for all salt-water fishing. Use 
them this winter if you get the oppor- 
tunity. Holders of most of the world’s 
sea-angling records. Ashaway Original 


Cuttyhunk and Ashaway Zane Grey. 
Salt Water Folder FREE 
Bs 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Company 
Always Buy Only i 


Box 806 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
FISHING ‘LINES 








The HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how to set up and oper- 
ate an inexpensive home 
laboratory with odds and 





ends of material avail- 
able in every home. Many thrilling, 
practical, useful experiments and tests, 


entertaining, instructive, valuable, point- 
ing the way to research and new discov- 
eries. Many diagrams and illustrations. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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\ FAVORITE 

\ now made 
in this 

COUNTRY 


NATURA 
MINNOW 


Proven 
Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 
For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 
States, this type of formerly im- 
ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 


every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL, Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


I{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Bairs Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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Ace Skipper from the Plains 


started to experiment. He tried still- 
fishing with live grunt and mullet, the 
bait that he had been using for bottom 
fishing. The sailfish stole his bait and 
swam away. He tried trolling with a 
whole mullet, but the wary sailfish shied 
away from that lure because it didn’t 
look natural to them. 

Then he put his ingenuity to work, 
and he soon worked out a method of 
rigging a whole, dead mullet so that it 
looked alive when it was trolled. The 
sailfish struck at this bait with their 
long, pointed rapiers, and, if they 
knocked it off the hook, as they usually 
did, they would swallow it. If they didn’t 
knock it off the hook, they paid no fur- 
ther attention to it. 

Undiscouraged, Bill started to experi- 
ment with cut bait. He found that sail- 
fish would strike at a strip cut from the 
side of a bonito or dolphin, or from the 
belly of a barracuda, if it was trolled 
slowly. He devised a way of rigging the 
bait that prevented the sailfish’s sword 
from knocking it off the hook. Plenty of 
fish struck at these strips, but still he 
couldn't get one to take the lure in its 
mouth. 


HEN, on a November day in 1916, he 

tried a new dodge. When a sailfish 
struck his trolled cut-bait, he let the 
bait run astern for a few seconds. That 
“drop back” was the secret of success. 
The sailfish, thinking that it had killed 
its prey, rushed up, and grabbed the lure. 

Bill lifted his rod tip sharply, and 
drove the hook home. The sailfish went 
off on a mile-a-minute rush that gave 
Bill the biggest thrill of his life. Then it 
jumped clear of the water—jumped 
again and again. This was fishing that 
made him regret the years that he had 
wasted fooling around with mere three- 
pound black bass and ten-pound lake 
trout! After a half hour of hard fighting 
and spectacular acrobatics, the fish was 
boated—the first sailfish ever caught 
with rod and reel. 

Bill Hatch had discovered a new and 
exhilarating form of sport. He learned 
the sailfishing grounds off Miami thor- 
oughly, and he continued to study the 
ways of the fish, and to devise more posi- 
tive methods of catching them. For sev- 
eral years, he was the only man in the 
world who knew how to catch sailfish. 

So far, it all had been in fun. But now 
he began to think that this particular 
sort of fun was pretty nearly over. His 
knee was in good shape again, and his 
health restored. He felt that it was time 
he was getting back to work. But how 
he hated to leave those sailfish! 

Then one day, a physician wanted to 
get down Biscayne Bay in a hurry to at- 
tend an emergency case. Bill volunteered 
to take him. When they got back the 
physician handed him $15. He didn’t 
want to take it. 

“Why not?” said the doctor. “Any 
boatman would have charged me more.” 

That gave Bill the idea he could make 
a living out of his boat. At that time, 
there were only a couple of charter boats 
running out of Miami, and they went 
only after kingfish. Bill’s success in 
catching sailfish had attracted the at- 
tention of visiting sportsmen, and many 
of them were eager to try the new game. 
So Bill bought some additional tackle, 
became Capt. Bill Hatch, and went into 
the charter-boat business. Before long 
it was keeping him busy as his old job. 

For several years, he was the only 
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guide who could get sailfish consistently 
for anglers. In 1925, the Long Key Fish- 
ing Camp conducted a sailfishing con- 
test. In the course of it, Capt. Hatch’s 
boat brought in 113 sailfish. The twelve 
other boats of the fleet brought in an 
aggregate of 106! 

Several fishermen, who were wealthy 
as well as enthusiastic, fished with Capt. 
Hatch during his early years at Miami. 
Among them was the late Oliver Crom- 
well Grinnell. 

In 1924, Grinnell made up his mind 
that he was going to be the first man to 
catch a broadbill swordfish on rod and 
reel in the Atlantic. He built the sea- 
going sport fisherman Oligrin, and in- 
vited Capt. Hatch and Capt. Wally Baker 
to help him in his venture. 

They made Grinnell’s summer home 
at Bay Shore, Long Island, their base, 
and fished off Montauk Point. The pro- 
fessional swordfishermen, who har- 
pooned broadbills for the market, 
laughed at the idea of anyone’s catching 
a swordfish on a rod. So did other Long 
Island fishermen. 

They fished from July through Sep- 
tember for three summers with no suc- 
cess. Bill Hatch and Wally Baker 
learned to prepare mackerel baits that 
were works of high art. Each bait took 
them an hour. The swordfish would 
strike at these, but Grinnell hadn’t yet 
learned how to hook them. After he had 
acquired that knack, either the hook 
pulled out of the fish’s fleshy mouth— 
the broadbill swordfish is the most dif- 
ficult of big fish to keep on the hook—or 
the tackle parted. 

In the latter part of August, 1927, they 
decided to change their rigs, to use 
larger wire and heavier hooks. Early in 
September Grinnell got a strike, and 
hooked his fish solidly. This time the 
broadbill was boated after a long, hard 
battle. It wasn’t a very large one—it 
weighed 193 pounds—but catching it was 
a great triumph for the persistent 
pioneers of a new sport. 

Bill Hatch helped Grinnell catch four 
other swordfish—the largest of them 
weighed 369 pounds—before the latter’s 
death in 1930. Since then, he has guided 
several other prominent big game fisher- 
men. It was from his boat that A. Rex 
Flinn, of Pittsburgh, caught his 505- 
pounder, which for years was the record 
Atlantic fish. 

Fifteen years or so ago, Hatch caught 
his first white marlin—which isn’t 
a swordfish, but a spearfish of the 
same family as the sailfish. For the last 
few summers, he has acted as guide for 
Jack and Paul Townsend aboard their 
smart sport-fishing boat Jac-Pau out of 
Ocean City, Md., in search of this husky 


New-Born Antelope 





The baby antelope in this rare snapshot is 
only 30 minutes old. When 3 hours old, it 
is claimed, it can run as fast as its mother 


marine battler and of tuna. They have 
landed many big fish. 

Early in the summer of 1926, just as 
Capt. Hatch was starting north to join 
the Oligrin, Sheriff Bob King, of Fort 
Myers, ace of Florida west-coast tarpon 
fishermen, gave him some feather baits 
he had found to take remarkably well on 
his favorite game. Bill stuffed them into 
his suit case. When he went aboard the 
Oligrin, he transferred them to a tackle 
box, and as promptly forgot all about 
them. 

While Grinnell was still trying to land 
his first swordfish on a rod and reel, 
he used to angle for tuna off Mon- 
tauk to break the monotony, and had 
caught several by trolling with a lead 
squid. One day, when the tuna refused 
to pay any attention to the squid, he 
started going through the tackle boxes. 
Coming across the feather baits, he 
wanted to know what they were. Hatch 
told him what Bob King had said about 
them. 

“Rig one up and we'll try it,” suggest- 
ed Grinnell. To quote Bill: “The tuna 
took to the feathers like ice cream.” 
They caught a big fish, and Grinnell 
generously lent the feathers to other 
fishing parties, who‘had the same good 
luck with them. 

Every winter Capt. Hatch operates his 
modern, outrigger-equipped, Diesel-en- 
gined charter boat Patsy out of Miami, 
and he thinks that the waters off his 
adopted home town are the finest of 
them all for sailfish and for general 
sport fishing. But he has fished every- 
where along the Atlantic coast for all 
varieties of seagoing big game—and he 
is open-minded. 

He recommends Bimini from Novem- 
ber to August for blue marlin and for 
all other game fish. He says that the 
sportsman who is after world-record 
swordfish should fish out of Louisburg, 
on the coast of Cape Breton, but that off 
Montauk Point, from July 1 to early 
September, is the best place in the Unit- 
ed States. Big tuna may be taken off 
the Long Island and New Jersey coasts, 
but he doesn’t think that they are nearly 
so big nor so plentiful as they are off 
the coast of Liverpool and Wedgeport, 
Nova Scotia. 


VERYONE who has fished with Bill 

Hatch says that he is the keenest, 
most observing, and hardest-working 
big-game-fishing guide in America. Un- 
doubtedly all those qualities have helped 
him in his job, but it was a chance re- 
mark of his that showed me why he is 
so successful. 

“I get a big thrill,” he said, “every time 
anyone aboard my boat catches a big 
fish. And lots of times I get a bigger 
thrill than even the man who has paid 
me to help him catch some of those big 
fish.” 

Capt. Hatch has been taking fisher- 
men out to where the big game fish 
swim, and helping them catch them, for 
so many years that he feels that now he 
deserves a vacation. He hopes to take it 
next summer. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked 
him. 

His grin was both quizzical and em- 
barrassed. 

“I’m going up there to Nova Scotia,” 
he confessed, “and try to catch one of 
those big tuna for myself!” 

No wonder Capt. Bill Hatch gets the 
big ones! 
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Live Bait When You Want It 


(Continued from page 39) 


nd when they wish, and under it they 
nay sulk and hide when the spirit 
moves them. The overflow from Jack’s 
minnow tank, a few feet higher than the 
rawdad farm, keeps the latter’s water 
ilways fresh. 

Crawdads like meat but they will take 
ilmost any kind of food. It should be 
fed to them sparingly so the water won't 
become polluted. One of the best foods 
5; the occasional minnow which expires 
in the tank above. Other bits of fish, 
preferably shredded, are strewn on the 
water’s surface at intervals of about 
ymnce a week. 

The minnow tank was built under a 
spreading shade tree with the back wall 
set into a bank. The concrete sides and 
bottom were cast in one piece, and the 
corners reénforced with woven wire. 
The outside surfaces were faced with 
cobblestones. After the forms were re- 
moved, the inside surfaces were given a 
coat of pure Portland cement, brushed 
on like thick paint. 

The water inlet for the minnow tank 
is merely the end of the garden hose, 
laid over the top edge. From this, the 
water trickles constantly to keep that 
in the tank aérated. The overflow is a 
small gas pipe which goes through the 
wall. Its height determines the water 
level inside the tank, and a small bit of 
brass screen, tied over the inner end, 
keeps it from clogging and thus causing 


| the tank to overflow. 


Minnows are not hard to keep under 
the proper conditions. While a cer- 
tain percentage will die over a thirty- 
day period, this loss should not exceed 
one to two percent. Proper food and 


well-aérated, fresh water are important. 
The tank should be cleaned only once 


or twice a season. The food can be 
minced or grated fish and various 
small insects. 

One excellent way to insure ample 


food for the fish is to place over the pool 
a small electric light with tin plates 
around it. These plates should be coat- 
ed with aluminum paint. Insects, espe- 
cially small gnats, strike these plates, 
and, momentarily stunned, fall into the 
water. 

For fresh supplies of both minnows 
and crawdads, Jack Morton always goes 
to the Platte River. He believes the min- 
nows there are shinier and the craw- 
dads cleaner-looking than elsewhere. 
Both are taken by the same method, 
which consists merely of seining them 
in shallow water. Minnows are trans- 
ferred to a minnow bucket, then, as 
quickly as possible, to a larger tank in 
a car or trailer. The crawdads are 
stowed in a wet gunny sack, which is 
partly filled with moist grass and weeds. 
Thus confined, they will keep for hours. 

When you're on an extensive fishing 
trip, one of the best methods of keeping 
crawdads properly is to use a wooden 
box, big enough for a twenty-five-pound 
cake of ice and a one-gallon pail and 
fitted with a lid. The crawdads are 
placed in the pail, where, with grass on 
top of them, they will keep cool and 
lively. Holes should be drilled to supply 
ventilation. 

But, before you can carry your bait 
to the stream, you’ve got to get it. When 
you raise your own, that’s no problem 
at all. 


The Shark as a Game Fish 
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hard work, unless you agree with the late 


| Sir James Barrie, who said, “Nothing is 


really work unless you would rather be 
doing something else.” 

Tigers, thrashers, and many other 
species are bad customers, but they are 
not game fish, and are not recognized as 
such by any of the world’s leading an- 
gling clubs. Many tigers have been 
caught, both off the Florida coast and in 
Australian waters, that weighed in ex- 
cess of half a ton. I saw a tiger shark, 
caught off Miami in 1925, that was too 
heavy for the scales, and was never 
weighed. According to the measure- 
ments of some of the 1,000-pounders re- 
ported in the last few years, this Miami 
pecimen must have weighed more than 
1,400 lb. The angler was the late Max 
Neuburger, even then a veteran of the 
Miami Anglers Club. I have brought 

irge tigers to gaff, but lack of facilities 
kept me from boating them, and, as I 
vas after game fish, I cut them loose 

s fast as I could. 

I must admit that, when I catch 
harks of the scavenger type, I feel the 
vay a hunter does when he shoots a 
kunk or rattlesnake. A good job of ex- 
ermination is accomplished, but one 
that lacks sporting appeal. Stories of 
titanic struggles with tigers and ham- 
nerheads are just so much nonsense, as 
‘ar as I am concerned, unless, of course, 
he fisherman was in the water with the 


shark. And attempts to credit the scav- 
engers with great speed are foolish. I 
have trolled a bait, dripping with blood, 
at 6 knots, and a 12-ft. hammerhead 
could not gain an inch on it. A good 
big loggerhead turtle could do just about 
as well. 

The thrasher shark can slash any 
whale except a killer whale to pieces 
with its long, slender, scythelike tail, 
but, on a rod, it is just a shark and no 
more. This shark is supposed to be good 
as scavengers go. I have never caught 
one, but, if anyone is interested, they are 
reported from the waters of Turkey up 
to nearly 2 tons in weight. 

Most sharks are mad. Made mad, per- 
haps, by the very conditions under which 
they must live. They are half-starved 
scavengers, usually surrounded by an 
abundance of live food they are unable 
to catch. Hunger is no different on land 
from what it is in the sea. Man, dog, 
or marine life must eat to survive. Life 
is calm and well-organized if there is 
plenty, and it is available. But, if not, 
the survival of the fittest is the only law 
recognized. It may be that sharks have 
to be what they are to survive. In any 
case, you can have your sharks, even 
the sporty ones. I'll take a nice 100-lb. 
marlin on 12-thread line, with a congen- 
ial friend in the next swivel chair. 
That’s angling as I like it—Thomas Ait- 
ken. 
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™ 4% trial of Nature’s 
Remedy (NR Tablets) will show why millions 
prefer this ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative. One 
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FREE Beautiful Six-color 1938 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 


samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
7-A, St. Louis, Mo. 





Save yourself a lot of ex- 
pense by doing your own odd 
repair jobs. et this new 
edition of a famous book, 
showing with diagrams and directions, how 
to fix and repair furniture, electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, painting 
and hundreds of other construction and re- 
pair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each 
job is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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SHIP MODEL 


MAKING 


New book shows how to make any 
model. Shows the short cuts, kinks, 
time-saving methods cf experts. 
Complete plans for gorgeous gal- 
leon, clipper ship, etc. Almost 100 
illustrations. Full cloth bound 
$1.00. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Ave.. New York. 



































THE SALVATION ARMY 
Stands Ready 


Particularly at Christmas-time, The Sal- 
vation Army endeavors to give that 
‘little more’’ which makes the difference 
in the celebration of the festive season. 
Last Christmas 557,053 dinners were 
given to needy poor, and in addition 
299,536 children were made happy with 
toys and warm clothing. 


Remember 


The Salvation Army in your Christmas 
benevolences and 


Remember 
The Salvation Army in your will. 
Make CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
SALVATION ARMY AND SEND TO 
COMMISSIONER 
EDWARD J. PARKER 
NATIONAL SECRETARY 
122 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Right Way to Build Your Boat 


who owns an automobile. 

Cars, if they cost the same, 
are all more or less alike, but boats are 
available in a variety of sizes, shapes, and 
styles. The boat owner has a wide choice 
to suit his own tastes and pocketbook. 
Moreover, the man who travels the 
waterways can do what few men who 
travel the highways would dream of 
doing—he can construct a craft to suit 
his own ideas. 

Some boats are built to save expense. 
Others are constructed for special, indi- 
vidual purposes, or to satisfy individual 
preferences. Still others are made be- 
cause a tremendous satisfaction is ob- 
tained from operating a craft you have 
created yourself, or had a hand in shap- 
ing. The owner of a large yacht may de- 
rive a lot of pleasure from designing the 
tender, even though he leaves the yacht 
itself to professionals. 

However, whether a craft is built at 
home or purchased, the prospective 


HE man who owns a boat has 
one advantage over the man 

























A home-built boat almost 
completed. Except for C 
clamps, which here hold 
the framework of cabin 
together, amateurs need 
no tools except those in 
the usual carpenter's kit 


Working on a small craft 
outdoors. It is possible 
to do this when necessary, 
but it is better to work 
indoors where rain has no 
chance to soak the boat 
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owner should first consider his personal 
requirements. What type of a boat shall 
it be? This depends on a lot of con- 
siderations. How much can be spent on 
it? How many passengers will it carry? 
For what purpose will it be used? 

The money question is more serious 
with large boats than with such craft as 
outboards or small sailboats, with which 
we are concerned here. The number of 
passengers determines the size of the 
craft rather than its type. That leaves 
the purpose for which the boat is to be 
used the most important factor govern- 
ing the selection of a particular type. 

If the hull is to be carried from one 
body of water to another on a trailer, or 
if it is to be handled by only one or two 
men, light weight is essential. If it is to 
be used only in sheltered, shallow water, 
then a flat-bottom hull is satisfactory, 
easily built, and inexpensive. But, if you 
plan to navigate rough, deep water, V- 
bottomed craft are better, as they are 
more seaworthy, and can be propelled 
with less power. However, they usually 
are more expensive. 

The dimensions 
are determined by 
the type of service 
the craft will be ex- 
pected to render. 
Adequate beam and 
freeboard are ad- 
visable in any craft 
other than racing 
boats. For seawor- 
thiness and stabili- 
ty, both in power 
craft and sailboats, 
the ratio of beam to 
length of hull should 
be onetothree. Free- 
board in power craft 
should be-one third 
of the beam. 

Outboafd boats 
are easier to trans- 
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port, but small inboards are no more ex- 
pensive to operate, and have a greater 
range of usefulness. It is possible to 
cruise in a small outboard, but it’s more 
comfortable if you have a regular cruis- 
ing model, either outboard or inboard. 

Unless you want a fast boat, one 
powered by a motor of moderate speed 
is more economical to operate, and is 
not so expensive nor so difficult to de- 
sign. 

The power plant for home-built boats, 
aside from outboards, usually is an old 
automobile motor. Yet, such motors, con- 
verted for marine uses, are seldom satis- 
factory, as they are invariably heavy, 
and the power they supply is rarely well- 
balanced. The speeds they develop are 
lower and the operating expenses heavier 
than with marine motors. Model A and 
V-8 Ford engines are most successfully 
converted. Rebuilt by competent, repu- 
table builders, they are the equal of low- 
cost marine motors. It is a fallacy to think 
that any old automobile engine will give 
reliable service in marine use. When you 
select a power plant for a home-built 
hull, compare all suitable motors care- 
fully. You’ll find the marine motor may 
cost more initially, but it will be cheaper 
in the long run. 

When you plan to build a boat, it isn’t 
wise to consider any design that offers 
construction difficulties. For instance, 
canoes are usually considered the most 
simple type of craft, yet their construc- 
tion calls for special equipment, and for 
skill that few amateurs and only pro- 
fessional specialists possess. On the 
other hand, flat, and V-bottomed craft 
are fairly easy to build. For a man who 
has not before tackled a boat-building 
job, it is best to stick to the flat-bottom 
type. 

Some knowledge of boat structure is 
advisable before attempting the job. At 
least, you should be well-enough ac- 
quainted with various types and styles 
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f boats to be able to choose a design 
that suits your own requirements, and 
which is sound as well. And you ought 
to know what every part of a boat looks 
like, and what ‘‘s purpose is. You can do 
this by observing boats under construc- 
tion, and by studying plans and pictures 
of boats. And, of course you have to 
know how to read plans, and be willing 
to take time and care in doing the work. 
The more you know about carpentry and 
woodworking the better. 

There are three ways of building a 
boat. The easiest and least expensive 
method is to build directly from plans. 
By doing this, you will save about two 
thirds of what the same boat would cost 
if purchased already built. However, in- 
experience in woodworking and boat 
construction may cut these savings. A 
good mechanic can plan the amount of 
his lumber more closely, spoil less than 
the novice, and reduce costs accordingly. 
Small boats from 8 to 18 ft. are most 
successfully built from plans, while 
larger hulls are preferably built from 
knockdown parts. The greatest savings 
come in building small boats that require 
only hand tools and short lengths of 
lumber. Plans for many popular types 
of such small boats have been published 
by OvuTpoor Lire from time to time. 


HE second method is to build from 

knockdown frames. They areavailable 
for almost any kind and size craft, from 
rowboats to ocean-going schooners. The 
cost is greater if you use knockdown 
frames than it would be if you built from 
plans, Lut still may only be half that of 
finished-boat price. This type of con- 
struction is advisable if you are inex- 
perienced, as most of the difficult work 
is already accomplished, thus saving the 
cost of spoiled and broken stock. In- 
ability to obtain suitable material lo- 
cally also can be overcome by using these 
frames. 

The third method of construction is 
finishing a semicompleted hull. Here 
the savings are least, possibly one third 
less than the cost of a finished hull. Craft 
of this type are limited in design, al- 
though a fair selection is available. All 
the amateur builder has to do to finish 
one of these hulls is to fix up the in- 
terior, and equip and paint the craft. 

Another way to get what you want, at 
a saving, is to have the design you select 
built by a professional. The discounts he 
obtains on materials pays for most of 
his labor. The total cost is still below 
what the purchase price would be, yet the 
completed job will have all the reliability 
of a craft built by a professional builder. 

The design and type of boat should be 
selected to meet your requirements ex- 
actly. Compromises may be made with 
less important features, but the best 
policy is to use plans or designs as 
drawn. Attempting to change the plans 
results in worry and extra expense. 
Under no _ circumstances undertake 
changes without consulting the original 
designer. 

If the hull is built from plans, it is a 
good idea first to lay out full-size hull de- 
tails on a smooth floor, or upon large 
sheets of building paper. This reveals 
any discrepancies that may exist in the 
small-scale plans, and enables you to 
eliminate them before work begins. It 
also gives you a better idea of what the 
boat will look like when completed. In- 
cidentally, paper patterns for the various 
parts may be easily made from the full- 
size layout. These can then be shaped as 
the parts will be in the finished boat by 
tacking them onto wood battens, sprung 
around nails driven into the floor. When 
this is done, errors are easily found, and 
the lines can be (Continued on page 73) 
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Boat Kinks. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 














Hook on Anchor 


HILE fishing and moving constant- 

ly from one anchoring place to an- 
other, time and trouble are saved if you 
have taken the precaution of fastening 
a hook to your anchor. When under way, 
you can then hang it over the bow of the 
boat where the chain is fastened. To 
anchor, all you have to do is slip the 
hook off and drop the anchor. This keeps 
the boat dry. Johnson, 
Wash. 


> 


Lawrence B. 


Extension Oar Handles 


WO persons can row with one pair of 

oars by using a rope attached to each 
oar, if the rope is equipped with handles. 
The person using the ropes sits directly 
behind the man handling the oars— 
Holden J. Bessmer, Mich. 


Swinging Battery Cradle 


F A small storage battery 
starting or lighting, the 
may be spilled out of the battery if the 
boat keels far enough over in a stiff 
breeze. To avoid this, a swinging cradle 
for the battery can be made of any wood 
strong enough to support its weight. The 
end pieces should have curved tops and 
be the same width apart as two trans- 
verse beams of the boat, and should jut 
a few inches above the battery. Bore a 
hole through the center of each end 
piece about an inch or two from the top, 
and also through two heavy wood blocks 
that are curved like half moons. Fasten 
the blocks to the deck beams, run the 
rod through all four holes, and the cradle 
will hang in a swinging position. If re- 
movable rods are used for one side of 
the cradle, the battery can be taken out 
without disturbing the rest of the cradle. 
—Edward 8. Jones, Mo. 
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White Fury of the Tundra 


from me. He shot again, ran a few steps, 
halted and shot, repeated the perform- 
ance. 

The show was over, I told myself. I 
had guessed wrong. I'd go back to the 
schooner and get my cameras. 

I took another step, and a ricocheting 
rifle bullet whined over my head. On its 
heels, came the dull, distant smash of 
Cooper’s .300 again. I ducked. Then it 
dawned on me. Cooper was shooting 
toward me. That could mean but one 
thing. The bear was somewhere between 
us. 
I pivoted, and there was the white 
bear, coming straight for me. 

It was still on the far side of the island, 
a half mile or more away. At that dis- 
tance, it looked about the size of a big 
collie. It was coming at a swift gallop, 
and, every few jumps, looked back 
across its shoulder. 

The bear hadn’t seen me, of course, 
and had no idea I was there directly in 
its path. The instant I saw him I went 
down in the moss, flat on my face. I had 
the wind. I felt certain there was no 
chance the bear would notice me. 

I wanted it to keep coming. If it 
didn’t come to me, there was no one 
else to stop it, and I knew it. It was up 
to me. That was what I wanted. And 
yet I had misgivings as I lay there on 
the tundra and watched the bear ap- 
proach. 

I'd never shot at anything bigger or 
more dangerous than a white-tailed deer 
in my life. I didn’t know what I'd do 
when I faced a bear. 


ELL, I'd know soon. Within an- 

other minute or two the big polar 
and I would be together there on the 
open tundra. 

I started to tremble before the bear 
was halfway to me. Not with fear, but 
with excitement. Then I laughed my- 
self out of that. There wasn’t going to 
be time for much trembling. 

Still coming as if I were some kind of 
magnet, the polar dropped into a shallow 
dip out of my sight. I didn’t know how 
wide the dip was. When the bear didn’t 
reappear in two or three seconds, I de- 
cided it had stopped or turned off. 

I scrambled up to investigate, but was 
no more than on my feet when it came 
up over the rim of the flat ravine, maybe 
300 yards away and still galloping 
straight at me. 

I went down on one knee as the bear 
came into sight, to wait while it loped 
down the home stretch. I was riveted, 
eye and mind, to the bear. And I was no 
longer trembling. The misgivings were 
gone. I was steady and eager. The wind 
was straight in my face and water 
streamed from my eyes as I watched the 
bear close in. 

It was something less than 100 yards 
away, still head-on, when I threw the 
first shot from the .300. It had no more 
effect than a popgun, and I threw an- 
other. 

I know now I should have replaced 
those first two shots as I fired them, in- 
stead of pumping in a fresh shell from 
the magazine. Then my margin of 
safety at the pinch would have been 
three shots instead of one. 

The third shot stopped the bear in his 
tracks. It didn’t roar but whipped its 
long, powerful body back and forth like 
a thick, white snake, held by the tail. 
And I, confident it would go down, got 
up for a finishing shot. Just as I stood 
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Cooper, Maguire, Jane Carrott, and Mrs. 
East pictured with the bear the author killed 


up, the bear started on again, and, in 
my haste, I sent the fourth shot wide. 

The bear, till now, had run straight. 
Now it turned at a slight angle, to pass 
me broadside about fifty feet away. But, 
when I stood up and smashed the fourth 
shot at it, it saw me for the first time, 
and the character of the hunt changed in 
a flash. The bear pivoted and came for 
me like a thunderbolt. 

What does a novice big game hunter 
think about when he’s charged by a 
wounded bear, at close range? Well, he 
thinks plenty. At least I did. 

I remember first a mild surprise. 
“Why, he’s turned on me,” I told myself. 
Then I realized I had only one shell left 
in the rifle, and I wondered whether, if 
that one failed, there would be time to 
feed another into the chamber before the 
bear and I were hand to hand. 

I felt a fleeting impulse to shoot and 
run, and I grinned at myself mentally 
for even thinking of it, knowing how 
foolish it would be. And I remembered 
I had always had strong feelings about 
starting anything I couldn’t finish. 

Meanwhile, my hands were working, 
and I was almost unconsciously uncork- 
ing the fifth shot. 

At the crash of the Savage, the bear 
went down with its head between its 
forelegs, and slid to a stop, curled into 
a roll as tight as a canned shrimp. I 
started dancing away, and kept going 
till I had five fresh shells in the rifle. 

When the gun was ready again, I 
stopped and waited to see what would 
happen. Right at that moment I felt 
prepared for any two polar bears. The 
courage comes with stopping your first 
dangerous big game! 


Y BEAR never so much as twitched. 
The 180-grain soft-point had struck 
it between the eyes, just below the bulge 
of the forehead. If I picked the spot, 
I'd done it subconsciously, but it was a 
dandy. There wasn’t a piece of skull 
much bigger than a silver dollar left in- 
tact back of the jaws, and the bear died 
as if lightning had struck it. It was a 
female about three years old and without 
cubs. 
When I was sure she was down to stay 
I walked up to her, prodded her in the 
ribs a couple of times with the muzzle of 
the rifle, with the safety off, and felt 
of the deep, silken pelt. 
Then I walked back to the little mound 
of empty .300 cases. I paced from the 
mound to the bear. It was just seventeen 





paces, and they were all uphill at that. 

That’s close enough for your first en- 
counter with Wab’sco. 

As it turned out, the bear was wounded 
before she came for me. She had started 
to take to the sea near the foot of the 
island and Palmquist had turned her 
back with a half dozen shots from the 
schooner. 


T THE Skipper’s last shot, the animal 
whipped around, biting at her shoul- 
der, and then started at a full gallop back 
across the island, where she encountered 
Cooper’s long-range shooting. Either 
Palmquist’s shot or one fired by Cooper 
had creased her across the shoulders, 
barely drawing blood but making the 
bear mad as a hornet. 

It was sundown now, and too late then 
to do the difficult and lengthy job of 
skinning, but we didn’t dare leave the 
bear on the island overnight, for fear 
heavy seas the next morning would 
make it impossible to return. So we put 
a rope on the bear and skidded her down 
to the beach. It was about all we could 
do. Seven feet from tip to tip, and 
Palmquist estimated her weight at be- 
tween 600and 700 pounds. Cooper, though, 
still believes she was not the big bear 
we had watched from the other island. 

We towed her out to the schooner, ran 
back to anchorage in our little harbor, 
hoisted her on deck with block and 
tackle. The next morning we sailed back 
to the camp on Long Island Sound. 
There Allego and Tommy lLameboy 
skinned her out. 

I was curious about what those first 
four shots had accomplished. 

Well, my first four shots had missed 
completely. There were just three holes 
in the bear pelt. One where the unidenti- 
fied bullet entered above the shoulder 
and one where it came out. And a third 
between the eyes, where my last 180- 
grain landed. 

The gods be praised! 

Two families of Eskimos and three or 
four wigwams of Crees had arrived at 
camp while we were away. For the bear 
fat and a pair of tennis shoes, we en- 
gaged two Eskimo women to flesh the 
pelt. And then we turned our attention 
to a polar-bear roast. 

My wife cooked a fine-looking roast 
from the back of the bear, while the 
Venture was running down Long Island 
Sound the next day, using spices and 
three or four whole onions. 

It was the foulest-smelling meat I have 
ever seen put in an oven, and drove every 
one but my wife out of the galley. She 
finished it in the hope the cooking would 
make it right, but it smelled little better 
when finished and the taste was revolt- 
ing. Even the Eskimos, meat hungry as 
they were, balked. 

Yet, less than a week later, we fried a 
tenderloin from the carcass of another 
bear, and it was as sweet as any prime 
beef I have ever eaten, with less game 
flavor than either venison or beaver. 

The rest of that bear we sent with 
Tommy Lameboy to the summer en- 
campment of the Crees at Fort George. 
Before they feasted, they honored it 
with a ceremony reserved for special 
occasions. Though I could not have 
taken part in the feast, I could have will- 
ingly joined in the honors they paid that 
particular polar bear. Never will my 
heart leap so wildly as it did in that mo- 
ment I stood awaiting her as she charged 
across the tundra of a subarctic island. 
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Best Folding Boats 


To complete my trailer equipment, 


Question: 
I need a durable folding boat and outboard 


notor. Will you please advise me which of the 
faltboats will best stand the use of an outboard, 
and the outboard which, in your opinion, can 
best be used with any folding type of boat? I 
1m not anxious for speed so far as the motor is 
concerned, but wish ease of handling, durability 
for hunting and fishing, and a maximum of 
safety.—G. R. C., Pa. 


Answer: Folding boats for your requirements 
may be divided into two classes—full-length 
folding models of plywood, and canvas-covered 
folding hulls. Each of these possesses some ad- 

antages, and some disadvantages. For ease of 
handling and rapid erection, the full-length, ply- 
wood, folding model is best, as it may be as- 
sembled in a fraction of the time required for 
any other model. It takes only three to five 
minutes, and the hull is ready for the water. 
The only disadvantage of this model is that, 
when folded flat, it still is 10 or 12 ft. long and 
must be stowed outside the trailer. This type 
gives the maximum of safety, durability, and 
handles best with an outboard. 

The canvas-covered folding models require 
longer to assemble, and are not quite so satis- 
factory with low-powered outboard motors, but 
will stow in a small bundle, and may be placed 
inside the trailer. Either model will give many 
years of service, and remain safe and seaworthy 
under all conditions. —W. J 


Calking Leaks 


Question: What is the best material for 
permanently calking a boat to stop leaks? I 
have tried glue, and regular calking compound, 
but find these are not successful. When the boat 
is out of water a few days, it starts leaking 
again. I have thought of hot pitch, but even 
this is likely to melt and run during hot days. 


Answers 2 Boating Tans 


I have heard that marine glue 
don’t know much about it. 
out?—H. J. C., Id. 


is good, but 
Can you help me 


Answer: You have touched one of the sore 
points of wooden-boat construction, that is, 
boats are in and out of the water intermittently. 
Under these conditions, wood boats are almost 
certain to leak, despite the use of seam prepara- 
tions. Hot pitch does tend to run in hot weather, 
and calking compounds dry and become crumbly, 
or do not possess sufficient elasticity to expand 
with the seam when the hull dries out. There 
is really only one method to render an all-wood 
boat permanently water-tight under all condi- 
tions, that is, to cover the hull with muslin or 
canvas, and cement it in place. 

To cover the hull, use a heavy-grade muslin 
or lightweight canvas, and attach it to the hull 
with tacks and canvas cement.—W. J 


Motor for Skiff 


Question: For fishing trips, 
us use a 14-ft. 


two or three of 
skiff. We wish to purchase a 
light, small outboard for it, not necessarily 
high-speed, but one that will move the boat 
right along. What size is the best?—H. F. G., 
La. 


Answer: A 14-ft. skiff, carrying a load of 
two or three persons, demands at least a 4-horse- 
power motor. With this load, 4 horsepower 
should propel the boat about 12 miles an hour 
when desired, and still allow good trolling 
speeds. The speed with the 2-horsepower motor 
will be about 8 miles an hour. Although this 
may seem slow, it is twice rowing speed, and, 
if the fishing grounds are not too far distant, 
the lower power may be satisfactory. In terms 
of miles a gallon, the 2-horsepower unit will 
run about 22 miles on 1 gal., while the 4-horse- 
power unit consumes 1 gal. every 18 miles. The 
final selection, of course, will depend upon your 
preferences.—W. J. 


The Right Way to Build Your Boat 


(Continued from page 71) 


“faired’—that is, they can be redrawn 
to follow smooth, fair curves, without 
humps or hollows. Then measurements, 
taken from these faired lines and trans- 
ferred to lumber, will result in boats 
with smooth, even lines. 

Cedar, pine, and oak are usually fa- 
vored by boat builders. Other woods may 
hold fastenings better, take a more last- 
ing finish, or be harder or more durable, 
but no one kind of wood combines all 
these favorable features. That is why, in 
selecting wood for boats, the best all- 
round wood should be picked, if possible. 
But, if the local supply is limited, other 
kinds may be substituted. Yellow pine, 
white pine, cypress, and fir are carried 
by nearly every dealer, and will produce 
long-lived, sturdy hulls. For framing, 
fir, or long-leaf yellow pine may be used 
if oak is not available. Fir is an excellent 
material for planking large and small 
craft, as it is clear, and obtainable in 
long lengths. 

The best woods for building boats I 
would rate as follows: For frames— 
white oak or rock elm first, and long- 
leaf yellow pine or fir as an alternate 
choice. For planking—Philippine ma- 
hogany or cedar first; fir, cypress, white 
pine, or spruce next; and long-leaf yel- 
low pine least desirable. For decking— 
Philippine mahogany, cedar, white pine, 
or spruce first; fir or cypress next best; 
and long-leaf yellow pine third. For 
joiner work—Philippine mahogany, 
cedar, cypress, white pine, and spruce all 
rate about the same; with fir as the next 


choice, and white oak or long-leaf yellow 
pine at the end of the list as less desir- 
able alternatives. 

Build your boat in a shop that is well- 
lighted, and has an even floor. A tight 
roof and dry surroundings are important, 
as frames and hulls will warp and get out 
of alignment if kept in an atmosphere in 
which the amount of moisture varies 
widely. This is more true of small boats 
than of large ones, because of the thin- 
ner lumber used. 

The only tools required for boat build- 
ing are found in an ordinary carpenter’s 
kit. These, with a dozen C clamps, will 
enable you to turn out a good job. Power 
tools eliminate arduous hand labor, and 
facilitate construction, but are not neces- 
sary. In any case, if you really want to 
build a boat, and enjoy doing so, you'll 
find a way to surmount all minor diffi- 
culties. The pleasure of owning a boat 
you’ve built yourself has few equals 
Wm. Jackson. 


School for Game Wardens 


O INCREASE the efficiency of its 
Tas and game wardens, Connecticut 
recently conducted an intensive course 
of instruction on State laws, conserva- 
tion measures, and relations with the 
public. The school was held under the 
supervision of Thomas E. Rose, chief 
warden, at the Litchfield-Morris wildlife 
sanctuary. 
This is the first experiment of the kind 
to be attempted by Connecticut. 
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inestennate know good tobacco. That's 
why you recognize the pleasing aroma 
of Peper’s Pouch Mixture wherever 
sportsmen gather. In the field or at 
home use this congenial pipe tobacco. 





Peper’s Pouch Mixture is available in 
the introductory oiled silk pouch 
above or in foil re-fill packages. Each 
is twenty-five cents. You will find this 
pouch so handy. Keep this hermet- 
ically sealed 8 oz. tin at home and be 
sure of a reserve supply. It is eighty- 
five cents. Also 
packed in pound 
tins. Atinanda 
pouch make a 
perfect combi- 
nation. 


PEPER’S 
POUCH 
MIXTURE 


Christian Peper Tobacco Ce. « St. Louis 




















Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 


of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 
peared in print. Describes general principles 
as well as such fine points as side, flip, and 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, 
wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 

” x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW MEAD MOTOR SLED 


REA 


FOR HOME BUILDERS! 
Now you can e¢ patie bo build Mead’s new, 
streamlined M¢ 

SLED at home 










e ————_ . 
Too. e Boat s, Ki- -Yake. Rush 10¢ for illustrated literature. 
MEAD GLIDERS, 15 s. Market, Dept. 1 18- ‘OS, , CHICA 





ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that 


ou_can carry in 
loote te to set 


your car, on your running board, or on your chogiter. 
up without tools in a few minutes. Complete line —canoes —- 
sterns for outboard motors. ‘ood models 


Both comme and plywood 
keted world wide for 45 years. Money guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
Smith St., Miami v. 


S.A 
Canadian piststbenene Pi eterborough Canoe Co,, P ‘eterborough, Ont. 
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Good Food Out of Light Packs | 


HEN we reached the third port- 
age on the Fish Lake and East 
River canoe route, Sam pointed 


with his paddle. “There are 
those two college boys who started yes- 
terday morning. They should be 30 miles 
ahead. I'll bet they’re in trouble,” he 
said. 

We beached the canoe, and found the 
boys sitting with long faces around their 
fire. 

“Trouble?” Sam asked. 

“Plenty!” one answered. “We lugged 
this stuff over two portages, then I quit. 
I'm sitting right here until we eat our 
grub list down to a weight we can carry 
across in two trips instead of four.” 

Sam poked around in the pile of sacks 
and boxes. There was a wooden case con- 
taining 12 doz. eggs, a carton of canned 
milk, a burlap sack of potatoes, and in- 
numerable cans of vegetables and meat. 
It looked, he recalled afterwards, more 
like the stock of a small grocery store 
than the food supply for two canoeists 
on a 16-day cruise. 

“I don’t blame you,” Sam said. “I 
wouldn’t tote this junk myself. You've 
got about 80 lb. of useless weight here, 
80 lb. you could do without, and still eat 
heartily and often.” 

They stared at him in disbelief. 

“Fully 80 Ib.” Sam repeated. “In 
water and tin cans. In eggshells, pota- 
to peelings, and wooden boxes. Look at 
that case of eggs. I bet it weighs more 
than 20 Ib., yet 3 lb. of dried eggs would 
go just as far. Then, you should have 
dehydrated potatoes in place of those 


———- - 


HE Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 

use this comfortable pack frame. It 
is inexpensive, weighs only 1% Ib., and 
there is hardly a limit to the amount 
of duffel that can be piled on it. 

As the first step in making this frame, 
get two pieces of well-seasoned hickory, 
split them with the grain into splints 
about 1 in. wide and % in. thick. One 
of them should be about 4 ft. long and 
the other 3 ft. Next, bend the splints 
into arcs 15 or 18 in. wide. When this 
is done, burn holes 1 in. apart around 
both arcs with a red-hot ice pick. Then 
tie the ends of the arcs together at 
right angles. Next, mortise a stick in- 
to the smaller arc about 2 in. from the 
joint to keep the frame spread. Using 
strong cord or rawhide, lace it tightly 
through the holes in both arcs. A brace 
of rope or rawhide is laced through 
holes on each frame about 6 in. from 
the joint. If desired, shoulder straps 
can be fastened to the frame by re- 





heavy, fresh spuds, and milk powder in- 
stead of so many cans.” 

“We never heard of those things,” they 
replied. 

All campers should be familiar with 
weight-saving, dry or concentrated foods, 
for they are back savers on hard trails. 
To give an idea of the saving in weight 
I will cite a practical example. 

The list that follows is popular for 
canoe and pack-horse trips. It is used, 
too, as a general guide for hikers, though 
the amounts are less for the shorter 
trips. It contains some of the most prac- 
tical and better-known food concentrates. 
The quantities shown will last 15 days 
for two men with husky appetites. If the 
men fish or shoot game, the list can be 
stretched comfortably over 21 days, per- 
haps more. 

The list: 6 lb. bacon, 2 lb. salt pork, 2 
lb. boneless ham, 1 Ib. dried beef, 2 Ib. 
corn meal, 1 |b. split peas, 4 lb. navy 
beans, 5 Ib. flapjack flour, 3 Ib. rice, 2 
Ib. quick-cook oats, 3 loaves bread, 3 
lb. butter, 1 lb. egg powder (6 Ib.), 4 Ib. 
raisins, 3 lb. packaged cheese, 2 lb. de- 
hydrated potatoes (22 lb.), % lb. de- 
hydrated carrots (9 lb.), % Ib. dehy- 
drated onions (8% Ib.), 7 Ib. sugar, 1 Ib. 
concentrated coffee (4 lb.), 6 oz. baking 
powder, 4 lb. dried peaches, 2 lb. milk 
powder (9% lb.), 1 can corn syrup, 1 Ib. 
salt, 1 lb. lemon crystals, 2 oz. pepper, 6 
cakes sweet chocolate. 

The figures in parentheses following 
some of the foods represent the equiva- 
lent weight of that food in fresh or 
canned form. The total weight of this 


list is approximately 70 lb. If the bulky, 
heavier forms are used in place of the 
dry, the list will weigh approximately 
122 lb. The saving is 52 lb., an important 
matter to the camper. That much off a 
man’s back on a long, rough portage 
would be a blessing. Half that weight 
subtracted from the packs of two hikers 
would make their outing less of a grind, 
and more of a thrill. 

Concentrated food, therefore, should 
receive careful consideration for any 
type of camping trip that entails diffi- 
cult packing. You can save weight and 
bulk, work and time, and do it without 
detracting from the quality and the 
quantity of the meals served in camp. 

None of the valuable mineral salts is 
removed when vegetables, milk, and 
eggs are evaporated. Dehydrated vege- 
tables are just as important as the fresh 
kind to balance camp diets, which are 
usually rich with fats and sugar. 

A word of caution about a food list 
that is figured closely. Never intrust one 
to an amateur cook. Without previous 
experience in handling limited quanti- 
ties, he may waste some of the things 
which are absolutely needed. He may 
plan meals so badly that the foods easi- 
est to prepare are used up during the 
first few days in camp. This results in 
a poorly balanced menu for the rest of 
the time. 

To make sure your rations list is 
right, and that you know how to use it, 
test it before you go to camp. _ Buy 
enough of the foods to provide meals for 
five or six days. Then, see if you can make 








Making a Chippewa Pack Frame 


énforcing one of the cross laces with 
heavy rope, then sewing the upper ends 
of the strap together around the rope. 
The lower ends of the straps are tied 
to the joint.—Alex W. Bealer, Jr. 
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this supply last, without buying more, 
und see how well you can cook the food. 
Learn how the various items must be 
blended and balanced to make complete, 
satisfying meals, and when to cook bacon 
in order to have shortening on hand. 
Learn to make camp substitutes for 
bread and butter, and for the desserts 
you are accustomed to. This experience 
is invaluable. It will teach you things 
ibout camp cooking you must other- 
wise learn in camp when it is too late 
to correct mistakes. 

Here are brief descriptions of some of 
the most popular, concentrated foods 
used by campers: 

Concentrated Coffee. Tea was for- 
merly the universal hot drink in camp. 
Now, concentrated coffee can be had 
which tastes just as good as ordinary 
coffee, and weighs only one fourth as 
much. You merely add hot water and 
serve. In outfitting, remember that 1 
lb. of this product equals 4 lb. of the 
regular berry. 

Chocolate Drink. This is a mixture 
of chocolate, milk powder, and sugar, 
put up in either one-drink envelopes or 
in bulk. It is prepared in a cup by mix- 
ing with hot water. This drink is brac- 
ing, and has considerable food value. 
The only fault I find is that it is often 
too sweet. 


re ne MILK. Evaporated milk 
in cans is the most convenient way to 
take milk to camp when the trail is short 
and smooth. But, in hard, difficult pack- 
ing, you can’t afford the weight and bulk 
of tins. Substitute powdered milk, as 1 
lb. of this is equal to approximately 5 lb. 
of canned fluid, counting the weight of 
cans. In estimating food supplies, it is 
customary to allow one small can of 
milk a day for two men. This is the 
minimum. Figure on 1 lb. of powdered 
milk as the equivalent of approximately 
11 small cans. Take more milk, if pos- 
sible, to add to flapjacks and camp- 
bread dough. 

Dehydrated Vegetables and Fruits. 
More than 30 kinds are available, in- 
cluding nearly every vegetable, and 
many of the popular fruits. Campers 
usually pick potatoes, onions, carrots, 
and spinach. Only 1 lb. of these is equal 
to from 11 to 18 lb. of the fresh produce, 
depending on the variety. The dried 
strips are soaked in water, then fried 
or baked. You can make tasty hash with 
dehydrated potatoes and onions. And 
some of every kind go well in soups and 
stews. Dehydrated bananas are also 
nourishing, and cranberries are used to 
supply a tart or acid content to rich 
meals. 

Powdered Egg. About 1 Ib. of this 
product equals 4 doz. eggs, and is far 
easier to pack, because it is so much 
lighter and unbreakable. You can 
scramble dry egg alone, or with bits of 
ham, bacon, or dried beef. You can 
make an omelet, if you have powdered 
milk in the pack. Soak the dry egg in 
water before it is cooked. Mixed dry 
with the flour for flapjacks or camp 
breads, it greatly improves both the 
taste and food-value of the cooked foods. 

Dry Sausage. Here’s a concentrated, 
nourishing food often overlooked by 
campers when preparing supply lists. 
There are many varieties of dry sausage 
which contain little moisture, and re- 
quire no weighty containers. This food 
keeps for weeks in camp. You can eat it 
cold on the trail, either by itself, or in 
sandwich form. It can be fried in bacon 
fat, stewed or boiled with vegetables, or 
idded to soups to give them the required 
meaty flavor and content. Take enough 
to give each man 4 oz. each time dry sau- 
Sage is served. (Continued on page 76) 
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STRAND » SKIS 


bans pene. s cecal renediaier 
oe sport on Strand Skis, the 

ized leader for 40 years, 
Use by experts for jumping, 
slalom, touring, and downhill 
skiing. Also ask your dealer about 
Strand toboggans and latest ski 
accessories. Write for catalog. 


FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 


Tower to Sports C 


M. A. STRAND SKI CO. 


114 Strand St., New Richmond, Wis. 




























>, FROGS 


Markets waiting for a!! youcan 
ship. Good prices year round. Sell 
to us also. 


WE BUY! 


7 ogus yearly. Start with small pond, creek, 
or lowland. Free boo ows sketch. Sendno money. Just write 
your! name and address ona postcard and getour special offer to beginners. 


American Frog Canning Co. (Dept. 180-A) New Orleans, La. 


Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Brand new book just off the press. 
beginners. Step-by-step instructions, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
problem of location, drainage, water supply How to cut 
and erect structure. All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. 
How to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs before 
you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation in simplicity. 
Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life readers—as genuine 
as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay postman 
$2.00 plus few cents postage when book arrives. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. If, after examining this 
manual, you are not completely satisfied, return it and 
We guarantee to promptly refund your money! 





y Get ready now for next 
spawn. Breeder lays 10,000 












Complete plans for 
designs for cabins 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


» ago | 


Send me TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
I will pay postman $2.00 plus a few 


If dissatisfied you 


“HOW 
BUNGALOWS.” 
cents postage when the book arrives 
guarantee to refund my money if I send the book back 
within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send $2.00 
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- Learn Profitable Profession 


in QO days at Home 


f Salaries of Men and Women in the fopsinatin 
' fession of Swedish Massage run as hi as $40 to to 
| $70 per week but many prefer to open t v1. of- 
fices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani- 
tariums and private patients come to those who 
qualify through our training. Reducing 
alone offers rich rewards for specialists 
Write for Anatomy Charts sample les- 
son sheets and booklet—They reFREE. 
THE College of Swedish Massage 
P comm 1601 Warren Bivd., Dept. 132, Chicage 
=. (Suecessor to National College of Massage) 
















SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


for your 
HOME or CAMP 


TANK Now, before you 
build or install new 
plumbing learn all 
about the safe dis- 
posal of sewage. A 
septic tank which is not dependable may be 
dangerous, costly, embarrassing. Don’t risk 
dug-up lawns, or walls, furnishings and floors 
damaged by clogged drains. The San- Equip 
Master tank has exclusive features insuring 
safer and easier disposal. Lower installation 
cost. Write today for complete information. 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 
551 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sanfquip MA STER 









MASTER SEPTIC 



























Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected invention —the 
Brooks Appliance for reducible 
rupture—with the automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support that 
gives Nature a chance to close the‘ 
opening. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients. 
Sent on Trial—Made- ~to-messure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard —e = no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
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AN IDEAL GIFT FOR XMAS 


9-INCH WORKSHOP q AT H E 


SOUTH BEND 


Give him a lathe for Xmas—The 
9”x3’ Workshop Precision ae 
— Back- Geared, screw-cuttin 
Made in 4 bed lengths. Takes 
attachments. Wt. 320 Ibs. Prompt 
deliveries for 
Xmas. 








NewLow 
Teums. 


ONLY *6°° 
A MONTH 











SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


867 E.Madison St. South Bend,Ind.,U.$.A. 


FREE 
Catalog 








BIG MONEY érom 


show’ you how to greatly 
& reaso profits, start your 
own business, or secure a 
good job in a big poultry 
plant I train you at home in spare time quickly. Show you 
very latest methods. Give you facts worth money to yourself 
or employer. My home-study course used by thousands. 
32-page book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry for Profit’’ comes to you 
FREE. Write today: HARRY M. LAMON, Pres., National 
Poultry Institute, Dept. 422-A, Adams Center, N. Y 
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Marble’s famous waterproof guaranteed accurate compasses are now offered in 


your choice of these three styles. 
At most good dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
MARBL RMS & MFG. CO. 
71 Deita Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
Marbie’s Wrist Com 


U bl J- ~~ 

nbreakable crystal--extreme- 

ly sensitive—with ist oprep, 134— Stationary .00 

No. is 187--Revolving Dial $1. NS: 136—Revolving Dial 1.25 
L—Luminous Dial 2. 00 No. 1861 —Lumino' 
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WE NEED MORE COUNTY M 





THOUSANDS BEING SOLD WEEKLY! Call on Business 


Concerns; Auto, Truck and Bus Owners; Schools, 

Public, Buildings, Factories, Farms. All season 

seller. Excellent year round profit opportunity. 
Nationally Advertised Products 

We help you close sales with Direct Mail Adver- 





tising. 360,000 sold to U. 

Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, also 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Used by 10,000 
large Corporations. Write today with details of 
age, past experience, etc., for inside information. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., Dept. 99-25, Dayton, O. 





















































OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Water-tight Gun Case 


OPEN END FOLDED 
OVER AND SECURED 
BY RUGGBER BANDS 


THIS END 
SEALED BY 
VULCANIZING 





HIS case is made from a used or new 
automobile inner tube. Cut a piece 
about 8 in. longer than your gun. Close 
one end by vulcanizing, leaving the other 





| open to insert the gun. Fold over the 








open end, and secure with two heavy 
rubber bands, %-in. wide. I lost my rifle 
overboard in one of these cases, and, 
when recovered, the gun was perfectly 
dry.—T. Stevenson, Wyo. 


Palatable Rabbit 


HE proper way to keep a rabbit in a 

palatable condition is to remove the 
entrails as soon as it has been shot. Then 
cut off the head to bleed the rabbit 
thoroughly. When the time comes to 
skin the animal, submerge it complete- 
ly in water. This causes all the hair to 
stick together, and the animal can then 
be skinned without loose hair clinging to 


‘Trail Kinks 





the meat. All bloodshot spots should be | 


opened by slitting the meat with a sharp 
knife. Next remove the fat from the 
back of the neck, and from the top of 
the shoulder blades, as this fat, if left 
on and cooked, will cause the rabbit to 
have a strong taste. Finally, wash the 
rabbit in salt water. If these instruc- 


tions are followed, you will have rabbit | 


meat that is tasty and free from hair. 
—Gerard Kohlman, Mo. 


Wampus Bread Recipe 


EXT time you go hunting, fishing, or 

camping, carry 1 pt. of cornmeal, 
two eggs, and one onion. Dice the onion 
to fine pieces. Break the eggs in the meal, 
and add water to make a stiff dough. 
Stir briskly, and add the diced onion. 
Drop large spoonfuls of this batter into 
a hot, well-greased skillet. 
yet, fry this bread with pieces of fish, 
or in the skillet after the fish is done.— 
Neale Welsh, Cal. 


Emergency Grain-Sack Pack 


OLL the top of a long grain sack down 
about one third the sack’s length. 
Cut two slits large enough for your arms 
through the double thickness of the 
rolled-down top. Adjust position and 
length of the arm slits so the pack rides 
snugly against your back. No straps are 
required. This pack will hold a lot of 
duffel.—Al J. Vandehey, Oreg. 
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Good Food Out of Light Packs 


(Continued from page 75) 


Dried Beef. This is a real, concen- 
trated food of high food value, although 
many campers do not recognize it as 
such. As it creates thirst, it should be 
carried only when water is plentiful. The 
beef can be scrambled with eggs, or 
warmed up in bacon fat or butter. Once I 
camped with a cook who used dried-beef 
gravy to distract attention from his poor 
bread. 

Cheese. Campers used to exclude 
cheese from their packs because it would 
mold before it could be eaten. That was 
when only bulk cheese could be had. 
Now many varieties of cheese are packed 
in 4% and %-lb. packages which, un- 
opened, keep as long as three months. 
I have checked this by actual tests in 
outdoor camps. Opened packages keep 
a week, but seldom last that long, as 
hungry campers are fond of it. 

Sugar. Sugar is a concentrated food, 
and a good one. Forget all about sugar 
substitutes when you make up your 
pack, unless you are compelled to use 
them for dietetic reasons. Food should 
not be selected entirely because it is 
light. The first essential is that it pro- 
vides health, energy and vigor. Sugar 
substitutes supply no energy or strength. 
If you must save weight, it would be bet- 
ter to cut 4 or 5 lb. from your bean, 
flour, or bacon allowances. 

Quick-cook beans. A good food for 
short hiking trips. To save the weight 
of tinned beans, and the long time 
needed to prepare the dry sort, open 
cans of some favorite brand, and dry 
the beans at home in the oven. Leave 
the oven door open to prevent them from 
burning. When beans are perfectly dry, 


pack them in a moisture-proof sack 
They will keep at least a week, and ca: 
be prepared in a few minutes by cook 
ing them in either a little water or som: 
bacon fat. 

Pinole. This concentrated food is sim 
ply parched corn, ground into meal. It 
was said to be popular with early Indiar 
tribes and pioneers. One could trave! 
for days through wilderness country 
with only a small bag of this corn fo: 
provisions. When hungry, the traveler 
stirred half a cup of the meal in water 
and ate it. Hand any modern camper 
1% cups of pinole, and explain that this 
is his day’s camp ration, and he will 
hollo to high heaven. It would not sat- 
isfy his hunger, for pinole, to the uniniti- 
ated, is cold, gritty, and unappetizing 
It cannot pinch-hit for a hot plate of 
beans and bacon. Civilized stomachs 
are accustomed to being filled with warm 
food. Pinole, therefore, is not recom- 
mended as a mainstay in your camp diet 

Dried, sweet corn, however, is a sort 
of refined pinole that makes splendid 
camp grub. It is concentrated, nourish- 
ing, and delicious. You can chew it on 
a trail, and find it about as satisfying as 
chocolate. Soak some overnight, then 
stew it slowly with milk and butter, and 
you have a satisfying dish. Lacking 
butter, use bacon fat. Dried, sweet corn 
is not ground into meal. Slashed kernels 
of the corn are cooked down with sugar 
and salt, and then oven-dried until free« 
of all moisture. A quantity of 3 lb. will 
go a long way in camp. You can buy 
this product at the larger groceries, o1 
you can prepare it yourself at home.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 


¢ Trail Queries ° 


A Trap for Turtles 


Question: Will you please tell me how to 
go about building a turtle trap?—J. M. L., Mo. 


Answer: A turtle trap that has proved very 
satisfactory in Texas is merely a box made of 
wood and wire screen. It is anchored so the 
open top floats about 2% in. above the level of 
the water. The turtles swim out to the trap, 
crawl over the edge, and are trapped because 
all around the sides sharp spike nails are 
inserted with points projecting inward. The 
nails are driven almost horizontally. Their 
sharp points repel the turtle when he swims 
back to the edge to clamber out of the trap. 
When he comes in, of course, he can slip eas- 
ily over the nails.—M. H. D. 


How to Make Bannocks 


Question: Please give me a recipe for mak- 
ing bannock, or camp bread.—T. B., III. 


Answer: Two cups of flour make enough 
bannocks for two men. Mix with the flour 2 
rounded teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and % 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub into this a heaping 
tablespoonful of grease, bacon fat, or lard. If 
you have milk in camp, either milk powder or 
the canned variety, use it. If you don’t have 
milk, use plain water. Add enough liquid to 
make a stiff dough. If you carry the milk 
powder, add 2 heaping tablespoonfuls to the dry 
flour. Then add plain water. If you have 
canned milk, use it and water, half and half. 
Some cooks fry bannocks in the frying pan 
with grease, browning both sides. Other 
cooks bake the bannocks in a dry skillet. 
Make the stiff dough into cakes % in. thick 
and the size of your pan. Cook them one at 
a time. If you do not use grease, flour the bot- 
tom of¢the skillet, hold over hot coals until 
the cake is browned, but take care not to 
scorch.- Turn, and, when browned on both 
sides, prop skillet up at a 60-degree angle in 


front of fire, and finish baking. It takes 12 to 
14 minutes to cook bannocks. If the center is 
not done, then the cake was made too thick 
When cooking bannocks in grease, eliminate 
the cold grease in the dough.—M. H. D. 


North-Woods Clothes 


Question: As I am planning a trip to the 
North woods this winter, I would like to know 
which is best, a leather coat, hunting coat, or 
Mackinaw? What other special clothing will I 
need?—C. de M., Ill. 


Answer: A wool Mackinaw coat is perhaps 
better than either the leather garment or the 
duck-hunting coat. In addition, you should 
carry a light, waterproof shirt or jacket, of the 
type that can be rolled up and packed in a 
pocket. 

I suggest wool Mackinaw hunting pants 
tapered below the knee to tie with tapes, or 
fasten with talon fastener, and rubber-bottom, 
leather-top hunting boots about 10-in. high 
flannel shirt, and a waterproof canvas or felt 
hat.—M. H. D. 


Crossbred Snakes 


Question: It is said that rattlesnakes and 
bull snakes crossbreed, and produce a variety 
looking like the bull snake, but having the tem 
per and venom of a rattlesnake. From what I 
have studied of these snakes, I do not think 
this is possible, yet the cow hands and trappers 
come in from the range and say they have seen 
this. Can it be true?—L. J., Wyo. 


Answer: Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator 
of reptiles at the New York Zodlogical Park 
says that he receives a number of similar ques 
tions, so the legend of this crossbreeding must 
be pretty well established. However, he says he 
does not think such an occurrence is possible 
I have great faith in Dr. Ditmars’s opinion, and 
will stand on that.—M. H. D. 
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Raising Dogs to Be Proud Of 


(Continued from page 33) 


nd then let smell, taste, and instinct 
the rest. 
‘rom then on the puppies’ develop- 
it will be steady. The dam probably 
| wean them when they are from five 
eight weeks old. Some very good 
od bitches will stay with their pups 
siderably longer, but most matrons 
wean them as soon as the youngsters’ 
teeth make nursing painful. A puppy’s 
teeth may injure its mother’s breasts 
ermanently. 

When the pups are first taken from 
their mother, they may have to be fed 
rather often for a few days. They have 
been nursing frequently, so feed them 
four times a day for a week or two. The 
best times are morning, noon, evening, 
ind bedtime. The bedtime feeding 
should consist of hard dog-cakes. These 
serve the double purpose of keeping the 
pups busy, and giving teeth and gums a 
necessary workout. Thereafter, one meal 
in four should consist of hard dog-cakes. 
When the pups are several weeks older, 
they can be cut down to a routine of 
three feeds a day. 


ID 
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HEN theyare several months old, put 

them on a two-meals-a-day schedule, 
which is the best number of daily meals 
trom then on. It is neither efficient nor 
economical to limit adult dogs to one 
meal a day. Two meals daily keep dogs 
in better condition on less food than will 
one. It is not common sense to compel 
a dog to gorge enough food at one feed- 
ing to last him through twenty-four 
hours. It can only result in an over- 
loaded stomach, and improper assimila- 
tion. My method is to give my dogs a 
generous feeding in the morning, and a 
lighter one in the evening. Butgif I am 
to take my hounds out hunting, I change 
the order, and give them the light meal 
in the morning. I am careful, also, to 
give them nothing at breakfast that can 
interfere with the keenness of their 
sense of scent. 

Most pups will require worming when 
about one month old. This is not a job 
for a novice, so it’s advisable to consult 
a veterinarian. If possible, have him do 
the worming; if not, follow his advice to 
the letter. Pups should be wormed every 
two or three months until they are a 
year old. Thereafter, once or twice a 
year is enough, depending upon where 
they are kept, how free from worms 
they remain, and whether they have 
been kept away from other dogs which 
may have worms. For your dog’s best 
health, he should be kept in fenced-off 


quarters, away from any possible contact 


with wandering dogs. 
When your pups are from two and a 
lf to four months old, you can select 
> ones you wish to keep for yourself. 
One of the big rewards of dog breeding 
is your incontestable right to first choice. 
“Study the breed so that you are com- 
tent to pick the best. You will wish to 
oid the mistake, which many men 
ve made, of selling, or giving away 
pS which later turned out to be the 
st in the litter. Selection from a very 
ung litter must be made on points, 
nformation, markings, and any gen- 
il traits of disposition which may be 
parent at that age. These, at that 
ie, are often not sufficiently déveloped 
guide you adequately. 
in some instances I have known, a 
p that gave no better promise than its 


brothers turned out better because more 
care was taken in its feeding. In others, 
a less-promising pup developed into a 
better hunter, simply because its owner 
spent more time in the field with the 
dog, and had given it better training. 
No pup learns anything worth while by 
sitting around in a kennel all day long. 
Breeding and rearing a high-grade litter 
is only the start. Conscientious training 
by the owner, or some one else, is neces- 
sary if the dog is to be a success in the 
hunting field. 

In my opinion, it is always better to 
train your own dogs, if you can spare 
the time. Even if you have not tackled 
the job before, there are good books on 
the subject to guide you. While nothing 
can equal the pleasure of hunting with 
a dog that knows your every whim, 
there may be reasons why you cannot 
train the dog yourself. In that case, 
have the best available trainer do it for 
you, but don’t neglect to have him 
demonstrate for you in the field, when 
the training is over, just how the dog 
has been trained to work. That is a part 
of the trainer’s job, and good trainers 
know it and see to it that it is always 
done. 

The three rules which you should fol- 
low, then, when you go in for raising 
extra-fine litters of dogs, are these: 
Breeding from ancestry of the proper 
quality, feeding high-grade food at the 
proper times, and giving the proper 
kenneling and care. There can be no 
substitute for any of these, nor can any 
one of them be omitted if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

So follow these three rules, and, if 
possible, train the pup you select fram 
the litter. When you have taken that 
dog into the field for an actual hunt, and 
have seen his endurance, intelligence, 
obedience, and his ability to find game 
or follow it, you will experience that 
thrill and pride every dog owner longs 
for, but which only a few ever really 
know. 


Winter-killed Deer 


ORE deer die between February 
M 20 and March 5 each year than 

in any other period, according to 
Pennsylvania Game News. Regardless 
of food and conditions of temperature, 
most deer more than six months of age 
reach their lowest weight of the year 
during the last week in February. The 
danger period for deer includes that 
time between January 15 and March 15, 
when plant foods are most scarce, and 
the average mean temperatures usually 
are below 40 degrees. About 97 percent 
of all winter-killed deer are fawns and 
yearlings, it has been discovered by those 
studying the problem. 

During the winter, deer gather in 
herds, and range in bands. Continued 
snow and cold tend to concentrate the 
herds in localized sections of the winter 
range. A food shortage is the result, 
forcing the animals to browse on in- 
ferior foods such as hemlock, laurel, 
and rhododendron. Young deer, under 
these conditions, usually lose weight as 
long as the average mean temperatures 
are below 40 degrees. Thus the animals 
become weakened so that they succumb to 
disease, exposure, or parasitism, and the 
result is death. 








Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 


| and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 


amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 


| ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
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ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ple; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
Pictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syatooting Fustaneegie: Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; spotogregnes ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, wertemg etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography? ; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; iscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pa Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUT OOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 18 
853 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 








STATE 
Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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New Spit a Your Dog 


recently, were strictly working dogs and 


LL work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy, 
and, by the same token, 


100 percent concentra- 
tion on any job—day labor, big business, 
housekeeping, or anything else—makes 
Jack's father and mother uninteresting 
to their friends and neighbors and often 
even to the rest of the family and them- 
selves as well. This fact has been un- 
derstood in Europe and Asia for a great 
many centuries, but the early settlers 
in America, especially those that landed 
on or near Plymouth Rock, were a trifle 
slow in realizing it. To them living was 
serious business—almost as serious as 
dying, which nearly all of us consider 
very serious indeed. 

Naturally there were exceptions. Ben 
Franklin, in spite of the fact that he 
was born in Boston, was one. He did a 
stupendous amount of work in his life- 
time, but he had a lot of fun doing it, 
and knew how to mix work and play 
as well as any Yankee that ever lived. 
Henry Thoreau was another. Referring 
to the Bible dictum that, by the sweat 
of his brow, man shall eat bread all the 
days of his life, the hermit of Walden 
said: “That may be true in some cases, 
but not unless a man sweats easier than 
I do.” The fact is, Thoreau was con- 
genitally lazy, which makes him more 
or less unique, for the run-of-the-mill 
man of his day was chock full of energy 
and couldn’t take it easy, even if 
he wanted to. 

No more can the average Amer- 
ican today. But he is learning 
that recreation is good medicine, 
whether he likes it or not and, 
when the idea that having a little 
fun was better than having a big 
nervous breakdown finally filtered 
into his consciousness, he ran true 
to form, and went at it with such 
vim, vigor, and determination that 
he now leads the world in almost 
every game except pole sitting 
and chess. 

Now, as it happens, a great 
many sports are simply clever 
variations of something that was 
originally hard work, and it’s only 
natural that this sort of fun was 
made to order for the energetic 
American. 

An amusing example of this 
tendency to turn work into play is 
the day laborer who swings a pick 
all day, then takes his best girl to 
Coney Island on Sunday, and has 
the time of his life swinging a big 
wooden sledge hammer in an at- 
tempt to ring the bell at the top 
of the pole. He's not only doing 
exactly the same hard labor he’s 
been doing all week and doing it 
just for fun—he’s actually paying g 
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out his hard-earned nickels and dimes 
for the privilege. 

In the same way, from time imme- 
morial, men have taken domestic ani- 
mals, originally kept for beasts of bur- 
den, food, or as a means of getting from 
one place to another, and transformed 
them into playthings. Bullfighting and 
cockfighting are examples. As for the 
horse, he is now rapidly becoming far 
more important as a sporting proposi- 
tion than he used to be at the farm or 
on the road, while fancy cattle, sheep, 
and even hogs are now a pet hobby of 
the anything-but-idle rich. 

It’s exactly the same with dogs. We 
all know that, for thousands of years, 
hunting was not a sport but dire neces- 
sity, the cave man’s principal protection 
against starvation. As time went on, 
and these primitive hunters discovered 
that dogs could help them locate and 
kill their game, the various varieties 
of hunting dogs came into existence. 
Now, fortunately for us all, gunning is 
a game, not a means of livelihood, and 
sporting dogs have been bred and de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency 
just because they help us have a good 
time. Pointers, setters, spaniels, retriev- 
ers, and the various varieties of hounds, 
all come under this category. 

But nowadays this principle has been 
broadened to cover much more territory 
and applies to many breeds that, until 











































nothing else. In other words, the man 
or woman who doesn’t care for hunting 
in any form has discovered what a lot of 
fun the sportsman is getting out of his 
dogs, and has made up his or her mind 
the same kind of pleasure can be had 
with almost any breed. 

Take shepherd dogs, for example. If 
ever there was a job that seemed totally 
foreign to anything like sport, it’s herd- 
ing sheep. Yet sheep-dog trials and 
exhibitions are not only increasingly 
popular and are becoming a recognized 
sport, but have already taken their place 
as a prominent feature at half the coun- 
ty fairs in the country, and are gaining 
followers by leaps and bounds. 

This is equally true of the different 
sledge dogs, the Alaskan Malemute, 
Eskimo, Siberian husky and even Irish 
setters, Labrador retrievers, and many 
other breeds. The first three of this 
group were for years practical dogs and 
nothing else, the valued servants of the 
dweller within the Arctic Circle and an 
absolute necessity to his very existence. 
But, as they said about Mary’s snow- 
white lamb that followed her to Pitts- 


burgh, “Now look at the darned things 

They’re rapidly becoming real sporting 
dogs in every sense of the word. Still in 
daily use in the far north, and equally 
Byrd needed 
they have 


valuable when Admiral 
them in the extreme south, 


Anyone—man, woman, or child 
is eligible to enter his or her do 
in the obedience test. The breed 
or size of the dog doesn't count 
and a mutt may win over purebred: 
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een taken up by a coterie of enthusiasts 
ho live many thousands of miles from 
ither one of these places. They’ve been 
red and developed for speed, stamina, 
nd courage, taught to be friendly and 
sily handled by anyone, and used to 
iild up one of the grandest winter 
ports in the world—sled-dog racing. 
But what of the dogs that have neither 
peed nor any great stamina, and are 
mply household favorites and family 
ets? Strange as it may seem, they have 
heir place in the sports program, too. 
Of course, they’ve been featured in the 
10ow ring for years, but that’s not what 
[ mean. I’m talking now about a definite 
same, not merely a demonstration of 
hysical perfection, or something ap- 
proaching it. As you probably know, 
their owners have thought up a game 
for them, too—a real contest, in which 
they may win prizes for what they can 
do, not for what they look like. This is 
the obedience test, now recognized and 
encouraged by the American Kennel 
Club and for which worth-while prizes 
are offered at nearly all the important 
hows. And why not? After all, what 
is more annoying than a dog that won’t 
mind, and what more satisfactory to 
you and to your friends than one that 
does as he’s told? 


PRIME advantage of this obedience 
test lies in the fact that anyone, 
man, woman or child, who owns a dog— 
any dog, whatever its breed, size or what 
have you—can go in for it, and, if he or 
she is reasonably clever and has suf- 
ficient patience, can go to the top and 
walk off with the prize. With this salient 
point in its favor, I'll be surprised if the 
obedience test fails to ring the bell, and 
ring it with something more than a 
feeble ting-a-ling-ling. Certainly its field 
is about as broad as that of any sport I 
can think of at the moment, and it 
requires no expensive equipment—only 
two good brains, yours and your dog’s. 
I’ve purposely omitted any mention of 
bird-dog, retriever and hound field trials 
because everybody knows about them 
anyway, and the same holds for grey- 
hound and whippet races. Unfortunately 
greyhound racing is under a cloud right 
now, but that’s not because it’s intrinsi- 
cally anything but a grand game. Like 
nearly all the pastimes we’ve mentioned, 
it originated because it served a useful 
purpose. Years ago, the ranchers on 
our Western plains used these dogs to 
rid their ranges of wolves and coyotes 
and their tilled land of jack rabbits, and 
the fact that it seems to be degenerating 
into a mere gambling device is due to 
the men behind the sport, not to the 
sport itself. 

The few examples given illustrate, I 
think, the point I’m trying to make, 
which is that almost anything can be a 
sport if you or I care to consider it as 
uch. And a comforting angle to nearly 
all the new games I’ve touched on is the 
fact that each and every one of them is 
or should be an amateur’s sport and a 

ean and harmless one. Dog fights, 
cockfights and bull baiting are relics of 

not-too-savory past. They have no 
lace in modern recreation, and prob- 
bly are dead for good and all. 

You undoubtedly realize I’ve omitted 

iost of the toys—the Pekingese, Pom- 
ranians, pugs, and papillons—from my 

st of dogs that are being revamped for 
porting purposes. That’s all right; give 
em time! Don’t forget they’re owned 

y women, and the women are coming 

to the game in a big way. They’ll find 

me way to get their pets into the 
icture, and unless I miss my guess, they 
on’t_be long in doing it—Wm. Cary 

/uncan. 
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A product of 
Swift & Company 

















Not a reproductive failure 
in thirty-seven matings of 








Pard-fed dogs! 











Scientific feeding for- 
mula establishes out- 
standing record at 
Swift & Company’s 
Nutritional Research 
Laboratory ! 


















@Here’s dramatic evidence indeed of Pard’s worth 
as an exclusive canine diet! For the dogs in Swift & 
Company’s Nutritional Research Kennels have 
been fed nothing but Pard and water over a period of 
three years. And in thirty-seven matings, not a 
single reproductive failure has occurred! 

More than that—each litter has been normal in 
every way .. . gloriously healthy. Lactation has 
been normal, with every dam offering a plentiful 
supply of rich milk. The puppies—chow chows, 
cocker spaniels, and wire-haired fox terriers—have 
been weaned directly to Pard at six weeks. They 
have developed rapidly, conformed well to breed. 
And every adult dog has enjoyed splendid health 
and vigor. 

Put Pard to the test in your own kennels. Keep 
your dogs in top condition! Keep them on Pard! 


SWIFTS CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 




























If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 


the newsstand, and read it. 


When an article 













One Spot 
Flea Killer 





The Pat of Protection 


Pat a little ONE-SPOT into 
your dog’s dry coat any- 
where on his back once a 
week. This is the last word 
in Flea Insurance. 
at your store or postpaid 


from 


© 1937 ONE-SPOT Co. 


Elkridge 





Keep Your Dogs 
ree 


FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 






25 & 50¢ 














int of $27.50 check, M. °. or 
. Send 6c for Booklet 86AA. 


ire Works Co., 


WORM CAPSULES® 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE < 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-A 
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| 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF { 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE | 


Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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NO MORE 
MANGE- 
NOW | ! 
FEEL FINE: 


Your dog deserves freedom from the common ail- 
ment known as Sarcoptic Mange, which can affect 
every breed. Mites burrow beneath the skin and cause 
intense irritation and itching, the final result being 
scabs which, when torn loose, may be followed by in- 
fection. Dr. LeGear's Free Dog Book gives instruc- 
tions for treating Mange and tells the advantages of 


Dr. LeGear’s 


(SARCOPTIC) 


MANGE PRESCRIPTION 








to treat them—contains chapters on feeding, training, housing, 
reeding, exercise, wheiping, bathing, worming, etc. Buy 
_ LeGear’s Dog Prescriptions from your druggist or dealer. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
your money back. 


REE DOG BOOK 
Write us for it today! 
DR. L. D. LEGEAR 
MEDICINE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
“Stripslik 


eee $90 







Post 


Does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stubble coat. but removes it entirely 

ving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable tor t thin coats. and eats; also good fur 









comb. ’ amming blade, with each order. 
trit | Oc ppd. 
idle, stops wanton barking. ........+6.eeeee $1 ppd. 






_WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept.t, _ Norwich, Conn. 


PEN MATERIALS 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low 

Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE. 
CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 











RED CEDAR 
DOG BEDDING 


WARM-SANITARY-PLEASANT AROMA 


Composed principally of aromatic Tennessee 
Red Cedar Machine Shavings, sawdust mixed. 


50 Ibs., $1.50; 100 Ibs., $2.50 
250 Ibs., $3.75; F. 0. B. Factory. 


Please remit with order. 


STANDARD SCREEN CO. 


1850-G Hastings St., Chicago 


When 
Your Dog 
Begins 

















YOU OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 


Don't blame the weather or animal nature when your 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously It isn't 


nature's way at all. If your skin was like his—non-porous 
and you couldn't perspire, the itching would drive you mad. 

A dog's blood is continually infected with impurities, 
caused by the restraint of domestic life, prepared foods and 
lack of natural exercise They set up an intense irritation 
under his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in 
torment 

He looks to you for help and you can give it—instantly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary capsules 

for Dogs of all breeds, any age—provide the natural cor 
rectives his system needs. Given regularly on Saturday each 
week they quickly end the condition that causes scratching, 
loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite. bad breath, skin 
irritations, and a host of other ills. They make your pet 
happy. healthy and contented. 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders—the famous prescription of an English 
Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Pet Shops and 
Drug Stores. If unable to obtain locally, send 25c for a 
package—a full month's supply—(or 5 for $1.00) direct to 
makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 427, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ in a dog’s 
body. You'll never know how fine your dog can be until you 
have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders—Keep 
Dogs Fit. 
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Training for Squirrels 


Question: My dog is half German shepherd 
and half bulldog. I would like to train him for 
opossums or squirrels. I have been told he 
should make a good squirrel dog. He is about 
1 year old. I have taken him into the woods 
with me, and have allowed him to run rabbits. 
He trails rabbits nicely, and seems to love to 
hunt. Please tell me if I could train the dog 
for squirrels or opossums, and the best way to 
go about it. What is force retrieving?—W. L. 
P., Ala. 


Answer: The chances are your dog will hunt 
squirrels if you give him a chance, and let him 
know that’s what you want. The only way I 
know is simply to follow him up when he trails 
and trees a squirrel, kill the squirrel, and let 
him sniff it, patting him as he does so. This 
will show him he’s done well. If he pays no at- 
tention to squirrel tracks, try to shoot a squirrel 
when you have the dog with you, call him in, 
and, when he sniffs the squirrel, pat him as be- 
fore. 

Force retrieving is retrieving taught without 
depending on the dog’s natural inclination to 
retrieve. This is quite a proposition, and 
can’t give complete details here, but it is done 
with check cord, choke collar, etc. and is very 
effective —W. C 


Setter-Spaniel Cross 


Question: Would a cross between an Eng- 
lish setter and a springer spaniel make a good 
bird dog?—F. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: I cannot say anything about the 
ability or lack of it of a cross between an Eng- 
lish setter and a springer spaniel. Such breed- 
ings are always more or less of a gamble. But, 
as is the case with purebred dogs, everything 


depends on the quality of the sire and dam. If 
both the setter and springer are A 1 bird dogs, 
I should guess your chances of getting good 
bird-dog pups were excellent, but, whether they 
would have the pointing instinct or simply flush 
their game like a springer, I wouldn’t dare to 
predict—W. C. D. 


Dogs Lose Scent 


Question: Two years ago, I was hunting 
with a couple of friends in a meadow when I 
raised a pheasant that flew directly away from 
me over a fence row of brush about a rod and a 
half wide. I fired, and down came my bird, and 
the air was full of feathers. When I got over 
there, no bird could be found. I called my 
dachshund back, thinking he would soon locate 
it, but I couldn’t get him to work, and we never 
did find the bird. Then last fall I was up on a 
high, narrow hogback, covered with sumac about 
3 ft. high, when a cock got up, and started out 
over a swamp of tag alders, grape vines, briers, 
and what not. When I shot, he apparently 
wilted. I spotted him coming down near an 
elm tree, and hurried down as fast as possible. 
This time my two dachshunds and 4-year-old 
basset bitch were with me. When I got there, 
no bird was to be found, and again I couldn't 
get the dogs to work. What happened?—W. J. 
T., Mich. 


Answer: The story of your experiences with 
the dachshunds and the basset is very interest- 
ing. In my opinion, either the dogs have poor 
noses or have had so little experience on game 
they don’t know what is expected of them. An- 
other thing. Both basset and dachshund may 
be slow workers and a running pheasant is a 
very fast worker indeed, as you know. In other 
words, a wounded pheasant sometimes runs 
away from a pretty smart pointer, or setter un- 
less the latter is right on the job.—W. C. D. 


To Bed With Death 


(Continued from page 31) 


again. My mind struggled to identify it. 

Beyond the snake’s head, I caught the 
glint of sunshine on the tops of the gum 
trees. Hope revived. Salt Bush always 
was up with the sun, and soon the sun- 
shine would come pouring over us in a 
golden flood. 

“Bang!” 

For a moment, I thought the snake had 
struck. Then I felt the drag of a writh- 
ing body across my neck. I screamed, 
and, with a convulsive heave, freed my 
arms from the blanket, and gripped the 
squirming body of the snake. A second 
later, it was jerked from my grip, and 
went hurtling through the air to thud to 
earth beyond the protecting pen. My 
three companions were holding me as I 
struggled back to sanity. 

Later, I got the facts of my deliver- 
ance. Shannon had awakened, and, 
glancing around before crawling out of 
his blanket, had noticed the swaying 
head of the snake. Fortunately his shot- 
gun was within reach. His cartridge belt 
was beside the gun, and it was but the 
work of a second to haul the weapon into 
position, snap open the breech, and insert 
a couple of shells. The three clicks I 
had heard were caused by the closing 
of the breech, and the cocking of the 
hammers. 

From his position about twelve feet 
away, he had to fire across my body. 
However, the snake’s elevated head, a 
characteristic of the black snake while 
hunting, was clearly visible. Shannon 
knew he had to take a chance, and did 
not hesitate. Even if the shot were to 
rake my chest, that would be better, he 
felt, than aiming a little high to protect 
me, and perhaps missing the snake. At 


last, he got the bead he wanted, and let 
drive. “I meant to fix the blighter so 
he would not have a bite left in him,” 
he said, “so I gave him both of my bar- 
rels.” 

And he did a good job, for the double 
charge had blown away most of the 
snake’s head, and practically all of its 
lower jaw. After shooting, and not know- 
ing for certain whether he had hit or 
missed, Shannon leaped in when he saw 
me struggling with the snake, seized it, 
and hurled it out of the pen. 

Right there ended my ambition to 
follow in the footsteps.of Ferrig, and be- 
come a collector of snakes for the zoo. I 
was through with snakes forever. And I 
promised myself that, if I ever got back 
to civilization, I would never again 
wander more than a mile from a side- 
walk. 

My late bedfellow had entered the pen 
by way of a hole under the fence, left 
by a rotting root. The depression was 
covered with dead grass, and we had 
failed to notice it when setting up the 
pen. 

The snake measured a little more than 
six feet. Salt Bush skinned it, and later 
made a belt from the hide, which he gave 
to me as a souvenir of the trip. 

Later, we traveled about forty miles 
along the swamps before we picked up 
the spoor of the big lizards which, as 
Ferrig had suspected, were monitors. 
Within forty-eight hours, we had two 
fine specimens. The party also bagged 
four front-fanged black snakes. For my 
part, I would have nothing to do with 
the bagging. I’d seen enough of Austra- 
lian black snakes to do me for a whole 
lifetime. 
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KEEP YOUR 
DOG WELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are unequalled 
r treating nervous troubles, loss of appe- 
te, sluggishness, weakness and after effects 
f hunting, injuries or disease. 

Sergeant’s Cod Liver Oil Capsules 

. Rich in Vitamins A and D. Fine for 
nemia and rickets. Help build strong bodies 
in puppies and dogs. 

Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Book on the 
care of dogs or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2050 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 
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SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “stunts”, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
jay objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 

192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
3 as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
hen he delivers the book. SATISFACTIO 
UARANTEED, If after examination you are not 
tirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
i may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
TOOOR LIFE, Dept. 18, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
nd me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
ssatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
ou will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
1.00 with order.) 








nonspinnoctsinetndines State... . 
§ from outside U.S. must be serempeniod by ‘$1. 00.) 
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“OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


Cc 
rm 


an spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
king care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip- 
n your locality. Complete instructions and supplies 
be sent free Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Intestinal Attacks 


Question: What are the symptoms, cause, 
and treatment of stomach and intestinal inflam- 
mation in dogs? How can stomatitis, or in- 
flammation of the mouth, be cured? And is it 
safe to breed a bitch which has a navel hernia 
about the size of a hickory nut, and a small 
tumor on the mammary gland?—H. E., North 
Carolina. 


Answer: It is impossible for me to describe 
all the symptoms, causes and treatments for the 
various diseases you inquire about. However, if 
your animal is vomiting and has a diarrhea, it 
is advisable to take his food and water away for 
18 hours. You may give him some cracked ice. 
Give him one, 5-grain, bismuth-subnitrate tablet 
every four hours. If this does not help the ani- 
mal, you should have him examined by your 
local veterinarian. 

If the mouth is inflamed, wash it with a so- 
lution of 1 teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda to a 
glass of water. Wash every two or three hours. 
In some forms of stomatitis, injections of liver 
extract are advisable. 

A small navel hernia, as a rule, does not in- 
terfere with breeding a female dog. When a bitch 
has a tumor in the breast, it is questionable 
whether to breed her. If this tumogs is benign 
in nature, breeding the animal would be all 
right, but, if it is malignant, I would not advise 
it—J. R. K. 


Troubled With Rash 


Question: My fox terrier, 5 years old, has 
been troubled with rash in the form of small 
spots or blotches which first appeared on his 
belly, but, later, on his back and under his 
throat and legs. He is bathed weekly in water 
to which a cresol preparation has been added, 
and is kept in clean, sanitary quarters. His diet 
consists of corn bread and cooked beef when 
left to his own choice, but I try to encourage 


him to eat raw meat on bones, as well as 
chopped, raw beef, with raw oats, cereal bran, 
apple, raisins, cooked greens, and raw egg. I 


try to give this dog at least a couple of hours’ 
run during the week, but know that he does not 
get enough exercise.—D. E. S., La. 


Answer: It is advisable to feed your dog % 
Ib. of rare, lean, chopped beef, or cooked lamb 
every day, with some chopped lettuce and 1 
tablespoonful of cooked vegetables, as well as 
stale, whole-wheat bread, or wheat biscuit. Dis- 
continue the corn bread. 

Give him 2 teaspoonfuls of milk of magnesia 
twice a week. Bathe the affected parts of the 
skin with witch hazel, and groom your dog every 
day.—J. R. K. 


Warts in Mouth 


Question: My setter pup has warts in his 
mouth and on his gums. He is about 18 months 
old. What is there to be done for them? I have 
consulted a veterinarian, but the trouble is no 
better—G. M. H., Ala. 


is necessary to remove 
the larger warts surgically. The smaller ones 
usually disappear with treatment. Give 2 drops 
of Fowler’s solution in a teaspoonful of water 
three times a day for one week. Discontinue 
for a week, then repeat again, if necessary. Ap- 
ply a 2-percent solution of potassium permanga- 
nate to the warts twice daily.—J. R. K 


Answer: Often, it 

















KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 










NIX is an amazing new scientific prepara- 
tion that is guaranteed to keep dogs away 





while female is in season! Simply pat on 
once a day and you can hunt, show or ex- 
ercise any female dog without danger. No 
need to spay young female pups which may 
develop into world-beaters 

you will want to breed. 

Nix is harmless and non- $ 00 
poisonous. Easily washed 


off if breeding is desired. 
Made by the manufacturers 
of Knock-Em-Stiff Soap 
and Flea Powder, famous 
for 50 years. Dealers 
wanted. 

aamememems FREE SAMPLE eaneeeoeee 


BUYS ENOUGH FOR 


FULL PER OD PLUS 
FREE 
SAMPLE 

















: Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. § 
‘ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ' 
§ KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. p ° 
g 232 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ' 
cs Dear Sirs: Please send me, all! charges prepaid, one regular * 
bottle of IX good for entire peric female is in season to- 7 
| gether with free sample of NI ood for fair trial. Enclosed > 
§ please find $1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, after 
u ing free sample, I am not fully satisfied, I will return, § 
8 unused, regular Hhottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. rs 
a 
' 
: a = ' 
6 
! 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


| “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 





A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
and cure dog diseases. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


ik Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W_ LABORATORIES, inc. 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











HUNT CLUBS 


VITAMIN F CONTENT 


/? 





The Vitamin F content of Hunt Club Dog Food def- 
initely fortifies against irritating skin disorders, pre- 
vents skin dryness and itching and develops a pliable, 
soft skin with just enough oiliness to give a lustrous 
sheen to the coat. Hunt Club is the most nourish- 
ing, appetizing and economical food you can give your 
dog. Ask for it at your grocer’s or feed store. If 
not carried there, send us your dealer’s name and 
address and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, post- 
paid. Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. 
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Advertisements in this die ore inserted at the rate of 
25¢ A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word, Minimum adveriisement accepted, ten words 
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IRISH WATER SPANIELS 





Genuine curly coated. rattails. 


Registered stock, working strain All around retrievers, 
land or water. Wonderful intelligen a keen nose. Puppies 
youngsters, trained dog Perey K Swan, Chico, C alifornia. 
BEAI TIFUL, REGISTERED COCKER, Springers. Best 

tloodlines. Puppies $12.50 up. Brood bitch $35.00. Order 
Christmas pups early. Satisfaction assured. Wm. Kunze. 
Sleepy Eye, Minn 

IFTY HIGH CL ASS Cocker Spaniel puppies. Raised 

under ideal conditions in Adirondack Mountains. All 

lors. $25 to $50. America’s leading blood lines. A hampion 
producers at stud. Fred Van Deusen, Fort Edward, New York 
SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 





Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels 
Skamokawa, Washington 12-3 
OORANG AIREDALES COCKER Spaniels, Setters 

Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, $20.00 to $200.00, shipped 
on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, 
LaRue, Ohio 
SPRINGER, . PUPPIES AND BROOD matrons—Dual 

Champion Bozo's Bar Mate breeding, reasonable. Hurst- 
dale Kennels, Scottsbluff _Nebraska 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES, youngsters. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, a 
Dakota 1 3 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. FIBLD Trained. stock, c, all 3 ages. 

Reasonable Brushwood Kennels, Route 4, Box 176, 
Charlotte c 
COCKER SPANIELS OF best show stock. Alderbrook 


Kennels, Canaan, Connecticut 
COCKER AND SPRING ER Spaniels 
faction guaranteed. € Watson, Judson 


SELLING OUT QUALITY 


Select quality Satis- 
Minnesota. 11-3 
Your 


registered Springers. 


_brice Fawcett Ellens burg, Washington 

ELIG IBL E SP RINGE R OR Cocker puppies. Older r females. 
Pryor & Dosdall Red_ Wing Minn 

TWO FINE MALE S Springers, 5 months old. H. Wrightson, 
Blue Earth, Minnesota : ‘ 

BE TIFUL REGISTERED SPRINGER spaniel pups 
abe blood!ine, hunting strain, $10.00 and $15.00, 

Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn . 

SURINGER PUPPIES REGISTERED. None better, going 
at a sacrifice. Springs Kennels, Wessington Springs, 8 dD. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR sport or pets. Pups and 
grown dogs. Marcon Farm, Delaware, Ohio 


COCKER SPANIELS REGISTERED Black puppies hunt- 
ing strain. RK. Jackson Ratcliffe, Manessas, V: 


SPRING ER A R AND COCKER Spaniels All ages eligible. 
Stanley's Kennel North Fe me on, Vermont 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPS slack, pure Abo's. Butler 
Kennel Villard, Minn 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPLES,. Champion bred. Guaran 
teed healthy. Mary Hankinson, Sinclairville, New York 

WONDERFUL COCKER PUPS, by field trial champion 
Dr. Elliott, Fox Lake, Wisconsin 

SPANIELS, HALF COCKER, half water, $12.50. Charles 
Gallagher Spencer lowa 

REGISTERED CoH KER ~ PUPPIES. Choice quality 
Wallace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Arizona 

SPANIELS THAT HUNT. Puppies, 2 to 6 months. Also 
started dog toca on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 


vill 


Duncan 
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G RAND LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, all ages 
Kertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 12-2 

LABRADOR RETRIEVERS: EXCELLE NT | blood | lines. 
Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colorado 1-6 

BLACK LABRADOR DOGS, puppies, very re asonable. 
Rod Hall, Downs Kan 


c HES. APEAKES AM r LOSING ¢ out. Bred females $35.00 
Pups & Older dogs $10.00—$45.00. Leonard Gaston, 
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M ALE COON HOU ND 

hunter, extra good voice, open trailer, solid true tree 
barker. Will stay at tree. Cold nose, a real strike and 
tree dog. Takes the water. Experienced, dependable. 
Bluetick-Redbone breeding. Have special privilege to hunt 
my dogs year around in 1000 acres Timber on Obion River 
Lots of coon, doing extra good work, plenty of fox and rabbit. 
Absolutely broke from both, also deer and stock. Picture 
$15.00, ten days trial. Guarantee money returned if not 
pleased Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky 











1 years old, large size, fast wide 





ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS: By G-Man. Registered. 





From famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, Mich 
FEMALE COON HOUND—Absolutely from the best of 
breeding. Pretty as you ever looked at, good as the best 
4 years old, large size, fast, wide hunter, open trailer 
Extra good voice, true solid tree barker Redbone- Bluetick 


breeding Hunts coons any place—hills, swamps, bottoms, 


mountains. Hits the water Has had the experience where 
there are coons. Good record. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. No bad habits. A real brood bitch. $10.00, ten 
days trial. Picture, bank reference. B. P. Key, Murray, | Ky. 


BEAGL LES . Ss AND rabbit hounds Broken, Trial. G Guy y Wer omne®, 
-6§ 











Hanover Junction, Penna 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS Coon Hounds. Broken, 
started, trial. B. S. Meckley, Glenville, Pa 12-3 
TWO GOOD TREE dogs. Cat, coon, cougar, bear hunters 
Essex, 13009 Victoryway, Se attle, Washington 10-6 
FOR SALE One of Kentue ky's Brag Coonhounds Open 
trailer, hunt any place, can tree the wisest old coons. 
Very fast, true at tree. Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox broke. 


Will sell cheap, 30 days trial. guaranteed to please or money 
refunded Picture of breeding and reference furnished. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
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TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, Skunk, hounds. Trial, young 
dogs. Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo 10-6 





COON HUNTERS! Have 3 year old male coon hound, 
good size, open trailer, good voice, wide, fast hunter, 
true tree barker, hunts any place. Rabbit, stock, fox broke. 


$15.00, 15 
H. N. 


and picture of breeding furnished. 
days trial, guaranteed to please or money refunded. 
Catheart, Hazel, Kentuck 
NORTHERN BRED, PEDIGREED Walker hound puppies 
for Christmas delivery. Make reservations early. Rafines- 
que Kennels, Ballston Spa, N ; 
“PR REDBONE COONHOUND 
J. W. Frisbee, Clarence, Mo 
PAIR SMALL RABBITHOUNDS, broke to hunt 20. 
1008 KR O01. Vernon Hershey, Orrville, Ohio 
black tan 


GOSSETT’S LONGEARED, BUGLE voiced, 
breeders, puppies. Own the 

Hermosa 

1-2 


Reference 








pups, $10.00 each. 
l 


> 
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Phone 


hounds. Registered hunters, 
best. Educational illustrated catalogue, 10c. 
Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 


BEACLES 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PU PS, priced very reasonably. a | 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 

HOPEWELL BEAGLES—TIFFIN, Ohio 
tered Pups ; Bred to Hunt fe Se 

SELLING OUT: BROKE Beagles for $7.50. 
ninger, Shanesville, Pa. 


Leon Ken- 
FSS AIREDALES 


OORANG AIRED AL ES ; ARE the all-round dogs for hunting 
pheasant, waterfowl, raccoon, big game; ideal companions, 





Pedigreed sate 














protectors, pets for men, women, children. Prices $20.00 
up, shipped on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, 
BY, LaRue, Ohio. 
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CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: REGISTERED Wire Foxterrier 
Female puppies, 


$12.00 each. Ray Hanna, New Weston, 
an SI A ER? Ee 


iP “Be 
AND POINTERS 


BROKE EN BIRD DOGS: BIRD DOGS: Few I Pointers and nters and English Setters. h Setters. 
Had lots of experience on game. Some at $45.00, on trial. 
You pay express. Pointer and Setter puppies, $15.00 each, 




















papers. Moore Farms, Route 5 Buntyn, Tennessee 
SVORTSME 200 POINTERS, Setters, Straight Cooners, 





Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 
SRMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: Best Field and 

Bench Stock. Extra fine youngsters. At Stud: Champion 
Gau Von Dusseldorf. Orchard Farm Kennels, Paul Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pa 1-2 
IRISH SETTER PUPS: Milson 0’ Boy 

strain by English Champion Flornell Squire 


Combination Cheap. 


ist Free. Ramsey 











Cloudburst O'Flynn 
Order one 


for Christmas. E. D. McCain, Frederick, Maryland. 
TRISH SETTERS AND Pointers: Beautiful puppies for 
Christmas delivery. Also trained dogs. Skyline Kennels, 


Be rgen, N 





i OINTE R AND. TRISH SE TTE R ‘pups All papers, $10.00 
and $15.00, C.O.D. Inspection. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, 
Illinois 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRS 
Ww ‘alter M M angolc 1, Bennington 


Dri ahthas urs. Imported. 


Puppies 
Nebr 12. 3 





Mankato, Minn 


BEAU TIFU LE ENG LISH SETTER 
bloodlines, $20.00 up. A. H. Shaub, 


ENGLISH SETTER P U P P IES, Time Payment. 


John Arend, 





Puppies, Champion 
New Freedom, Pa. 











Quartette 











Kennels, Meredith, New Hampshire 
IRISH Ss ER PUPPIES. Eligible Males $15.00, Fe- 
males $10.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska. 
ARISTOCRATIC GUNDOGS OF Exhibition Caliber. 
Kinvarra Irish Setters, Darien, Conn. 








) ae MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COACH Puppies. Attractive Puppies. Attractive 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill 11-6 


SPRINGERS, IRISH SETTERS, 
wants. Bowring, Dover, Maine 


QUALITY ST. BERNARDS, A. K. C., 
Hartsville, Indiana. 


DALMATIAN (COACH), WHITE, collie and wirehaired 
terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 1-3 


, SYNC ac | SDS 


SOLID NICKEL SILVER dog collar nameplates guaranteed ID NICKEL SILVER dog collar nameplates guaranteed 

name and address stamped plainly. 20e each, six $1 
Rivets free. $1 orders C.O.D. Special nameplated hunting 
dog collars 50¢ each three $1.35, round collar 75¢ eac 
three $2. Dog tie-out chain 10 ft. 60¢ each All welded link 
lead chain nickel plated french snap price 75c each. For 
mange remedies, worm medicine, flea powders, write today 
for folder. Sold on money back guarantee. B. F. O'Kelley, 
Maysville, Ga. 


; J@_ BIRDS AND ANIMALS aT] 


WHITE DEER. RAISE them yourself. Good money 

makers. Are wonderful tame pets. Feed sparingly same 
as goats on most anything. Need only small yard. Pairs 
from sixty-five to one hundred dollars, crated. Colonial 
Plantation, Albany, Ga 


RAISE PHEASANTS 





Cockers. Write your 
12-3 





Ruby Johnson, 











BEAUTIFUL Goldens, Silvers and 








MAKE MONEY WITH poultry. Read America’s bivges 


poultry magazine. 
succeed. 
mental 


Learn how leading poultry r 
Only poultry magazine operating its own « r 
farm. Three years $1.00, 9 months tria! 





Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Tl. 1 
RACCOONS—IMPROVED HEAVY strain, 35-Ibs ma. 

turity. Bred females. Also minks, skunks. Instr 
interesting catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Sprin 
Minn 





EASTERN MINK—OUR 1936 pelts averaged $23.00 each, 


and topped $39.00. We offer a few bred females, 





delivery. Instruetive folder 25 cents. Davis Fur | 
R3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
ATTENTION!! SPORTSMEN!! QUAIL Shooters Pars. 








dise! 14,000 acre reserve. Birds plentiful. I f 
everything. Write R. H. . Reaves, Manning, 5. C 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGE EGGS—Now booking ordi 

spring delivery. R. M. Holmes, Route 2, Grants 


Oregon 





CHOICE NORTHERN BOBWHITES for breeding or te 


stocking. Mrs. M. S. Carpenter, Boulder, Colorado 

















CANARIES, ALL COLORS Guaranteed singers. De 
Bianca, 51 Chittenden Street, Akron, Ohio 

WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS. Priced right. Plax 
orders now. Live arrival. EF H C. Kreie Amorita Okla 

COTTON TAIL RABBITS. Cheap, restocking purt 


Vol Brashears, Berryville, Arkansas 


DEER FOR SALE: 25 years experience breeding, shi; 
deer. Thomas, Prattville, Alabama 























GENUINE BLACK RACCOONS, cubs ‘proven nm bree 
Walter Reedy, Portland, Ind 

DARK, YUKON MINK. Immediate delivery. Her 
_Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minnesota 

FOX SQUIRRELS FOR Sale: $5.00 per pair. Edwin 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebraska. 

PURE NORTHERN BOB White quail. Be a back yari 
game breeder. Interesting, Profitable. Dunbar Ga 

Farm, LaGrange, Indiana 

LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK or Brown. Prices on applica- 
tion. Send 25c for my Booklet. Tells how to bu 


Ranches and Pens. What and how —_ to feed. Result 
to be expected, ete. W. A. Gibbs, Dept. 1 , Chester, Pa 13 


] 3% FISH For RESTOCKING |) 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS, fry, suitable for stocking. $10 
per thousand at hatchery. Delivery May Ist. Order r 
before all are before all are engaged. Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, Ga. Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, 


Ga 
TRAPPING 


SNARES, 





TRAPS, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 


baskets. Complete trapping equipment Lowest price 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Compar 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 








LEADING TRAPPING MAGAZINE. Six issues 


Sample 1%¢. Western Trapper, Ontario, Calif. 


BOATS AND CAMPING 





EQUIPMENT 


BUILD A BOAT—Everything for building, equippi 
repairing a boat. Build a Boat by the Welch Syster 

Use Welch Ready cut Parts. Inexpensive; interesting at 

profitable. Send 10e for catalog showing boats of 

8; boat materials; boat hardware; marine motors; pr 

Damaged propellers repaired. Welch Boat & Supr 
Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

FOR HUNTERS, Trappers 
Milk Wagons, etc. ‘atsco, 








Company 

STOVE 
Shanty 

Michigan 


ICEBOAT PARTS $24.75. SKATE sails $7 up. Try-Sa 
Company, Patterson, New 


York. 12 
KAYAKS. KITS. WINTER bargains. Request Pri 
Kayak __Kayak Company, Dedham, Mass. Dedham, Mass. 


TQ taxivermy og] 


RUGS—G ( oe POLAR, Black or Brown = ge 

Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game be ads 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope. Moose. Hundreds of 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 





Trailers Sy 
Senton Ha 




















price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Col 
GAME HEADS—FUR Rugs—Ship us your trophies and 

be assured of high grade lifelike work by skilled tar 
dermists. Moose, Elk, Deer skins tanned. Made int 
gloves, jackets. Free Folders. Write Bonner Taxiderm 


Studios, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

BEAUTIFUL SCARFS made from your fox, 
pelts. Latest style, finest workmanship 

Written money-back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, 





raccoon ng 

Photographs 

Paris. | 
12-4 








“MODERN 
Center, New York. Taxidermy Articles, 
Two sample copies, 25c 


TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE” oes jeld 
Methods, Photos 




















TROPHIES MOUNTED, SKINS tanned. Rugs, Robes 
Ladies’ furs made. 27 years’ experience. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Paul Almendinger, Prospect, Ohio 

MOOSEHEADS, BEAR RUGS, Birds. Eyes, & 
Supplies. Hofmann Studio, 993 Gates Ave., Bri 
:¥ 

MAKING CHOKER. FOX, Coyote. $5.00, Com 
Strange’s Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington 

GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ Supplies. Catalog 


Schoepfereyes, 134 West 32nd Street, New York 


MILE HIGH QUALITY—Taxidermy Supplies. 
catalog 20c. Jack Miles Studios, Denver, Colo 


DEER HEAD FORMS, Write Bonner 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FREE NEW 32-PAGE 








Illus 


~ 





Taxidermy 5 








catalog. Eyes, tools, et 











orsts 937 “ec 0 se ai » ' t 
ene ng worringnen talnaiee es aw oe dermie Manufacturers Co., Memphis, Tenn a 
PHEASANTS, 11 VARIETIES. MY hobby. Surplus priced CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. L 

right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, Ohio. 1-6 Taxidermy, lola, Wis J 
PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, DUCKS, Folder 6c. Okherst DEERSKINS TANNED. GLOVES made. C. K 
Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio 11-6 Gloves-Johnstown, N 
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DERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 


genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
ing for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 
jstrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Colorado. 

( 3s EYES, FORMS, panels. Everything for the taxi- 
t. Texas, Mexican skins, horns—Largest stock in 
th. Get our prices before you buy. Catalogue —_ 
y, San Antonio, Texas. 1331 Broadway. 0-3 

,ERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER Forms, Glass Eyes. 
ir C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y., formerly Cold Water, 
York 














\RD HEADS BEAUTIFULLY mounted. Open mouth. 
Daniel Nevins, 91-63 10th St., Richmond Hill, New 


sgh WILD DUCK ATT Tey 


NESOTA WILD RICE SEED— Write for special 
Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, — 
Ml sota 10 
‘ACT WATERFOWL! FISH! Muskrats! 
foods. Write OSHKOSH AQUATIC FARM, = 
h, Wisconsin. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


SUED WHEADS. BIRDPOINT 











Plant 










{SI 
Cc de o Neal, Wee. 





arhead, pottery fragment, $1. 00. 
tROWHEADS BIRDPOINT, SPEARHEAD, Wam- 
$.99.—8,000 Bargains, Relics, Firearms, Antiques, 


( Photolist free December. Masoum. Rutland, Illinois. 

INDIAN RELICS. LIST for stamp. W. C. Chambers, Har- 
1, Illinois. 

) GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 

Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Cash must accompany order. 10% 
six consecutive 
two 


insertions. 


I a EP 
discount on orders for 
New advertisers are requested 
references with their first advertisement 
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TACKLETOOLS FOR CHRISTMAS—Incomparable Fly- SELECTED ‘ARTRIDGES PER hundred: 1918 issue 
Vises, Rod Winders, Bobbin Needles, Hackle Pliers 30/06 Gov't “ 25; 1928 issue Boatails, $3.50; Late issue 

wes. and others. Finest line on earth. Catalog. $4.50. HUDSON Zn 2 Warren Street, New York. 

». . Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave », Elgi Il 

a OO ee — - PEEP SIGHT FOR Krag rifles. Elevation, windage. Any- 

SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free one can mount. Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rice, 356-7th 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box St., Elyria Ohio 

78, Reading, Pa. 1-6 grt gp en 

-—— - COLT 415 TOM ATIC MADE by North American Arms 

FLY AND ROD materials, complete line, retail and nl Ry ‘aaa Excellent canteen, rare, $38.00. 
wholesale, instructive catalogue free. Culver Lures HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 

Company, 4538 Oakland Avenue, St. _Louis aa po 

RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free, | *1 VES) RINE TELESCOPES made, Malcolm Tele- 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C le. aaredn = 

Broadway, Peoria, Illinois pa a Seal 44.8 & W SPECIAL, LEAD BULLET, Remington Klean- 

BE A SPORT! Investigate “‘Soiloil’’ Earthworms-Wonder bore cartridges, $3.40 per hundred. HUDSON, L-52 
ful bait. California Earthworm Farms, La Canada Warren Street, New York. 

California. WANTED: MODERN GUNS, old Colts. Fred And 

——— h é DR? NS, 0 8. Fred Anderson, 

FLY, LURE AND ROD Making Materials, Tools, Instruc Hackensack, New Jer ra shite sec asia 
rae. Fishing Tackle Catalog Free. T. Willmarth, Roose- — —— _ 

velt, N. ¥ 1-6 | GENUINE U. 8. ARMY LIVE Leather slings 14”, new 

FREE BIG CATALOG. Flytying instructions. Quality $1.00 eae also used .45¢ postpaid. HUDSON, L-52 
flytying, rodbuilding materials. Rockland Tackle Shop, Warren Street New York 

Box —0"_._Hilibum. N.Y —— YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 

FLY MAKERS SUPPLIES. Free illustrated instructions dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 
with the first order. Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

ICE FISHERMEN!! ORIGINAL Jigging Outfit—stick, | COLT .45 AUTOMATIC, COMMERCIAL latest. model, 
line, spoon $1.25. Gets Perch, Pickerel, Pike. Spoon only perfect, $: és. 0. Officers Model target 38 Special, excel- 

60c. Victor Bauer, Nyack, N. Y lent, $29.75. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 

SWORDFISH AND TUNA reels, slightly used and new. TELESCOPES, MICROSC or! ES, Miner- 


Arthur Kovalovsky, 
California. 


FLY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


NORTHERN BUCKTAILS. LARGE waetotng Material. 
993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-6 


ll sizes 


1515 North Gardner St., 
Hollywood, 1-3 








Hofmann Studio, 





> INDIAN ARROWHEADS 25c. PERFECT grooved axe 
$1.00. Free list. Tom Jevas, West Center Street, Marion, 


ye a a 
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INVENTORS—WRITE FOR New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 


fort No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O'Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered } eae Attorneys, 
690-A Adams Building, Washington, 1-3 
Al’C PATENTING PLAN: Saves all ctealine expense 
except first government fee. Maximum protection. Booklet 
free. American Patents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, were, 
dc y 








PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F. 
_ Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. 1-12 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 2) i 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. | From the heart of the Yew 
intry. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx St., 
‘ugene, Oregon. 
FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting. 
Instruetion Book 50c. Catalogue Free. Archery, 617 South 
State Chicago. 
BEST BOW-WOOD, TENNESSEE Red Cedar. Select stave 
tpaid $3.00. A. C. Webb, 908 Meridan St., Nashville, 


Bi. PROPERTIES FOR SALE gwd | 
OR RENT 


Bal IPT FARM, SITE for cabins and gas station, road- 

nd; 50 acres on state hway, 40 min drive to 3 cities; 

ng stream & swim pool, 30 acres tillage, some timber, 

good 5-room house, basement barn 30 x 40, 2 hen 

splendid bargain at $2300, part down, including 

. 8 cattle, hens, implements; page 32 Free bargain 
STROUT AG’Y, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


CANADIAN TAX SALE Lands for a Dollar an acre and up. 

Hunting, fishing camps. See advertisement page 4. TAX 
SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
9 























OZ RKS-10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; unimproved 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. Hub- 

bard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 1-6 

460 ACRES WITH TWO lakes. ~~ ae and Trapping. 
Harry Bradley, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 











FLY TYING 
instructions, 
Bristol, 


MATERIALS, FREE 
FREE catalog. flies, 


Wholesale—Retail. 
Gregg’s Artificial 
Conn. 








SNOWSHOES—BEST HANDMADE, $8.00. Circular ee 
Anderson Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine. 


§ oe oged 4. a 


TURKEY CALLS: NATIONALLY known. Guaranteed. 


Price $1.00. P. L. Graves, Yale, Virginia. 
(Ga 
WY 








“FIREARMS 


BARGAINS IN USED GUNS: Triple barrel shotgun, 16 





gauge, 9.3 x 72 on rifle bbl, 
Excellent condition, $89.50. 


cheek piece stock and swivels. 
Winchester 54, stainless steel 
bbl, 20” cal. 270, excellent condition, $45.00. Winchester 
30/30 or .32 special, ramp front sight with hood. New $27.50. 
Many other bargains. Send three cent stamp for free list. 
Gun smith on premises. Estimates on repairs. Triangle 
Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 1-6 


ESTATE LIQUIDATION: TWO German doubles ‘‘Heym”’ 
16/28 and 12/30 elaborately engraved automatic ejectors, 
beautiful stocks ; cost $500.00. Special $185.00 each. ‘“MER- 





KEL’ three ring steel double, 10/30, engraved all over, 
special $175.00 “HEYM’’ O&U 16/28 auto. ejector, 
$150.00. Browning Pigeon grade O&U 12/26, $120.00. ALL 


NEW! ! ! HUDSON, L-52 


BARGAINS: SPORTSMAN 22 CAL, 

cal. Defender 2”—$1 Aas U. 8S. Hammerless, double 
action 32 and 38 cal. $7.45; U. 8S. Solid frame, hand ejector 
22-32-38 calibers 2%”—$5.95; six inch 22 and 38 cal.— 
$6.95. All brand new; guaranteed. Bargain catalog free. 
LEE SALES CO. (Dept. L) 35 West 32nd. Street, New York. 


FREE BARGAIN CATALOG! Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 

loading Tools, Sleeping Bags, Cameras. We trade. A-1 
Gov't Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. Skiers! Send for Free Bargain 
Ski Catalog. Clubs! Send 10c for 1938 Medal, Award Cata- 
log. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash 


SEDGLEY SPORTER, 30/06, $61.00. MANNLICHER 


Warren Street, New York. 
H & R—$17.95; 22 














Schoenauer 9 m/m, $65.00. Winchester =e. 94, 32/40 
and 38/55, 26” round or octagon barrel, $27.50; ALL NEW! 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 





CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. 

Set of three—checker border and cleaner: also directions, 

complete $2.75 post paid. Warner’s, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- 
11 

















_ wich, Conn 
~ FISHING TACKLE ~ = ITHACA TRAP 4E SINGLE, 12/34 excellent, $55.00. 
_— a ___________________i__~~~___ §_. Fox Trap, high-grade, excellent $60.00. Parker VHE 
FReE 84 PAGE ILLUSTRATED Fiytying, ene Skeet, 20 gauge, NEW $110.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
F\-hing Tackle Catalog. Specials: Flytying kit: ma- Street, New York 
Ey 00. ils, : nm 
rs Se. = Ay Fg ‘OC, Tacke DEAR SANTA: GETTING awfully oe ¢. sox and ties. 
I “O186CA C _ e, Evans . Please send me a ‘“‘Sharpshooter Pistol’’. Signed, A 
- = SSCS Siege Sree, Deen, Dae. Shooter. . . P. 8S. Get it from ‘‘Bullseye’’, Rawlins, Wyo. 
FIS\iERMEN! TIE YOUR own flies. My book tells all. - 
lr fusely illustrated. Practical. Finest stock of materials TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Lowest 
n erica. List free. Write, Paul H. Young, 8065-Grand prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 
R Ave., Detroit, Mich. 12-12 Fifth Avenue, New York 11-3 
FI TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality PRE-WAR SAUER MAUSER Carbine 30/06, beautiful 
rials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, fancy stock; Brand New! $96.50. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
st Clapier St., Phila., Pa. Street, New York 













































BINOCULARS, 
Te 


Chemistry free eko, Evanston, 


OFFICIAL 


COLT 
New $23.95 


Catalog Illinois. 


POLICE 32 
HUDSON, b-32 


alogy 












20 05 or 6”, blue. Brand 
Warren Street, New York. 








GIVE A LASTING Present. Pearl, Ivory, Stag, Revolver 
Grips. Mittermeier, 3577 Tremont Ave., New York City. 
GENUINE S&W TRIPLE-LOCK .44 Special, 7%”, blue, 


excellent throughout, rare, $45.00. 


ren Street, New York. 


. CAMERAS 
[flu AND PHOTO SUPPLIES om e 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 

ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 1-G, Chicago. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLL devel- 
oped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, Ill. 5-12 


MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home. 

Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 


AT LAST! 


HUDSON, L-52 War- 











ALL your prints in natural color. 

beautiful. Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Natural Color Photo, C-89, 
Janesville, Wis. 1-19 


85% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St., 

New York City 

FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING: 
prints 25¢c. 5x7 

Photos, Summit 


TWO ENLARG 
developed, 2 


Amazingly 








Printing Rolls 25¢ 
Bromide enlargements, 10c. 
New Jersey. 


*, ten re- 
Cardinal 
12-3 





IMENTS OR one Colored with each film 
LaCrosse Film Company, La Crosse, Wis. 













LEARN FASCINATING, PROFITABLE Profession of 
Swedish Massage in great Resident School in Chicago. 

Short Course. Write for Free illustrations of Massage 

Tecknique. Low Tuition. The College of Swedish Massage 
1601 Warren Blvd., Dept. Cl, Chicago, Dlinois. 

1938 GOVERNMENT JOBS, Start $105-$175 month. 
Dependable Men—Women. 


Prepare immediately for 
EE. V 





next examinations. List positions, FR Vrite today 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L51, Rochester, N. Y. 1-2 
FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, trap, 

patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service, € C-17, 
Denver, Colo 1-2 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs, for immediate 

consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publish- 
ers Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Canada. 





A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. ’ 2a 








ents Corporation Dept. 16-E, Washington, 

SEVEN FOOT MOU NTED Steerhorns — sale cheap, Free 
photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Tex 

PRICES SLASHED ON telescopes, microscopes, and 
cameras. Free catalog. Hobby Man, Jefferson, lowa. 








WORLD'S BEST STEER | horns recognised by Texas Cen- 
tennial, Morace Farrell, Plano, Texas. 





IF YOU NEED A DOG 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no matter what 
ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 


JA. UARY, 1938 
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side. This we proceeded to do. After 
two hours of patient work, we found the 
pronghorns bedded out on the middle of 
the mesa, where not even a rabbit could 
approach undetected. We looked them 
over carefully from behind sagebrush, 
and circled still farther, finally finding 
a shallow wash extending part way to- 
ward the band. We crawled carefully up 
this wash to the last clump of sage. There 
we hid, deciding to let the antelopes 
make the next move. Soon one big buck 
left the band, and started up the slope 
to join the old boss antelope on the hill- 
top. The one O’Neil wanted, the one 
with the curling horns, stayed below for 
the time being. 

With four bucks in sight, all carrying 
heads that would place well up in the 
records, I wanted action, but O'Neil 
didn’t seem to care. He went peacefully 
to sleep. After a half hour, his snoring 
reached such a pitch I was afraid he 
would scare away the band, so I woke 
him up. 

Finally, three does seemed to sense 
our presence, even though the wind was 
in our favor. They got up and started 
toward us. Soon they were in rifle range, 
and began barking at us. Then O’Neil’s 
buck got up and joined them. I con- 
tinued studying them through my 20X 
*scope, while O’Neil crawled out to the 
last bit of cover and crawled into his 
gunsling. The other buck became cur- 
ious, and joined the does, too. By this 
time, the does were quite nervous, trot- 
ting back and forth, barking and snort- 
ing. Soon they started back toward the 
main band, and, as my old buck and his 
companion had, by this time, disappeared 
over the top of the mountain, O’Neil de- 
cided to take the best buck of the two 
that were within range of our 
guns. 

Due to the fact that we were 
looking through tufts of grass, 
the range seemed fully 350 
yards, and O'Neil held accord- 
ingly. Luckily, he was shoot- 
ing his flat .250 Magnum, for, 
as we found later, had he 
been shooting a .30/06, or a 
similar rifle, he would have 
held at least a foot over the 
buck, and missed completely. 
The crack of his rifle seemed 
to make less noise than the 
strike of the bullet behind 
that big buck’s shoulders. The 
antelope went down with a 
slug in his lungs, the high- 
velocity bullet killing him in- 
stantly. I had never seen a 
long shot kill an animal so 


quickly. The rest of the band 
fled over the saddle of the 
mountain. 

We straightened up, and 


paced off the distance to the 
dead buck. It was just 150 


long yards from where he 
shot, showing how badly a 
hunter can overestimate range 
when conditions aren’t ex- 
actly right. 

Then we measured the 


horns which had a beautiful, 
long curl. The steel tape 
showed the length of the out- 
side curve to be sixteen and a 
half inches, the spread about 
eleven inches, and a base cir- 
cumference of six inches. This 
placed the head among the 
first ten for the species in 
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Pair of Records 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Records of North American Big Game.” 

That wicked little .250 Magnum had 
simply demolished the lungs, yet had 
not spoiled any meat. The buck was 
fat as a seal. Needless to say, O’Neil 
was delighted, not only because his first 
antelope was such a fine one, but also 
because his special bullet had done its 
job so well. 

We put a flag on the meat to keep 
the coyotes away, and, taking the head 
and scalp, climbed back over the low 
pass as the sun sank low in the west, 
and shadows of the peaks lengthened. 
I scanned the hills for my buck, but 
he didn’t appear. Then, after we had 
descended about a half mile, I saw him 
standing about 600 yards from us, near 
the same high pinnacle he had watched 
from earlier in the afternoon. We 
dropped to cover, and I sighted quickly. 
But he had seen us, and went over the 
ridge on the run. 

O'Neil remained where he was, while 
I ran up the mountain toward the pass 
we had come through. I had not gone 
far when the tops of the buck’s horns 
again appeared on the horizon, and 
again I made a nose dive into a clump 
of sage. This time, however, he showed 
only the top of his head as he ran hard 
around the side of the mountain. Again 
I jumped up, and ran up the steep slope 
as fast as possible. 

At last, near the north rim of the flat 
ridge, the points of his horns appeared. 
Instantly I was down, and, with a tight 
sling, swung the old .280 around to bear 
on his horns. Soon, the top of his back 
came into view. He had not seen me, 
so I held my fire, for the ’scope clearly 
showed a lot of grass between us. He 
moved along a parallel ridge, gradually 
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An Elk Begs a Winter Handout 
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After snow falls, this bull is fed regularly by the station 
master's wife at Geike, near Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


getting higher. At last his belly line 
showed above the ridge about 200 yards 
away. I sighted just back of his right 
shoulder for a heart shot, but, my own 
heart was beating like a trip hammer 
and it seemed as though my lungs would 
burst. The cross hairs danced around on 
the buck’s side, until, finally, I took a 
deep breath, tightened up on the sling 
and, as the cross hairs steadied on the 
bottom of that white patch behind the 
antelope’s shoulder, I touched off the 
trigger. 

I felt the jar as I fired, and saw the 
buck jump into a hard run, but I did not 
hear the slug strike. My spirits dropped, 
for I felt certain something had gone 
wrong with my ’scope. Then I heard 
the welcome plunk of the bullet, and, 
just as the buck was disappearing be- 
hind the ridge, I saw his hind quarters 
drop. I knew then he had gone as far 
as he ever would. 

O’Neil came up over the ridge and we 
paced the distance. Taking long, full- 
yard steps down a slight grade, we both 
made it 360 yards. Then we examined 
the animal. It was the largest one I had 
ever seen, even larger than the one 
O’Neil had taken that same day. We 
measured the head. The horns were 
seventeen and a half inches long, with 
a spread of seventeen and three quarters 
inches, and a base measurement of seven 
inches. 

The 150-grain bullet had struck the 
heart low down, and had gone com- 
pletely through the animal. Had I been 
using a lower velocity rifle, I would have 
undershot and missed the finest head of 
big game I am ever likely to encounter. 
My rifle was sighted to strike center 
at 300 yards at an elevation of 4,200 feet. 
As the shot had been made at 
10,000 feet, the thin atmos- 
phere no doubt accounted for 
the extra elevation that was 
so badly needed to give me 
that clean heart shot. 

The measurements of my 
buck place it in fourth place 
in “Records of North Ameri- 
can Big Game.” It seemed 
unbelievable that we had got 
two such record heads in one 
day. 

The following day we packed 
down tothe ranch, then headed 
for home. My buck was soon 
at the taxidermist’s, to have a 
perfect shoulder mount made 
to set off his big horns. That’s 
the least I could do to pay 
him back for giving me my 
best and most successful ante- 
lope hunt. 


Washington Refuge 


URNBULL Slough, in 

Washington, once an im- 

portant nesting place for 
ducks and geese using the 
Pacific flyways, is to be re- 
stored as a refuge for migra- 
tory waterfowl. About 12,700 
acres of land are being pur- 
chased by the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, which will 
develop and administer the 
area. The drained land will 
be restored to its natural state 
by constructing a dam across 
the outlet. 
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New Haven’s famous Snow Trains are 
routed straight through to winter sports 
centers that are perfect for novice or 
expert! For the novice there’s plenty 
of smooth, safe practice slopes ... for 
the expert, excellent trails and speedy 
slopes. Get into the open and have a 
real taste of ski thrills and hearty win- 


ter delights! 


Invigorating exercise and crisp moun- 
lain air steps up one’s appetite to an 
amazing degree! So, we’ve planned 
especially substantial, yet economical, 


meals to take care of the “inner man’’, 


There are conveniently scheduled 
trains for both one-day and week-end 
trips . . prices are designed to meet 
every skier’s budget... a Ski Service 
Car offers a complete range of skiing 
equipment for rent or purchase, and a 


repair service is included. 


Everything is in readiness for glori- 
ous, thrilling hours in the finest snow 
country in the East! But, remember 
—the snow season is necessarily short, 
accommodations limited . . . so plan 
now to spend never-to-be-forgotten 
days or week ends in nearby, or north- 


ern New England. 


IN NEW ENGLAND'S FAMOUS SNOW COUNTRY 
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Joan Crawford 


takes time out from 
her part in M-G-M's 
“Mannequin to play 
the part of Mrs. Santa 
Claus..JoanCrawford 
has smoked Luckies 
for eight years, has 
been kind enough to 
tell us: “They always 
stay on good terms 
with my throat.” 


Tobaccoland’s Finest Gift NS 


In this season of joyful giving, W hen you 
offer friends the ever-welcome gift of ciga- 
rettes, remember two facts... 

First, that among independent tobacco 
men, Lucky Strike has twice as many exclu- 
sive smokers as all other brands combined. 

Second, that Lucky Strike not only offers 
the finest tobacco but alsothe throat protec- 
tion of the exclusive process “It's Toasted J 


With men who know tobacco best..-- 


It’s Luckies—2 to 1 


Cope ae Tre Amercan Tobsore Comgees 





